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On page xxiii. The lowest number at Tewksbuiy was on September 30 (797). 

On page xxvii. Fifth line from bottom, " next year *' means 1877. The numbers 
given below this arc approximate. The exact numbers will be found in the Appendix. 

On page xli. For " Commissioners of /mmigration," read *' Commissioners of 
£migration," the latter being their official title. 

On pages Ixx and the following, the Superintendent spoken of is not the new officer 
(Rev. J. II. Bradford), who entered upon his duties January 1, 1877. 

On page 89, line fourteen from top, the average weekly cost of full support should 
be 92.83 instead of 92.41, the latter being the cost at almshouses. 
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BoABD OF State C^AR^^Es, State House, A 

Boston, Jannaiy 3, 1877. / 

To the Honorable Senate and House of RepresenUUivea, in Oeneral Court 

convened. 

The undersigned, members of the Board of State Charities, 
respectfully present, for the consideration of the General 
Court, their Thirteenth Annual Seport, to which are appended 
the Reports of the General Agent and the Secretary of this 
Board, as required by law, and also the report of the Visiting 
Agent. 

It is proper to state that the signatures of Messrs. Kimball 
and Sanborn will only apply officially to such portion of the 
report as they took part in making ; Mr. Kimball having left 
the Commonwealth before the 1st of September, and Mr. 
Sanborn's term of office having expired in October, 1876. 
In regard to the plan for reorganizing the Board, there has 
been no opportunity to consult Mr. Kimball. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

EDWARD EARLE. 
NATHAN ALLEN. 
CHARLES F. DONNELLY. 
S. C. WRIGHTINGTON. 
MOSES KIMBALL. 
.F. B. SANBORN. 
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BOABD OF STATE CHARITIES. 



The duties and powers of the Board of State Charities have 
been set forth in several preceding Annual Reports, and have 
not been materially changed within the past year, though 
some new duties have been imposed, and a few powers con- 
ferred, or, in cases of doubt, confirmed to the Board. These 
matters of legislation will be detailed in the annexed report 
of the Secretary, and need not, therefore, be further men- 
tioned here. As in former years, the duties of the Board far 
exceed its powers, being more varied, responsible, and exten- 
sive. Yet, limited as the Board is, and always has been, by 
this inadequacy of its powers to its duties, and to its sup- 
posed responsibilities, the events of the past year have shown 
that it can initiate important and indispensable reforms, even 
in matters where its direct agency is much restricted by the 
complicated mechanism of our charitable system. It is proper 
in this connection that the Board should state briefly what has 
taken place in 1876 and previous years in regard to the larg- 
est, most costly, and least satisfactory of the state establish- 
ments uuder its supervision. 

I. The State AiiMSHOUSE at Tewksburt. 

Early in the year 1876, in consequence of facts and con- 
siderations which the Board submitted to the Legislature at its 
last session in the Twelfth Annual Report, the Committee on 
Public Charitable lustitutions turned its attention to the con- 
dition of the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, then containing 
nearly 1,000 inmates. Serious defects were known to exist, 
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and to have existed for years, in the sanitary management of 
this Almshouse ; the treatment of the insane there had been 
severely criticised, and the general discipline was believed to 
be lax and faulty. A visit made by the legislative committee 
upon a set day, and when everything had been prepared at 
the Almshouse for their inspection, did not, of course, disclose 
the evils complained of, though some of them were apparent 
enough, even then, to the eyes of experienced and impartial 
men. But no sooner did the committee open an investigation 
into the past and present condition of affairs at Tewksbury, 
than a mass of facts and allegations were brought before them, 
in public and private, which must have convinced them that 
a brief visit and a superficial examination of the fair outside 
on an exhibition day at a great public establishment may allow 
much that is wrong to remain concealed. As this was 
revealed during the progress of the inquiry, the committee 
and the public became profoundly interested in the disclos- 
ures ; and when the committee, though much divided in their 
prepossessions and opinions, concurred in recommending the 
Legislature to adopt the policy urged by the Board of State 
Charities, by separating the medical department at the State 
Almshouse from the paralyzing influences surrounding it, 
there was no opposition to the reform thus proposed. Yet 
without the active intervention of this Board (which incurred 
much odium thereby from those interested in perpetuating the 
old order of things), it is unlikely that the committee would 
have urged, and probably the Legislature would not so soon 
have passed, the measure that has led to the improvement 
already apparent at Tewksbury. This measure by itself is 
insufficient to correct all the evils of omission and commis- 
sion in the management of the State Almshouse, but a good 
beginning has been made, and the position of this Board in 
advocating further improvement has been much strengthened 
by what has taken place. The officials in direct control of 
our public establishments have been reminded that any abuse 
of power or neglect of duty on their part, though long con- 
cealed or overlooked, is sure to come to light in time, and 
to bring down the heavy censure of public opinion. 
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The Necesrity for Reform at Tewksbury. 

A question frequently asked during the months of Febru- 
ary, March and April, 1876, while the above-mentioned leg- 
islative inquiry was going on, was this: **How have such 
abuses as those complained of grown up at Tewksbury, and 
why have they not been removed by the Board of Charities 
and the other state officers having knowledge of them?" 
This was a pertinent question, and was answered to some 
extent by the Chairman of the Board in one of his communi- 
cations to the legislative committee. After putting in the 
evidence by which, as this committee reported, the main alle- 
gations against the management of the State Almshouse were 
proved, Mr. Sanborn in his closing argument said : — 

*' Here in Massachusetts, in our largest public establishment for 
the poor and uDfortunate, there have been detected and corrected 
within two years and a half, some of the worst abuses that can exist 
in such establishments. For the discovery, condemnation and 
repression of these evils, as the sworn testimon}' before you has 
shown, the Board of State Charities alone is responsible. The 
worst of these evils — the illegal imprisonment of insane women — 
was reported by me to the chairman of your committee about a 
year ago, after the Board of Charities had remedied it, but before 
the avowed author of the abuse had been allowed to depart fV'om 
the almshouse, uncensured by its authorities. Other evils have 
been reported from time to time by members of the Board of 
Charities to the Executive of the Commonwealth, to the board of 
inspectors, and to other responsible officials. Dr. Howe complained 
to Governor Washburn of the wretched sanitarj^ structure and con- 
dition of the hospitals. Dr. Allen discovered the secret imprison- 
ment of the insane, and caused it to be given up. I myself put a 
stop to the shocking mortality among the insane women last sum- 
mer by insisting that the faithful old physician should supersede the 
daughter of the superintendent in the charge of these poor lunatics. 
If the discipline of the Almshouse is now better than at any time 
since 1872, as I believe it is, the improvement is absolutely due to 
the members of the Board of Charities, individually and collectively, 
who have lost no opportunity, since the revelations of 1873, to 
purge and improve the State Almshouse/' 
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This statement, ivhich has never been disputed, and which 
Tvas confirmed by such ample testimony that the committee 
voted to hear no more, shows what responsibility belonged to 
the Board of State Charities for tlie evils complained of. The 
Board had not taken the last resort for the correction of 
abuses, — a public exposure of them by investigation and 
report, — but had striven for years, without public scandal, to 
accomplish the desired result. It was, however, coming 
reluctantly to the conclusion that nothing but public exposure 
would lead to a thorough reformation, when the legislative 
committee adopted that very course. 

The late chairman of the Board, Dr. S. 6. Howe, was per- 
haps more keenly alive to the sanitary and moral defects at 
Tewksbury than any of his colleagues ; his own acquaintance 
with the inside working of a public establishment being very 
intimate and suggestive. During the last year, and in one of 
the last mouths that he served on the Board, Dr. Howe made 
a motion for an investigation into the condition of things at 
the State Almshouse. As entered on the records of the 
Board, Dr. Howe's motion, with the introduction by the'Sec- 
retary, Mr. Andrews, is as follows (under date of April 7, 
1875) :— 

''On statements made by the Secretary (in bis monthly report), 
there came op a long discussion relative to the condition and man- 
agement of the State Almshouse, whereupon Dr. Howe offered the 
following vote, as expressing general!}' the views of the situation 
held bj* the members of the Board, which he asked might lie over 
to the next regular meeting : — 

'' ' That this Board make an investigation into the condition and 
management of the State Almshouse in Tewksbury in regard to the 
following matters :— 

'' ' 1. Tbe economy and efficienc}* with which the whole establish- 
ment is conducted, and its existing rules and regulations. 

'' ' 2. The sanitary condition and management of the asylum for 
the insane, and of the hospitals for the sick. 

'' ' 8. The harmony or want of harmony and subordination among 
the officers and employees, particularly in the medical department, 
including the physical condition of the inmates. 
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" ^ 4. The fitness of the officers and emplo^'ees for the positions 
they respectively hold. 

*' * 5. The financial management of the Almshouse during the 
present and previous years, the character and defects of its build- 
ings, and its requirements for the future in these respects.' 
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The state of Dr. Howe's health in the spring of 1875 no 
doubt prevented him from urging the passage of his motion, 
and early in June he resigned his position as a member of the 
Board. The investigation desired by him, and rendered nec- 
essary by the complaints continually coming to this Board, 
was made from time to time by the Board and its Executive 
Committee, and the state of things was found to be such that 
an appeal either to the legislative or to the executive depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth was necessary. The Board, still 
desirous to avert a public scandal, decided to report the facts 
to the governor; but when called upon, through the chair- 
man, to submit them to the legislative committee, it was nec- 
essary to do so, and they were briefly stated at a private hear- 
ing before the committee. Upon receiving a report of what 
had been said (probably an incorrect report), the superintend- 
ent of the State Almshouse alleged that the statements made 
were "false and malicious." Upon this the committee saw fit 
to hold a succession of public hearings, and to request the 
chairman of the Board to submit written charges in regard to 
the management of the State Almhouse. The chairman hav- 
ing, upon his own responsibility, acceded to this request of 
the committee, and submitted written charges, was then 
desired by the Board to go forward in the disagreeable duty, 
and certain members of the Board, who were cognizant of 
many facts in the case, were called upon as witnesses. Upon 
their testimony and that of other unimpeached witnesses, and 
by the admission of the almshouse authorities themselves, the 
following facts were proved : — 

Results of the Tewhsbury Investigation. 

1. That upon a visit of inspection made by the Board of 
State Charities to the State Almshouse in September, 1873, 
the hospital for the sick, the asylum for the insane, and the 
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room occupied by the foundling children were found either 
ill-ventilated, offensive from the effluvia of privies and other 
sources of stench, or infested with vermin; and that this 
insanitary and improper condition of those parts of the Alms- 
house was then made known to the superintendent, and soon 
after to His Excellency the governor ; that this condition was 
due in part to the structure of the building, and in part to the 
want of proper knowledge, diligence and responsibility among 
the officers and employees of the Almshouse ; and that only a 
portion of the evils complained of by the Board in 1873| 
1874 and 1875 had been effectively remedied. 

2. That in October and November, 1874, certain ''insane 
women were improperly imprisoned at the Tewksbury Alms- 
house; that this imprisonment was attended with circum- 
stances of gross and obvious neglect and hardship, and was 
only terminated upon the peremptory demand of the Board 
of Charities that the two women who had been longest im- 
prisoned should at once be set free, and that the abuse should 
never be repeated. It is certain that five women were so 
imprisoned in the autumn of 1874, two of them for more 
than eight weeks ; that they were allowed neither chair, nor 
table, nor bed, in the daytime ; that they were waited upon 
wholly by men ; that their cells were under ground, dark and 
unwholesome ; that their food was bread and water ; that the 
three inspectors of the almshouse were individually and col- 
lectively ignorant of this abuse for at least nine weeks ; that 
the by-laws of the almshouse were both neglected and vio- 
lated in this particular ; and that two of the four women who 
remained at Tewksbury after this imprisonment died within 
six months from their release out of these cells. To all this 
no denial was offered ; but it was testified in defence that the 
superintendent (who alone has authority to imprison inmates) 
was also ignorant of what was going on ; that the physician 
who introduced the practice did so medicinally and with good 
intention ; and that one of the five women had somehow 
recovered her sanity. It also appeared that although the 
Board of Charities caused the release of these women on the 
3d of December, 1874, and formally censured their imprison- 
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ment by a vote communicated to the inspectors early in Jan- 
uary, 1875« these inspectors did not discharge or punish the 
culpable physician, but received from him, on the 25th of 
March, 1875, a long, written defence of his course, signed 
both by the physician and the superintendent, and allowed 
him to resign about the iirst of May, without putting on 
record any formal vote of censure concerning him. Nor did 
the inspectors know, until these hearings disclosed the fact, 
that two of the women so imprisoned for the benefit of their 
health had died more than nine months before. 

3. That the mortality among the insane women in a special 
hospital for such patients at Tewksbury was excessive and 
shocking during the month of May, 1875, and the early part 
of June ; that this hospital was under the sole care of the 
assistant physician at the State Almshouse, of which her 
father was the superintendent ; that she had no such acquaint- 
ance with disease and insanity as would qualify her for such a 
responsible position; that there was no epidemic or other 
unusual cause of death at the time, and that as soon as the 
hospital in question was put in the direct charge of the phy- 
sician to the sane inmates. Dr. J. D. Nichols, the mortality 
instantly diminished, so that there were fewer deaths there in 
four months following the 15th of June, 1875, than in the 
thirty-five or thirty-six days between May 5 and June 8, 1875. 
It was attempted by the defence to show that neither the 
superintendent's daughter, who had actual charge of the hos- 
pital when these poor women died, nor any one else, was 
responsible for their death, which was described by several of 
the witnesses — ^namely, the assistant physician, her father, the 
superintendent, and the chairman of the board of inspectors — 
as "natural," ** accidental," or "providential." It did not clearly 
appear that either of these witnesses knew at the time that 
the mortality was excessive, or ever took any precaution about 
it, such as would naturally have occurred to well-informed 
officials. No consulting physician was called in, no post- 
mortem examination or inquest was held, and such record of 
the cases and prescriptions as once existed had been destroyed, 
either purposely or thoughtlessly. None of the witnesses for 
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the defence were willing to swear that they knew what the 
natural death-rate among the chronic insane is ; but one of the 
best authorities in the United States, Dr. Earle of Northamp« 
ton, testified that the common deuth-rate among the Tewks- 
bury insane was much higher than it should be, and higher than 
he had ever known the death-rate to be in any asylum or hos- 
pital for the insane in the world, except at the New York 
City Lunatic Asylum, many years ago, for a short time, and 
under very exceptional circumstances. 

4. That the discipline of the almshouse had been so lax, 
that illicit intercourse had frequently taken place between the 
inmates of different sexes, in consequence of which several 
illegitimate children had been born, and much scandal had 
been created ; that one cause of this lack of discipline was 
the employment by the superintendent of six members of his 
own family in important positions at the Almshouse, and that 
the inspectors had been ignorant that these things were taking 
place, though they had appointed or confirmed the superin- 
tendent's family in their responsible offices. 

Most of the results of the legislative inquiry were stated in 
the various reports of the committee, which were presented 
in the Legislature early in April. The bill reported by this 
committee (in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board of Charities) for the reorganization and independent 
management of the medical department of the State Alms- 
house, became a law on the twenty-sixth day of April last, 
having passed both branches without opposition. After some 
delay in appointing the resident physician authorized by this 
new law. Dr. William H. Lathrop was nominated and con- 
firmed on the 7th of July last. The assistant physician there- 
upon resigned, and in her place, on the 14th of July, were ap- 
pointed two assistant physicians, who came well recommended 
for capacity and experience. Changes in the corps of nurses 
and attendants for the sick and insane at Tewksbury had 
already begun to take place, and during the month of August 
this corps was reorganized and strengthened. The diet of 
the sick and insane has also been much improved, and changes 
in the structure and arrangement of the buildings are made 
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or in contemplation, which will materially increase the com- 
fort and improve the health of the inmates. 

Wliat Still Remains to be Done. 

Important as these reforms at the State Almshouse are, 
they can easily be neutralized by such an administration of 
the general affairs of the establishment as was allowed to 
exist there until the Board of Charities exposed its condition 
and results. These reforms are indeed but the commence- 
ment of a long and gradual process by which the mistakes of 
the past are to be retrieved, and the great Almshouse of Mas- 
sachusetts — the largest institution of its kind in New Eng- 
land, and one of the largest in the whole country — is to be 
reorganized and made worthy of its place in the circle of our 
public charities. And one of the indispensable first steps has 
not yet been taken, — the appointment of one or two medical 
men of skill and energy as inspectors, in place of unprofes- 
sional and inexperienced persons who may ignorantly neglect 
their duty, to the injury of the sick and insane. Although an 
almshouse in name, the establishment at Tewksbury is much 
more an infirmary, or hospital, and therefore needs for its 
proper inspection the oversight of men acquainted with sani- 
tary science and the laws of health and disease. It is ten 
years since a medical man was appointed on its board of 
inspectors, and more than eight years since the last physician 
BO appointed (Dr. H. P. Wakefield) ceased to serve. Within 
these eight years the evils complained of, and now partly 
remedied, have been growing up. They could have been 
checked and prevented, without the painful revelations of a 
public inquiry, if the board of inspectors had included among 
its members a single physician of zeal and capacity, such as 
ought to serve on every such board. This is a matter, to be 
sure, which the Executive of the State could have set right ; 
but the Legislature might well have made the appointment of 
a medical inspector obligatory by law. The oflice of alms- 
house inspector, judged by the grade of some recent appoint- 
ments, and by the petty salary connected with it, would seem 
to be a very trifling one. But it is eagerly sought, and it is 
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in fact a very important place, which should only be held by 
persons of special iutelligence, activity and humanity. Nor 
should these be taken from a single locality, as has been the 
custom at Tewksbury, but the whole State should be repre- 
sented in their selection. Especially should the city of Bos- 
ton (which bears so large a share of the Almshouse expenses, 
and which sends thither more than half its inmates) have a 
representative on the board of inspectors, — some wise and 
humane physician, accustomed to the poor and their diseases, 
who could see that the medical charity of the State is well 
bestowed on these unfortunates. For it must not be forgot- 
ten that this Almshouse has long ceased to be a local institu- 
tion, and has become the only establishment of its kind in the 
Commonwealth. 

Aboard of inspectors, properly constituted, would strengthen 
the hands of a good superintendent or physician, and would 
check and correct the faults to which these officers are liable. 
In effect, however, the inspectors at Tewksbury, since Dr. 
Wakefield left the board, in 1868, have been too oftc^ merely 
auxiliaries of the superintendent. The time has now come 
when all this should be changed. The relatives of the super- 
intendent ought to give place also to new officers, who will 
manage the Almshouse, not for their convenience nor for that 
of their personal and political friends, but for the best inter- 
ests of the poor who are 8uppoi*ted there, and of the public 
which is taxed to support them. 

The legislative committee, though unable to agree in 
opinion concerning minor points in regard to the questions 
brought before them, and though biased at first by their 
favorable estimate of the Tewksbury officials, did agree, and 
that with emphasis, concerning the government of a public 
establishment by so many members of the same family', and 
concerning the proper independence and responsibility of the 
medical department. The following extracts from the various 
reports of the committee will show this. The majority 
said : — 

'* Sound public policy demands that several of the officials of the 
institution related to Mr. Marsh, the superintendent, be discharged 
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by the proper authorities. This would seem to be in accord with a 
correct sentiment of the people, that nepotism is unwise, both in 
national or state affairs, and for other reasons not necessary to give 
at this time. • . . 

*^The daughter of the superintendent is too near the throne, 
except, perhaps, she was the wife of the head physician, to become 
his assistant. 

^' . • . We esteem it advisable that one of the inspectors shall 
be a competent, energetic, independent physician, of experience and 
skill in his profession." 

A minority of the committee recommended the removal 
of the superintendent, for the following reasons among 
others : — 

** The fact that he was ignorant of the imprisonment of the insane 
women, — an imprisonment continuing for weeks ; that his accounts 
are not settled with the State monthly as required by law, even 
when possible so to do, after appropriations passed (though there 
is no reason to suppose the accounts incorrect) ; that. he allowed 
speculation by under officers in tobacco with inmates of the institu- 
tion ; that he hcis appointed so large a number of hU own family and 
relatives to the higlier offices** 

Another minority of three, understood at the time to be 
tiie members of the committee most favorable to the Tewks- 
bury officials, thus expressed themselves : — 

*^ There is one subject which has obtruded itself upon the atten- 
tion of the committee, which, though not the foundation of a direct 
charge, yet was constantly alluded to in our discussions, and has 
excited the attention of the public. We refer to the ^ nepotism,' 
so called, prevailing at the institution. The superintendent has 
seven persons of his own family employed in the institution. Tiieir 
united salaries amount to five thousand dollars per annum, and tlieir 
board. These officers are nominated by the superintendent, and 
confirmed by the inspectors. The inspectors feel no harm has 
grown out of this state of things, so far as they know. But it is 
doubtAil whether it is well to suffer such a state of things to exist 
in any institution of the kind. Certainly no abuse^ if any existed^ 
ioou2d ever be brought to light under such a peculiar administration 
of affairs; and although the family, upon the whole, may be united 
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in doing their best for the interests of the institution, yet the dnties 
can be performed as well, if not better, by others, than by those 
whose family interests are one and the same for the time being. 
The superintendent is constantly suffering from the public talk 
which this arrangement elicits, and undoubtedly it would be better 
for all concerned that this state of things should cease. 

** The management of all the sick, both sane and insane, should 
be placed under the care of a capable physician, appointed by the 
governor, who shall have the appointment of his assistants, and 
upon whom shall rest the whole responsibility of the position, amen* 
able only to the inspectors in matters not appertaining to his pro- 
fession. No profeasioncLl man^ of any standing , will long hold a 
subordinate position like that which now is maintained at this insti^ 
tution^ and the sooner this matter is remedied the better it will be 
for all concerned." 



The Attitude of the Board of Charities toward the Tewhsbury 

Almshouse. 

The legislative committee, during its investigation, and 
in its report, seems to have been surprised at the unanimity 
^vith which this Board and its Chairman viewed the unhappy 
occurrences at Tewksbury, and sought to prevent their repeti- 
tion. There was no time during this whole affair when the 
Chairman was not sustained by the cordial concurrence of bis 
colleagues, — a circumstance which naturally strengthens the 
hands of any board or committee, and enables it to render 
the most efficient service. After the passage of the Act for 
the reorganization of the State Almshouse, above mentioned, 
the Board of State Charities, at a meeting when every mem- 
ber was present, on motion of Mr. Kimball, seconded by 
ilr. Donnelly, unanimously passed the following vote, which 
may properly bo cited in this place, as entered on the records 
of the Board : — 

*^ Resolved^ That the action of the Chairman in sustaining the views 
of the Board before the Committee on Charitable Institutions of the 
Legislature in relation to the institutions under our supervision, and 
particularly the Tewksbury Almshouse, merits and receives our 
hearty approval." 
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By a similar miBunderstanding of the facts in the case, the 
committee was led to do serious injustice to a former chair- 
man of this Board, and a member of it ever since its estab- 
lishment, Dr. Nathan Allen. Upon the ex parte statements 
of certain witnesses, and a careless reading of some cor- 
respondence of a private nature, improperly admitted into 
the case, a portion of the committee took occasion to censure 
Dr. Allen, alleging that he bad attempted to use ^ an honorary 
position under the State to lift himself into a sinecure," and 
had changed his opinions ** since he failed to procure what he 
then so much desired." Nothing could be more unjust than 
such language. Dr. Allen never failed to express himself 
freely against the management at Tewksbury at all proper 
times. It is true he did signify his readiness to assist in a 
proposed reorganization of the Asylum for the Insane, but 
the position mentioned would have been anything but a sine- 
cure, and its compensation far below the common estimate of 
such professional services. He had, indeed, for many years 
previous, been occupied with similar tasks, to which he freely 
gave his time and services from a sense of public duty. The 
Board of Charities has found Dr. Allen not only always ready 
to cooperate in correcting all the defects at Tewksbury, but 
earnest in tracing out any abuses existing there. It was be 
who discovered the imprisonment of insane women, visited 
them in their cells, and, after learning their exact condition, 
procured their release. It is needless to say there was no 
malice in this, nor in any part of the Board's action in regard 
to the Almshouse. There is no member of this Board who 
would not have preferred — had he merely consulted his own 
feelings and his own convenience — ^to leave the exposure of 
the Almshouse authorities to others. But private suggestions 
having proved unavailing, it had become a duty to make 
known their conduct, and, like other duties, this was to be 
performed without fear or favor, as it was. 

To show more clearly the attitude of this Board towards the 
reorganized Medical Department at Tewksbury, the following 
resolutions, passed at the first meeting of the Board after the 
appointment of Dr. Liathrop in July, may here be cited : — 
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'' Resolved^ That the Board of State Charities regards with satis- 
faction the establishment of the Medical Department of the Tewks- 
bury State Almshouse on an independent basis, as recommended in 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the Board ; cherishing the hope that 
the serious defects in the sanitary management of the State Alms- 
house, censured in that report, will now and speedily be remedied. 

** Resolved, That in order to remove as soon and as far as possible 
all causes of complaint and defects of administration, the physician 
in charge at the State Almshouse (Dr. W. H. Lathrop) be requested 
and advised on the part of this Board, as follows : — 

1. "To fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Miss 
Helen M. Marsh, late assistant physician, by the appointment of 
such new assistants as the needs of the hospital and the care of the 
insane may require, and at such rates of compensation as the im- 
proved service of the hospital and the insane asylum shall render 
necessar}' ; having in view the proper care of the sick and insane 
by physicians, nurses and attendants in a manner creditable to the 
State, and befitting an institution which contains so many hundreds 
of these unfortunate classes. 

" 2. To fill the positions of nurses, supervisors and other attend- 
ants with persons of skill, eflSciency and good moral character, 
properl}' subordinated to the head nurses and other persons in 
authority in the Medical Department, without regard to the present 
rank or privileges of those who ma}* now be holding the above- 
named places, but making fitness the only standard of appointment. 

" 3. To take pains that the diet of the sick and the Insane shall be 
improved ; that they no longer be required to bathe after each other 
in the same water ; that special care be had for the preservation of 
infant life ; and that, in case of death, the cause and circumstances 
of death, with the previous treatment of the patient, be fully set 
forth in the hospital records ; the bodies of the dead being regularly 
interred, with some simple funeral rites suited to the occasion. 

" 4. To communicate in writing to this Board such facts concern- 
ing the condition and needs of the patients under his care (both sane 
and insane) as are necessar}* to give the Board a clear understand- 
ing of the arrangements for the treatment of these patients, with 
any suggestions that may occur to him for bettering their condition 
and lessening the present rate of mortality. 

" Resolved, That this Board learns with pleasure that the number 
of deaths in the present year at the State Almshouse has fallen much 
below the large number reported in 1875, though the average num- 
ber of inmates is greater than ever before. The Board hopes that 
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the improvement in this respect can be made permanent and in- 
creased, until the Almshouse shall compare favorably npon this point 
with the best establishments of the same kind in other States." 

Hemovals from Tewksbury. 

In order to give every facility in the power of this Board 
for the proper treatment of the inmates of the SUite Alms- 
bouse, their number was diminished in the month of August 
by removals to the State Workhouse and to the State Primary 
School of such persons as could more conveniently be sup- 
ported at those establishments ; and it is proposed to continue 
such removals from time to time, as the numbers increase at 
Tewksbury beyond the convenient capacity of the Almshouse. 
This may be taken as about 800, while the capacity of the 
State Workhouse is about 500, and that of the Primary 
School not more than 500. This makes an aggregate capacity 
at the three establishments of about 1,800, which is some- 
thing more than they usually contain in the warm season of 
the year, — say from the first of May to the first of Novem- 
ber. In the cold season the number rises above 2,000, and 
was as large at one time Inst winter (January 8, 1876) as 
2,082 ; namely, l,02tf at Tewksbury, 485 at Bridgewater, and 
571 at Monsou. On the 16th of May, the numbers were 
least ; namely, 1,693 persons at the three establishments (853 
at Tewksbury, 352 at Bridgewater, and 488 at Monson). 
But the lowest number at Tewksbury was on the 26th of 
August (811) ; at Bridgewater, on the 17th of June (333) ; 
and at Monson, on the 8th of July (439). During the seven 
months ending with October 1, 1876, the average number at 
the three establishments was less than 1,800. The pressure 
of the ^ bard times " has increased the number during the 
whole year, especially at Tewksbury, above the former aver- 
age ; but the natural efiect of changes in the settlement laws 
will be to reduce the number at all these establishments as 
soon as business revives and the community becomes more 
prosperous. 

Many difficulties attendant upon the proper management of 
the Almshouse at Tewksbury have arisen from the multitude 
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of persons sent there, and from the want of means for suffi- 
cient and proper classification. While this does not excuse 
neglect, still less positive mismanagement, it should be 
allowed to modify the censure that has fallen upon the estal)- 
lishment. The removals lately made by this Board, and the 
policy to be pursued hereafter, have for their object the dim- 
inution of numbers at Tewksbury, so far as practicable ; and 
this will make it easier to manage the Asylum for the Insane 
and the almshouse department in a manner that shall be satis- 
factory both as regards economy and humanity ; for the 
same causes that have made the Tewksbury establishment a 
hospital rather than an almshouse are likely to continue in 
operation until the inmates there who are paupers rather than 
patients may be no more than would occupy a small alms- 
house department. 

n. The Care of the Insane Poor. 

Closely connected with the management of the State Alms- 
house are certain important questions relating to the treatment 
and cost of supporting the insane poor of Massachusetts, — a 
class every year increasing in number, and imposing a heavier 
burden upon the public. More than a third part of the 
inmates at Tewksbury are now insane persons whom the 
State supports, and who are, generally speaking, incurable 
and harmless. The cities and towns support a much larger 
number of this class ; and while their insane poor are becom- 
ing more numerous, those whom the State maintains are 
hardly increasing at all. From this state of things it will 
result that, unless some change of policy is adopted, the new 
hospitals, lately built, or now building, at an expense of not 
less than $3,000,000 to the state treasury, will be filled 
mainly by the insane poor of the towns and cities. To show 
that this is the present tendency, the following figures may be 
cited : — 
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October 1, 1867,— 
Supported by the State, 
Supported by cities and towns, . 


101 
142 


153 
172 


271 
49 


525 
363 


October 1, 1870,— 
Suppoi-ted by the State, 
Supported by cities and towns, . 


35 
193 


124 
208 


209 
73 


368 
474 


October 1, 1873,— 
Supported by the State, 
Supported by cities and towns, . 


48 
244 


76 
290 


247 
101 


371 
635 


October 1, 1875,— 
Supported by tlie State, 
Supported by cities and towns, . 


42 
296 


135 
394 


262 
139 


443 
829 


October 1, 1876,— 
Supported by the State, 
Supported by cities and towns, . 


35 
320 


137 

486 


254 
147 


426 
953 



At the first date given above, nine years ago, the Tewks- 
bary Asylum contained 248 insane persons ; at the last date, 
286. Adding these numbers in, we find that in 1867 the 
State was supporting 773 insane persons in its four establish- 
ments, while the cities and towns were supporting 363 in the 
same establishments. In 1876, the State was supporting 
712, and the cities and towns 953 in the same establishments. 
Thus, while the State patients have slightly decreased in num- 
bers, the city and town patients have increased more than 250 
per cent. ; that is, they have more than doubled, while their 
actual increase has been about 590, or more than enough to 
fill either of the great hospitals at Worcester and Danvers. 
Of this increase, not less than 500 are chronic and practically 
incurable cases. 

Now, let us suppose that these 500 patients wore all placed, 
as they might be, in the new hospitiil at Danvers, which, 
when completed, furnished, and ready for occupancy, will 
probably have cost not less than $1,750,000, or $3,500 for 
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each of the 500 inmates. The interest alone on this sum will 
be $210, or $4 a week, which is what the State will pay for 
each of these patients, merely to lodge them. As the Danvers 
Hospital is constructed, it will be found impossible, at present 
prices, to maintain 500 patients there for less than $100,000, 
or $4 a week more, — which is what the cities and towns 
would pay, at the lowest calculation, for the food, clothing, 
care, and treatment of these pauper insane, who are practically 
incurable. Here, then, we have an outlay every year of $8 a 
week, or $416 a year, for each of the 500 patients who have 
been added to the town and city pauper list of incurable 
insane within nine years past. It is fair to suppose that for 
the next ten years the increase will be at least as great, — 
adding another 500 patients, and another $200,000, to the 
yearly account reckoned in this manner. 

In the meantime, the State patients, though increasing 
more slowly, will probably have gained in number somewhat, 
— let us call them 800 a year for the years 1876-1885, inclu- 
sive. In 1875 the average number was 790, and something 
less in 1876. Of these 800, at least 725 would be chronic 
cases, and 500 of them could be treated without diflSculty in 
such asylums as that at Tewksbury was designed to be, and 
might have been, if skilfully and humanely conducted. The 
buildings necessary for the comfortable accommodation of 
these 500 chronic insane persons would cost, perhaps, $150,- 
000 in addition to those already built at Tewksbury. The 
interest on this sum, and on the cost of the present asylum at 
Tewksbury, would be about $15,000 a year, or fifty cents a 
week for each patient. The annual outlay for the support of 
each patient would, perhaps, be $2.50 a week, and, at most, 
need not exceed $3 a week. Here, then, we might have the 
same number of chronic insane maintained as we have assigned 
to the new Dan vers Hospital, for a yearly outlay of less than 
$200 each, including interest, which is less than half, and 
probably would be found in practice to be scarcely more than 
one-third, of what the cost of the same number of patients, of 
the same class and gi*ade, must be at Danvers. 

Now, can we doubt that in proper buildings, under enlight- 
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ened and jiidicioas care, the geDeral comfort and the number 
of recoveries among the chronic insane would be as great 
at Tcwksbuiy as at Danvers? It is one of the lamentable 
results of the mismanngemcnt at Tewksbury, that the sim- 
ple and comparatively unrestricted treatment of the chronic 
insane, now so common in Scotland and other European 
countries, has been discredited in Massachusetts, by the 
failure of those who had actual charge of the experiment, to 
understand and apply the first principles necessary to suc- 
cess. What was designed as an asylum has been degraded 
into an almshouse ward, in which, under the nominal over- 
sight of physicians supposed to be familiar with insanity and 
its treatment, practices have existed, been tolerated, and even 
prescribed professionally, which carry us back to the days 
of the English Bedlam and the old French Bic6tre. But now 
that a reform has commenced at Tewksbury, which must go 
on until the iusane patients there are treated with as much 
care as they ordinarily I'eceive in a great hospital, we may 
look forward without regret to the opening of a similar asy- 
lum elsewhere, or the enlargement of the Tewksbury Asylum. 
Should the latter take place, it must be accompanied, how- 
ever, with a diminution of the number of the sane poor 
maintained in the State Almshouse. A portion of these, 
as the inmates of the Bridgewater Workhouse diminish in 
number, could be transferred to that establishment; while 
others could be relieved in the towns and cities at the expense 
of the State, under certain provisions of the law of 1852, by 
which the State Almshouse system was first created. 

m. The Future Classification of HospriALS and Asy- 
lums FOR tiie Insane in Massachusetts. 

At the present time, all our establishments for the insane 
are crowded, and it does not seem probable that the opening 
of the new Worcester Hospital early next year, or even of 
the Danvers Hospital in 1878, will change this condition of 
things. There are now at the Taunton State Hospital 700 
patients, where there should be but 500 ; there are 475 at 
Northampton, where there should be but 400 ; there are 500 
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at Worcester, where 350 would fill the old hospital ; and there 
is an excess of 50 both at Tewksbury and at South Boston, 
beyond the convenient capacity of those asylums at present. 
Adding these different surpluses together, we have something 
more than 500, or enough to fill the new Worcester Hospital 
beyond its proper capacity. A year hence, judging by the 
recent increase in hospital cases of insanity, there will be at 
least 100 more to be provided for, besides several hundreds 
who are now believed to be insufficiently accommodated in 
city and town almshouses, at the Bridgewater State Work- 
house, and elsewhere. It will be necessary, therefore, in our 
opinion, to continue the old Worcester Hospital in use for 
some time after the new hospital is opened. When the Dan- 
vers Hospital shall bo opened, the old Worcester Hospital 
might be closed ; but it would probably bo found expedient, 
until there should be more ample provision for the chronic 
insane in some new asylum, or at Tewksbury, to use the old 
hospital for the separate treatment of the chronic insane 
poor. Having in view, therefore, the future necessities and 
convenience of the Massachusetts insane, let us propose a 
classification of the buildings available for their reception, 
which will give to all classes of patients the best, and at the 
same time the most economical, treatment. 

The Worcester Hospital, with its two departments, old and 
new, and its extensive farms, might receive, when the new 
buildings are completed, 300 recent cases, or patients particu- 
larly requiring medical treatment, into the new stone hospital, 
leaving 200 chronic cases in the old brick hospital. The 
latter might also receive 150 chronic cases from Taunton, 
while 50 cases requiring special treatment might be trans- 
ferred from Taunton to the new stone hospital. This would 
give Worcester 700 patients on its two farms, and would 
leave Taunton with 500, which number should be considered 
its utmost capacity. By adopting a simpler mode of man- 
agement of the chronic patients in the old hospital, the in- 
creased cost of supporting patients in the new buildings at 
Worcester would be offset, and the whole 700 could be sup- 
ported for no more than $3.50 a week, the legal rate at 
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present. The 2,000 patients maintained at Worcester, Taun- 
ton, Northampton, and Tewksbury would then cost no more 
than they now do, while they would be much better cared 
for, since the Worcester buildings could be used for trans- 
fers from Taunton and Northampton which now go to Tewks- 
bury and Northampton, and the overcrowding at the two 
last-named places would cease. 

It remains to consider the use to which the Danvers Hos- 
pital can best be put. Being designated by law as a hospital 
for the north-eastern counties, Suffolk, Essex, and Middlesex, 
it would be proper to restrict its occupants to residents of 
those counties. Although it has been proposed to open it in 
1877, there is little probability that it will be in condition to 
receive patients before 1878. By that time the increase in 
these three counties — the largest in the State — will probably 
have been such that by transfer and direct admission 250 
patients could be admitted at Danvers before July, 1878, and 
by 1880 it is probable that it would contain 400, to which 
number it should at first be limited. These also should b^ 
mainly recent cases, or those requiring special treatment. 
We should then have in the two newest and presumably best 
appointed hospitals, seven or eight hundred proper hospital 
cases, many of them curable, upon which all the resources of 
curative treatment should be bestowed. At Taunton, and at 
Northampton (which would remain on their present basis, but 
with fewer admissions), we should have a few curable cases^ 
amid a great majority of the chronic insane ; while at Tewks- 
bury, and at the old Worcester Hospital, we should have the 
chronic insane poor by themselves, — those at Tewksbury 
being the State poor, and those at Worcester the poor of cities 
and towns chiefly. And the classification thus established 
could readily be kept up by a judicious method of transfers 
and admissions from the courts, with little or no change in 
existing statutes. 

A little attention to the proposed plan will show that it 
provides for the simultaneous trial, in the same State and 
under the same general supervision, of all the methods of 
treating the insane which have. been advocated by experienced 
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physicians within the post twenty years. In two hospitals, 
the old indiscriminate method of mixing the chronic and the 
recent insane, the private and the public patients, the State's 
poor and the town's poor, the curable and the incurable, 
would still be kept up, but without crowding, which of late 
has been unavoidable. In two hospitals, the recent cases 
would be treated by themselves, under improved conditions, 
and with such means for classification as our best hospitals 
have long desired, but have not enjoyed. And at two asy- 
lums (so long as the old Worcester Hospital continues to be 
used), the chronic insane poor would be kept by themselves, 
classified according to the best system, and provided with 
such employment and means of exercise, as would allow them 
an out-door life to an extent not now feasible. All these 
methods could thus be tested, and each or all could be 
modified by the experience, not only of its own establishment, 
but of all the others. The only additional expense under 
this plan would be that involved in supporting the Danvers 
Hospital. This will be a costly establishment in any event; 
but upon the plan proposed, the outlay ought to be com- 
pensated by more satisfactory results than if it were allowed 
to become simply a pauper hospital, as it would if left to itself 
under the present system. 

Whenever it should be found expedient to sell the old 
Worcester Hospital and its estate, in order to restore to the 
treasury a part of what the new hospital there has cost, it 
would be needful, if this plan were adopted, either to enlarge 
the asylum at Tewksbury, or to build elsewhere for the 
chronic insane. The latter would be preferable, and, in either 
case, the buildings should be plain and inexpensive, not 
costing more than $1,000 for each patient, and probably not 
more than $500, and not so built as to require great cost in 
carrying them on. If built at Tewksbury, they might be 
cottages of one or two stories, located along streets extending 
southward from the present asylum building, and so arranged 
as to lodge ten or fifteen patients in each cottage ; while the 
inmates might take their meals, if men, at a common dining- 
room in the present asylum. For the women, a larger 
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structure might be built, containing within itself both dormi- 
tories and a dining-room, and connected by a covered way 
with the present Asylum, so that all the female patients 
might, if desirable, dine together without exposing themselves 
to inclemencies of the weather. In the midst of the buildings 
for the insane should stand houses for the resident and assist- 
ant physicians, — not costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
like the central buildings which connect the wings of huge 
hospital palaces, but built as such pliysicians would build 
their own house and office, at a cost of from $5,000 to $10,000 
each. The necessary attendants could be lodged in the same 
buildings with the patients, and could take their meals at an 
officers' dining-room in one of the buildings, where also a 
sewing-room for the women, and perhaps other work-rooms, 
could bo provided. Allowing that the present Asylum, with 
these improvements, would be large enough for 250 patients, 
it is probable that the buildings necessary for 250 more, upon 
the general plan indicated, could bo erected and furnished at 
a cost not exceeding $150,000, making an outlay of perhaps 
$250,000 in all for the Asylum buildings and furniture at 
Tewksbury, or at the rate of $500 for each patient, instead of 
$3,500 as at Danvers, $2,500 as at Worcester, and $1,000 as 
at Tauntou and Northampton. The $3,000 thus saved in 
construction for each patient (as compared with the extrava- 
gant outlay at Danvers), would, if put at interest, produce 
$180 a year, which would pay the board, at present rates, of 
one patient in any State hospital. In providing for 500 
patients at Danvers, therefore, the State has sunk a capital, 
which, if invested, would have comfortably supported the 
whole 500 without further outlay ; while the estimated weekly 
cost at Danvers ($4) is more than it would cost to borrow 
the money necessary for plain buildings for the chronic insane, 
paying six per cent, interest thereon, and then to pay the 
board of each patient in them, at $3 a week. 

ArgumeTils for the New Plan. 

In its Twelfth Report (for the year 1875), the Board rec- 
ommended to the Legislature, **Tbat some better, and if pos- 
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sible, some less costly method be devised for the care and 
treatment of insane persons in this Commonwealth ; so that 
the building of great hospitals for incurable patients may no 
longer seem to .be necessary, while on the other hand, all 
practicable means may be employed to prevent insanity, and 
to give employment, exercise, and medical care to the chronic 
insane." The last Legislature having been too much occupied 
with investigating the condition of the State establishments, 
and providing means for the completion of the great hospitals 
already begun, to mature such a plan, or even to consider it, 
the Board of State Charities would now offer the above 
scheme of classification and future management as the first 
step towards the desired result. Along with it should go an 
increased effort, on the part of the superintendents who man- 
age our insane hospitals and asylums, to make the public 
understand what insanity really is, how it may be prevented, 
how it may be cured, and how alleviated ; while at the same 
time they should undertake to give all the patients in their 
establishments such personal attention, increased freedom, 
and well-regulated physical exercise, as would promote their 
comfort and usefulness, when recovery is found to be difficult 
or practically impossible. Some of the arguments in favor of 
this plan have already been stated ; others were advanced in 
the report of the Board last year ; but we may here briefly 
recapitulate some of them. 

1. Some Change of Plan is Necessary. 

By the end of the year 1877, the State will probably have 
expended upon new hospitals for the insane and for their 
equipment, the sum of three million and a quarter ($8,250,- 
000), since the year 1870, when the purchase of the new hos- 
pital farm at Worcester was made. Of this outlay, $1,300,- 
000 (in round numbers) will have been expended at Worces- 
ter, $1,750,000 at Danvers, and $200,000 at Taunton. It 
may even prove that this outlay, including interest on loans 
paid by the State before the new buildings wore completed, 
will amount to $3,500,000, or at the rate of $500,000 a year 
for seven years. With all this vast sum expended, we can 
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show comfortable accommodatioD for no more than 1,200 
insane persons, most of whom will be of the chronic and 
practically incurable class. Now, until some change takes 
place, by which the increase of this class can be checked, we 
may expect as great a pressure for their support in asylums 
for years to come, as in the past seven years. But is it to be 
supposed that the tax-payers of Massachusetts will go on pro- 
Tiding palaces for their reception, and for the luxurious resi- 
dence of the officers who manage them, at a cost of $3,000 
for each insane pauppr? If not, then some new plan is abso- 
lutely necessary. This which we propose will certainly be 
economical, and only needs the cooperation of the hospital 
authorities to be efficient. 

2. Classification is tiie First Step towards Improvement. 

In dealing with the great mass of insanity within this 
Commonwealth, it is obvious that the first thing needful is to 
classify the insane according to their condition, necessities, 
and future possibilities. Those capable of remedial treatment 
should receive it, those who can be cured should be cured, 
those who cannot be cured should be maintained in comfort, 
but not in unaccustomed luxury. Some regard should be had 
to the past habits of life, as well as to the present type of 
disease ; and drunkards, prostitutes, and habitual criminals 
should not be left in daily association with the virtuous and 
unfortunate insane, whom disease or poverty has consigned to 
an asylum. There should also be classification with regard to 
capacity for labor of various kinds, and every means should 
be employed to enable the insane to assist in their own 
recovery, or if that is impossible, in their own maintenance. 
The new plan furnishes ampler opportunity than we have 
hitherto had for classification of all kinds, and should be tried 
even if only as an experiment. 

3. Economy and the Patients Good Coincide. 

It is plain that what we now propose will be more economical 
than the present unsystematic and unlimited way of dealing 
with our insane ; but we are confident it would also be found 
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better for the health and the comfort of the patients, who 
would enjoy greater freedom from restraint, a more indi- 
vidual and suitable treatment, and would be the gainers by 
any rivalry that might exist between the different hospitals 
of the same class. It would be for each superintendent then 
to show that he had provided as well for his curable cases as 
bad been done in a neighboring hospital ; that his death-rate 
bad been kept down, that the amount and quality of work 
done by his laboring patients was up to the standard else- 
where ; and that in diet, kind treatment, etc., there had been 
no failure in his establishment. Comparisons would then be 
fairer and easier than they can be now ; while the relations 
created by mutual transfer and frequent communication be- 
tween superintendents would tend to a better understanding 
and more efficient action on their part. 

4. The Plan is Flexible^ and Easily Adapted to Future 

Necessities, 

Considered as a working plan, the scheme here recom- 
mended has the great advantage, that it can readily be changed 
where change is desirable, to meet the unforeseen requirements 
of future years. It gives a wide margin for experiment, and 
leaves each superintendent of a hospital or asylum great 
freedom in working out the details in his own establishment. 
At the same time, it giv^s to the State authorities, who make 
the necessary transfers and removals of patients, a sufficient 
power and discretion. This is by no means the case with the 
State authorities of New York, if we understand the matter, 
in regard to the pauper insane of that State, who by law are 
removed from the county poor-houses to the Willard Asylum, 
a large hospital for the chronic insane, established about ten 
years ago. To that asylum there appear to be sent, at the 
discretion of the county authorities, such of the chronic insane 
poor as are most troublesome or least useful in the county 
poor-houses. The result is, that the patients at the Willard 
Asylum, though nominally of the same class as those admitted 
to our Tewksbury Asylum, are, in fact, much below them in 
physical stamina and capacity for labor. And yet, at the 
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Willard Asylum, so well are the patients cared for, that the 
death-rate there, among many hundreds of a feebler constitu- 
tion than our Tewksbury patients, has constantly been much 
less than the death-rate at Tewksbury. Thus, in 1873, with 
an average population of 727 at Willard, there were but 48 
deaths; in 1874, with an average of 827, but 51 deaths; in 
1875, with an average of 938, but 49 deaths; and, in 1876, 
up to September (when the late Chairman of this Board visited 
the Willard Asylum), there had been but 42 deaths in ten 
months, though the average population was 1,022. Thus, 
during these four years, with a constant average of nearly 
900 patients, or three times as many as at Tewksbury, there 
were but 200 deaths at Willard, while at Tewksbury there 
were 198 deaths. These figures show how great is the differ- 
ence between the care of the insane poor under responsible 
medical men and under officers having no sufficient knowl- 
edge or responsil)ility concerning them. 

In this connection, and before leaving this subject of the 
insane poor, we desire to call attention to the relative cost of 
housing the patients in the Willard Asylum and in the new 
hospitals now building at the expense of the Massachusetts 
tax-payers. When the group of buildings now in construction 
at Willard shall be completed, the asylum there will have con- 
venient hospital-room, as good as that in our Taunton Hospital, 
for 1,400 patients, at an expense for land (475 acres) and all the 
buildings, of less than $1,100,000. The Worcester Hospital 
alone, which provides for only 500 patients, has cost already 
much more than this sum ; and the whole cost of the two hos- 
pitals at Worcester and Danvers, accommodating less than 
1,000 patients, will be about three times as much as will have 
been' paid at Willard for the land and buildings that are ample 
for 1,400 patients. We consider the Willard Asylum 
altogether too large ; but it appears to be as well managed, 
and OS satisfactory in its medical results, as the average of 
our State lunatic hospitals. The contrast in cost of con- 
struction is very suggestive. 
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IV. National Legislation to Regulate IionGRATiON, 
Protect Ibimigrants, and Prevent Pauperism. 

For several years tbo Board of State Charities has favored 
the passage of an act of Congress to reguhite immigration, 
protect the immigrants as they arrive, and to prevent, so far as 
possible, the importation of paupers and criminals under the 
name of immigrants. Early in the present year, a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, cited below, 
made it imperative that some such national legislation should 
be initiated, and early in April the Chairman of this Board 
began to correspond with similar boards in other States, and 
with members of Congress, in order to ascertain what form 
of law could be agreed upon to meet the existing emergency. 
A bill to regulate immigration having been introduced in the 
United States Senate, at the instance, as is understood, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the views of the Boards of 
Charities in the great States of New York and Pennsylvania 
having been informally learned, the whole matter was brought 
before this Board at the May meeting by the following com- 
munication from the General Agent : — 

Boston, April 29, 1876. 
To the Board of State Charitiee : 

Gemtleicen, — ^I desire to call attention to a matter which, in my 
Jadgment, merits, and should receive, the consideration of the 
Board. 

A late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States — ^the 
fall text of which has not yet come to hand — is understood as 
practically denying the right of any of the United States to enact 
laws affecting the immigration of persons into the United States, or 
in any way restricting such immigration, to the ezclasion of such 
defectives as are now bv the laws of this Commonwealth not allowed 
to land at the ports of this State without satisfactory bonds being 
given for their maintenance. 

In this exigency, there would seem to be a necessity for some 
Congressional legislation which shoald practically reenact the sev- 
eral State laws, with certain additional safe-guards, personal to the 
immigrant, which State legislation was powerless to afford. 
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Almost precisely this was the position taken b}* the Convention 
in the interests of Immigration, held at Indianapolis in November, 
1870, in which Massachusetts, New York, Pcnns3*lvania, and nearly 
all of the Middle, Western, and South- Western States were fully 
represented. 

It is understood that a bill of this character has been introduced 
into the United States Senate, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, which, with some slight amendment, would accomplish 
the desired purpose. 

The bill provides : First, for proper supervision at the ports of 
embarkation, to prevent the exportation of criminals and paupers. 
Second, proper provision for the care and maintenance of immigrants 
while on their passage to the United States. Third, suitable accom* 
modation and temporary support on their arrival for such as may 
require it. Fourth, arrangements looking to a system of inland 
transportation for such as are destined for other than tlie seaboard 
States. Fifth, the subjecting of the various transatlantic and other 
lines of communication by water extending out of the United States 
to a capitation-tax of one dollar for each statute passenger. Sixth, 
permitting the local work at each port to be performed l\v a State 
organization, with reimbursement for expenses incurred in support 
of such immigrants as may fall into distress within five years from 
the date of their landing. 

Under these circumstances, I would suggest such action on the 
part of the Board as would, at an early date, bring this matter to 
the attention of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and 
indicate the desire of the Board touching the same. 

Respectfully, S. C. Wriohtington, 

General Agent Board of State CharUie». 

Upon a full discussion of the matter, and an examination 
of the bill mentioned in the above communication, it was 
thought best that a new bill should be prepared, expressing 
more clearly and concisely the views of this Board and of His 
Excellency the Governor, who had been consulted in the 
matter. Upon motion of Mr. Kimball, therefore, the follow- 
ing vote was passed (May 3, 1876) : — 

Votedy That the Chairman and the General Agent be requested to 
confer with the several existing Boards of State Charities, and 
other official bodies or officers having to do with immigration, in 
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reference to the ezpedieDC}* of a national law concerning immigrants 
and immigration, with a view to legislation uniformly governing the 
action of each State. 

In the meantime, the Legislature of New York had adopted 
the following joint resolution concerning this subject : — 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Ik Senate, Albakt, April 29, 1876. 

Besolved (if the Assembly concur), That the Commissioners of 
Emigration are hereby instructed to call the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States to the present condition of the emigration 
laws, resulting from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, declaring the State laws on that subject unconstitutional and 
void, and to impress upon Congress the necessity for speedy national 
legislation in regard thereto, and that said Commissioners take such 
steps as in their judgment may be proper to secure such legislation. 



By order. 



Concurred in. 



(Signed) Henrt A. Glidden, Clerk, 

In A88BMBLT, April 29, 1876. 

(Signed) Edw. W. Johnson, Clerk. 



The New York Commissioners of Emigration, being thus 
charged with an important duty in the matter, directed their 
counsel to confer with this Board, and on the 10th of May he 
wrote as follows : — 

Before preparing a bill on the subject of immigration, to be pre- 
sented to Congress, it has occurred to me that it would be well to 
obtain the views of the officers at the ports in the different States at 
which immigrants usually arrive, in order that there might be, in the 
effort for national legislation, that harmony of ideas which would 
insure unity of action so necessary to success. 

I present to your consideration the different phases in which I 
have viewed the subject, and ask your opinion as to which of them 
you think the most likely to recommend itself to the favorable 
consideration of Congress, and at the same time secure to the 
people of the port States reimbursement of the expenses of protect* 
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ing and sapporting immigrants, and of affording them pablic aid and 
protection. 
That CoDgresB enact a law having one of the following effects : — 

I. Ratif3ing the present and future State laws on the subject of 
immigration. 

II. Establishing a United States Immigrant Department at 
Washington, with a bureau at each port, which should have, under 
United States officials, full and exclusive charge of all arriving 
immigrants, and of all matters affecting their protection, care, and 
maintenance in case of pauperism, sickness, lunac}', and disability 
generally, and of their inland transportation when necessary. 

m. Imposing a per capita tax, to be fixed by Congress in the 
beginning, or by th^ Secretary of the Treasury, with power to him 
to increase or diminish it from time to time, according to the exi- 
gencies of the service, upon immigrants arriving from a foreign 
port ; this tax to be paid, through the collector, into the United 
States treasury by the owner or representative of the vessel bringing 
the immigrants, and the expense incurred by any State or sub- 
divisions of its government on account of these immigrants within 
years Arom their disembarkation to be repaid to or through 
any State board of emigration or other public officer charged with 
the care of immigrants, or into the State treasury. 

These are the only modes by which, so far as it has occurred to 
me, after much reflection, the immigrant question, in the aspect 
which it has assumed under the decision of the Supreme Court, can 
be solved. 

In response to this inquiry, the draft of an act embodying 
tbe views of this Board was laid before the New York Com- 
missioners of Emigration in the latter part of May, the 
substance of which was adopted by them, in the bill pre- 
sented to Congress in July last. Tbe principal features of 
this bill, which is now before Congress, are the following : — 

First. A requirement that the master of a vessel bringing alien 
passengers fh>m a foreign country into any port of the United States, 
shall, within twenty-four hours after such arrival, make a report in 
writing, under oath, to the naval officer of such port, which report 
shall state the name, place of birth, last legal residence, age, and 
occupation of every such alien passenger so arriving. Also, a like 
statement relative to any such alien passengers as shall have been 
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landed from such Teasel at any other port of the United States, or 
shall have been put on board of any other vessel for the purpose of 
such landing. Further, that said report shall specify whether any 
of said passengers are or have been convicts or paupers, or are 
lunatics, deaf and dumb, blind, or maimed, or are infirm and unable 
to support themselves, and not accompanied by relatives able and 
willing to support them. And it is further provided, that a failure 
to make such report, or the making of a false report, in respect to 
such passengers, shall incur a penalty of seventy-five dollars for 
every such passenger so omitted or falsely reported. 

Second. A requirement that within said period of twenty-four 
hours the master, owner, or consignee of such vessel shall pay to the 
collector of customs of such port the sum of two dollars for every 
such alien passenger so arriving or landing. 

Third, Enacting that the master, owner, or consignee of a vessel 
bringing alien passengers from a foreign countr}- into any port of 
the United States shall not be permitted to land any such pas- 
sengers as had been within one year prior to the time of their 
arrival imprisoned for other than political offences, or within such 
period had been adjudged guilt}' of any criminal ofifence not of a 
political character, or who within six months immediately previous 
to such arrival had been inmates of a lunatic asylum, poor-house, or 
other like institution, or had been in receipt of public aid, or who at 
the time of arrival were unable to support themselves. But all such 
persons are to be returned to the country from whence they were 
brought, at the expense of the master, owner, or consignee aforesaid. 
An}' violation of these provisions, or any failure to perform the 
requirements thereof, incurs a penalty of five hundred dollars. 

Fourth. The Legislatures of the different States are authorized to 
enact further laws for the protection of those States against the in- 
troduction by vessel of immigrant paupers or criminals f^om foreign 
countries, and for indemnity against the expenses of maintaining, 
supporting, or returning them. And until such legislation shall have 
been enacted, the laws in regard to such convicts, paupers, and 
lunatics now existing in any such State are ratified and confirmed. 

Fifth. All moneys received from forfeiture or penalties, or ftom 
the capitation-tax, are reserved by the national government for the 
reimbursement to the dififerent States, pro rata^ of any expense 
incurred by them for the support and maintenance of emigrants 
landed under the provisions of the bill within five years from the 
date of their arrival. 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Treasury is empowered to enter into 
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a contract with sach State commission, board, or officer as may be 
designated by the governor of any State to take charge of the local 
affairs of immigration in the ports within said State, and to provide 
for the relief and support of such immigrants therein landing as may 
fall into distress or need public aid within a period of five years 
from the date of such landing, under the rules and regulations to be 
prescribed bv the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It will be seen at once that this bill, if enacted by Congress, 
will extend to all immigrants arriving in any part of the 
United States, the same protection that has been given since 
1838 to immigrants arriving in Massachusetts, and for nearly 
thirty years by the State of New York, to those immigrants 
who have landed since 1847 at the city of New York. Out 
of something more than 8,000,000 immigrants reported as 
arriving in the United States since May 5, 1847, nearly 
6,000,000, or about two-thirds of the wholo number, have 
landed at New York, where, under a well-devised and, upon 
the whole, a well-administered system of care and protection, 
they have been forwarded to their places of destination in near 
or remote parts of the country, have been aided in distress, 
relieved in sickness, supported in poverty, and in many cases 
sent back to the land from which they came. The number of 
poor immigrants thus assisted at New York has been more 
than a million, though most of these received very slight 
pecuniary aid from the State of New York through the Com- 
missioners of Immigration, who have had the oversight of 
all the immigrants arriving at the port of New York. The 
expenses necessary for their care and relief have been paid out 
of a common fund created by requiring of every immigrant a 
small sum varying from $1.50 to $2.50, to be paid by each 
one, upon landing in New York. This **head money," or 
capitation tax, was generally paid for them by the owners of 
the vessels on which they have found passage to America, 
and has been regarded as an insurance premium, or, in the 
aggregate, a fund for paying the cost of aiding any individual 
among the millions thus assessed who might need relief. Nu 
simpler or more practicable mode having been found of 
assessing upon all the countries which send us immigrants 
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the expense of relieving such paupers as they send, the same 
impost has been levied in the bill before Congress, and will 
become a part of the national policy in regard to immigrants, 
if this bill is enacted at the present session of Congress. 

In fact, this is an old policy in the seaboard States, having 
been commenced in Massachusetts- as early as 1701, in New 
York and Pennsylvania before the Revolution, and having been 
adopted almost in the proposed form in Massachusetts and New 
York before the tidal wave of European emigration brought 
to our shores the millions that have landed here from Ireland, 
Germany, England, Scandinavia, and France, since the Irish 
famine of 1846, and the years of revolution that succeeded it 
on the continent of Europe. It appears that these two States, 
New York and Massachusetts, have been receiving in some 
years, at their chief ports (New York and Boston), more than 
the average population of one of the ten smaller States of the 
Union. Thus, before 1850, the annual immigration at these 
ports had exceeded 300,000 ; yet, by the census of 1850, there 
were ten States — Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin — whose average population was less than 250,000. 
In 1870 there were still ten States whose average population 
was below the yearly immigration of 1869-70 into Massachu- 
setts and New York. Now, it would have been just as equi- 
table to expect that these two States should pay all the cost of 
poor relief in one of these States, say New Hampshire, as that 
they should bear all the expense imposed by an immigration 
of 300,000, without taxing the immigrants themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, the immigrants were taxed, and, so far as we have 
ever heard, the tax was cheerfully paid. It was evident to 
them, or to such of them as took thought about the matter at 
all, that the protection afforded in return for the money paid 
was always an equivalent, and frequently much more than 
that. But the shipowners and steamship corporations, through 
whose hands the immigrants' capitation money passed, on its 
way to the public treasury, sought to divert it to their own 
profit, and at last refused to pay it over, alleging that the 
State laws exacting it were unconstitutional. This question. 
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which had been several times before the United States 
Supreme Court, in one form or another, during the past fifty 
years, finally came up for decision in 1875. The opinion 
rendered in March, 1876, by Justice Miller, was in substance 
that the State laws, being regulations of commerce, were 
unconstitutional, and ought to be superseded by enactments 
of the national government. ** We are of opinion," said the 
Court, ** that this whole subject has been confided to Congress 
by the Constitution ; that Congress can more appropriately 
and with more acceptance exercise it than any other body 
known to our law, State or national ; that by providing a 
system of laws in these matters, applicable to all ports and to 
all vessels, a serious question, which has long been matter of 
contest and complaint, may be effectually and satisfactorily 
settled." 

Acting upon the suggestion contained in this decision of 
the highest court in the land, the official boards in the sea- 
board States which have had, under State laws, the supei*vision 
of immigration, and of the support of the foreign-born poor, 
have been taking counsel with each other in order to frame 
such laws as hud become necessary. After much consulta- 
tion and correspondence, in which the Boards of Charities 
in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois have taken part, the bill 
above cited was agreed upon as satisfactory in substance, 
though open to modification in some of its details. It pro- 
vides, as has been seen, for a capitation tax of two dollars on 
each immigrant, to be collected under national authority, and 
to form a fund which, like the funds formerly accruing from 
the same source in New York and other States, is to be 
applied for the general protection of the immigrants at the 
ports where they land, and in particular for the care of the 
sick, the relief of the poor, and the support of the insane and 
infirm among them in whatever part of the country they may 
be. In short (as before said), it is an extension to the whole 
nation, and, under national law, of the old State system of 
dealing with immigration. 

This system has been found by long experience to check 
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and prevent pauperism among the newly arrived immigrants, — 
not absolutely, of course, but in a considerable degree, when 
well administered, and to some extent even when its admin- 
istration is faulty. It checks pauperism in two ways, — 
directly and indirectly. It does so directly by furnishing to 
the industrious immigrant that temporary aid in sickness or 
pecuniary distress without which he might become a per- 
manent pauper, by bringing together the members of separated 
families, by placing the immigrant who needs the help of 
friends among his friends, and by maintaining in other ways 
an effective supervision of those who become permanent 
residents of the United States. It checks pauperism indirectly 
by maintaining such a supervision also, that those paupers 
who are sent over here by persons in their own countrjs in 
order to escape the burden of supporting them, arc in many 
instances discovered and sent back ; while others, who could 
only be paupers if they remained here, but who could be 
better provided for in their native land, are returned to the 
place they came from. This policy of detaining and returning 
paupers (and criminals, also, if they can be discovered), when 
persevered in for a period of years, has the effect to raise 
very much the standard of immigration, by making it more 
and more difficult for the unworthy and undesirable elements 
of the European populations to flow this way. At the same 
time, the immigrants of vigor and substance come in greater 
numbers, and more readily, if they know that they are not to be 
brought in contact with vagrants and criminals, or required to 
contribute heavily to the support of poor persons who have 
no proper claim upon them. Time is required for the super- 
vision of immigration to produce the effect here mentioned, 
and there will be many instances where the supervisiou is 
quite ineffectual to prevent the influx of foreign pauperism, 
and still more, of foreign criminality. But the experience of 
nearly thirty years in New York, and of twenty-five years in 
Massachusetts, proves that much good can thus be done. It 
is a fact, that since this strict examination and watchful pro- 
tection of immigrants began, the quality of immigration has 
much improved, and its quantity has increased. For this 
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there are other causes, but one useful auxiliary has been this 
very supervision of which we have spoken. 

We have not proposed to enter here upon the important 
but difficult question of how to exclude from our immigration 
that considerable infusion of criminals and convicts which has 
long been noticed by those who have observed the growth of 
a criminal class in America. Our own work deals chiefly 
with immigration and pauperism ; but since many of these 
imported criminals are at intervals in their career paupers 
also, the two topics are intimately connected. And this may 
be said, that one of the best means of detecting and turning 
back the flow of criminals towards this country from older 
lands, is to keep up such an organization for the prevention 
of pauperism as has just been described. 

It used to be objected to such legislation as this now 
proposed in Congress, that it was unconstitutional, because 
enacted by the State governments. This objection, of course, 
falls to the ground the moment Congress takes the matter up, 
now that the Supreme Court has decided in favor of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to pass such laws as may be 
deemed wisest to regulate immigration. Let us, then, consider 
some other objections that have been raised, from time to time, 
against the policy of regulating immigration, the right to do 
so being fully conceded to the general government, and certain 
incidental rights and powers remaining undisputed in the 
State governments. In this policy, several things are to be 
considered, the good of the immigrant being one of these, 
the security and prosperity of the community to which he 
comes being another, and his relations to the community 
from which he comes being a third, and by no means an 
unimportant consideration. 

It has been argued that a tax levied on each immigrant, to 
be expended for the common good of all, is an oppressive 
exaction, having a tendency to check immigration, and to im- 
poverish the immigrant. But if we consider that he generally 
comes from a country where he has been more heavily taxed, 
that this ** head money** (amounting, let us suppose, to two 
dollars) is the only direct tax that he is called upon to pay 
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for some years, and that it is no greater than the common 
poll-tax of New England, which each resident voter must pay, 
there seems to be nothing oppressive in the capitation tax at 
the port of landing. If, now, we compare the small sum paid 
with the great benefit that often is derived from it to the 
immigrant himself, it will appear to be anything but oppres- 
sive. It is, in fact, as we have said, an insurance premium 
which he pays to secure himself the right to relief and support, 
should he need it within five years after landing. If he is 
prosperous, and does not need aid, he can the better afibrd to 
pay it ; if he falls into distress, then it is more than repaid to 
him in the care that he receives, and has a right to claim, 
from the authorities to whom his capitation tax was paid. 
Thousands of instances might be cited to show how this benef- 
icent system works, but we will only give one. There landed 
in Boston, eight or nine years ago, a simple and honest young 
Irish woman, who, under a contract of marriage, had followed 
her lover to Massachusetts. By some mistake, she had lost 
his address, and he had not been informed when she would 
arrive. Consequently, upon landing, she found herself alone 
amid strangers, with little money, and in no condition to earn 
any. She had paid her **head money," and therefore became 
a charge to the State of Massachusetts, which received her 
into one of its charitable establishments, maintained her 
for six months or more, found out the residence of her lover, 
brought them together, and saw them happily married and 
established in life. For all this, it is probable that Massachu- 
setts expended $100 in return for the two dollars which this 
poor woman had paid as head money. We maintain, therefore, 
that the good of the immigrant is not only promoted by this 
mutual system of taxation and protection, but that such a 
system is actually necessary to secure him from hardship. 
But there is another side to this question. 

The good of the country which receives the immigrant is 
quite as much to be considered as the good of the individual 
alien who, for one reason or another, lands on our shores. 
Immigration, though valuable, is by no means an unmixed 
blessing, and even in cases where it appears so in the end, it 
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is often a blessing in disguise to the country receiving an 
indiscriminate and unregulated immigration. It introduces 
youth, vigor, poverty, and industry ; but it also introduces 
disease, ignorance, crime, pauperism, and idleness. There 
was a time when convicts and the sweepings of the London 
streets were shipped over to the American colonies, just as 
they were afterwards sent to Botany Bay and the afflicted 
country districts of Australia. This was immigration in its 
worst form; we desire it at its best. Transportation for 
crime has ceased, but even now we receive a great many per- 
sons of the criminal class, — 

** True patriots they, for be it understood, 
They left their country for their country^s good.** 

When we consider this branch of the subject, we come 
inevitably to the relations of the emigrant with the country he 
is leaving. And here we trench upon that fertile theme for 
international controversy, — extradition and the renunciation 
of allegiance, which has for years been the subject of diplo- 
matic correspondence between the United States and the 
nations of Europe. Without taking sides in any of these con- 
troversies, we may be permitted to say, that the relations of 
pauperism on the one hand, and of self-dependence on the other, 
may, in some of their aspects, be as well included in the 
treaties between nations, as are the mercantile and criminal 
responsibilities of the emigrating citizen, with which the courts 
of law now deal under treaties of commerce and extradition. 
There should be, for example, some modification of our treaty 
with China, if that be necessary to prevent the importation 
of prostitutes into the Pacific States ; and there might also 
be some provision inserted in treaties with European nations, 
by which the deportation of paupers and criminals (not under 
indictment) from those nritions to the United States should 
be prohibited, and the whole subject of immigration regulated. 
The bill herewith submitted is but a partial attempt to pro- 
vide by law for this regulation ; but, so far as it goes, we 
commend it to the support of the Legislature and citizens of 
Massachusetts. 
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This whole subject of immigration, as connected with the 
increase of pauperism and crime, was brought before the con- 
ference of State Boards of Charities at Saratoga, last Sep- 
tember, and there was a general agreement of opinion in favor 
of some such legislation as has been proposed. Should the 
bill of which we have given an outline, or a similar bill, be 
enacted by Congress, its good effects would be felt in Massa- 
chusetts quite as much as in any State except New York, 
since we receive, one year with another, a larger immigration 
than any State after New York. Of late, very few immi- 
grants have come to us, compared with the great numbers we 
formerly received ; and it has even been found that more per- 
sons have sailed to Europe from Massachusetts, in 1876, than 
have landed on our shores during the past year. But with 
a revival of financial prosperity, such as is now apparently 
begun, immigration also will revive, especially should war in 
Europe become general, and continue for any length of time. 

Such a renewal of immigration would bo welcomed by all 
who desire the welfare of this countiy, and of the industrious 
people of the whole world. But it must be remembered that 
everybody is not industrious, and that there is an evil industry 
as well as a beneficial one. In proposing to protect and 
regulate immigration under the national authority, the Boards 
of Charities and other State ofiicials have in view no restric- 
tion upon commerce, and no measure that will prove in the 
slightest degree injurious to the honest, self-supporting immi- 
grant, or to the unfortunate poor. If in caring for these 
classes, the government should be found to have lessened the 
profits of capitalists who control railroad and steamship lines, 
who enrich themselves by grants of the public laud, and who 
seek to shape legislation in their own pecuniary interest, 
we believe there is no class of citizens in the United States 
that can better afford the loss. It is the duty of the State to 
watch over both persons and propertj^ ; but the claim of the 
poor to protection, in matters of this kind, is more pressing 
than the claim of corporations to large dividends. So fur as 
can be learned, the main opposition to the proposed enact- 
ment comes from such corporations. 
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Y. The State Establishments and their Condition. 

As was set forth in the Board's last report, there are four 
classes of establishments supported by the Commonwealth, 
and under the supervision of this Board, — Prisons, Lunatic 
Hospitals, Almshouses, and Schools. The number of all is 
eleven, including the Danvers Hospital, and they are classified 
as follows : — 

I. Prisons, of which there are two, — the State Prison at 
Charlestown, now included in the limits of Boston, and the 
State Workhouse at Bridgewater. 

n. The Lunatic Hospitals, of which there are three, 
besides the Danvers Hospital, now building; namely, the 
Worcester, the Taunton, and the Northampton hospitals. To 
this class also belongs the Insane Asylum at Tewksbury, 
which is a part of the State Almshouse thei*e ; and in one 
respect all these hospitals might be classed among the pauper 
establishments, inasmuch as from two-thirds to five-sixths of 
their patients are paupers. 

III. Pauper Establishments, of which the only one re- 
maining is the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, with branches 
at the State Workhouse and at the Slate Primary School, 
where a few State paupers are maintained temporarily. 

IV. Schools, of which there are four, — the State Primary 
School at Monson, the State Reform School at Westborough, 
the State Industrial School at Lancaster, and the School for 
Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth at South Boston. The 
last is included, because it is now practically a State estab- 
lishment. 

There are, therefore, ten establishments, with walls and 
buildings already completed, belonging to these three classes, 
in place of the twelve which existed in 1863, when the Board 
was created. The number of their present inmates is, on the 
whole, less than that of the twelve es4ablishments which the 
Board first visited in 1863, though in some of them the 
number has greatly increased in these thirteen years. 

The three State almshouses have been consolidated into one, 
with branches ; the Primary School has taken the place of one 
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discontinued almshouse, and the State Workhouse of another. 
The State Reformatories have not only been diminished in 
number, but in the number of pupils. The same is true of 
the State*almbhou8es ; but the population of the State hospitals 
and of the State Prison is nearly double what it was in 1863. 
The Board of Charities has the power of transfer from one 
lunatic hospital to another, and to the Asylum at Tewksbury ; 
from the State Almshouse to the State Primary School, and 
vice versa; from the Primary School to the Reformatories; 
from the Reformatories to the State Workhouse; from the 
State Almshouse and State Workhouse to the lunatic hos- 
pitals; indirectly from the Reform School to the Primary 
School ; general power of admission and discharge at the 
Primary School, and power of dischai^e from the State 
Almshouse and State Workhouse. It possesses no power of 
admission, discharge, or transfer in regard to the convicts at 
the State Prison, or the pupils at the Idiot School ; and has 
no direct ])ower to regulate the expenses or the management 
at any of these establishments, which have each their own 
superintendent aud board of trustees or inspectors. 

/. — Prisons. 

(].) The Slate Prison at CharlesUntm. 
The Charlestown State Prison has never been so crowded 
with convicts as during the year 187(). The condition of things 
in respect to economy, discipline, and the reformation of con- 
victs, remains much the same as at the date of our last report. 
There are fewer of the convicts in idleness, and, consequently, 
the prison deficit, instead of being $77,000 as was then esti- 
mated for the year 1876, will not reach $60,000. But while 
more work is done and paid for, less instruction is given to 
the convicts, — the prison school having been discontinued 
when the idle men were set at work. Escapes and attempts 
at escape have been frequent, and there has been the usual 
high percentage of recommitments. We see little reason to 
believe that this prison does anything to check or repress 
heinous crime in Massachusetts ; nor does it appear how the 
costly new prison at Concord can do this, unless a change of 
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system occurs. This new prison has gone forward rapidly 
since the act of last April was passed, extending the time for 
its construction. The money already expended in the work has 
been about $600,000, and the amount needed to complete and 
furnish if will probably exceed $300,000, making its whole 
cost nearly a million of dollars. No part of the old prison 
property has been sold within the year, and none is likely to 
be sold for years to come. Indeed, the old prison will prob- 
ably continue to be used for a certain class of convicts, after 
the new one is opened, which ought to be in the latter part 
of 1877. The Secretary's Report will give more detailed in- 
formation concerning the two prisons at Charlestown and at 
Concord, as well as concerning the State Workhouse, the 
Women's Prison at Sherborn, and the several county and 
city prisons. 

(2.) The State Workhouse at Bridgewaier. 

This is one of the few prisons in Massachusetts that has 
not been crowded during 1876, the average number of con- 
victs at Bridgewater not having reached 400, and the whole 
number in confinement being less than 775. Of these, more 
than 75 had settlements in some town or city, diminishing 
by that amount the number of state paupers in the work- 
house, and reducing the cost of the establishment to the State. 
Its management has been humane and economical, though it 
has not been found easy to employ the convicts in profitable 
labor. During the ten years of its existence, the State Work- 
bouse has served a useful purpose, and may well be con- 
tinued, even after the completion of the Women's Prison at 
Sherborn shall have enabled most of the female convicts at 
Bridgewater to be better provided for in that prison. The 
number of male and female convicts during the past year has 
been about equal, more men than women being committed 
from the towns and cities, and the new settlement law appar- 
ently operating to diminish the number of women committed 
from the State Almshouse at Tewksbury. The whole num- 
ber of both sexes sent from the State Almshouse was 259 ; 
from the towns and cities, and from the state reformatories, 
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176. Thus we see that two-fiflhs of the recent commitments 
came from other places than Tewksbury. The number of 
these persons sent from outside who remained on the first of 
October, 1876, was 120. The commitments from Tewks- 
bury have averaged about 280 for five years past, rising from 
260 in 1871 to 309 in 1875, but falling to 259 in 1876. 

There is now a larger number of persons not convicts sup- 
ported at Bridgewater than for several years past ; the 
Board of Charities having begun in August a series of pauper 
removals from the Tewksbury Almshouse, in order to keep 
down the number there to something near the proper capacity 
of the buildings, and to permit the new physicians at Tewks- 
bury to reorganize the medical department in the most effect- 
ive way. The paupers thus transferred from Tewksbury to 
Bridgewater have been selected for special reasons, and one 
result of the transfer has been to make some of them self- 
supporting. The total cost of the Bridgewater establishment 
has by this means been somewhat increased for the calendar 
year, but will not exceed the appropriation. As in most of 
the recent years, the death-rate at Bridgewater has been low, 
and the number of infant lives yearly preserved by the trans- 
fer of mothers of illegitimate children to the workhouse under 
sentence is now considerable. To save such lives, and to 
enable the mothers themselves to face the temptations of the 
world with better hope of resistance, was one of the objects 
sought in establishing the workhouse in 1866. 

11. — The Lunatic Hospitals. 
(1.) The Worcester Hospital. 
The new hospital buildings are still incomplete, and will 
not be ready for the reception of patients until the summer of 
1877, nor then, unless the Legislature shall first appropriate a 
large sum for furnishing them. It is not quite certain that 
the present appropriations for construction — about $1,1-70,- 
000, or, with interest up to July, 1877, $1,300,000— will 
complete the buildings and fence the grounds. Assuming 
that no less than $100,000 more will need to be appropriated 
for furnishing the new hospital, the final cost before occupa- 
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tion will exceed $1,400,000. The surplus accumulated by 
the excess of receipts over current expenses in the old hospi- 
tal will nearly all be needed in opening the new buildings, 
and repairing the old one, which, for the present, must con- 
tinue to be used for hospital purposes. The plan favored by 
this Board for the future use of the two hospitals at Worces- 
ter, and of the hospitals and asylums at Taunton, Northamp- 
ton, Tewksbury and Danvers, has been set forth in the pre- 
ceding pages of this Report. This plan was, in October last, 
laid before the superintendents of the three State hospitals for 
their examination and criticism, and some of their suggestions 
are elsewhere considered. 

The number of patients at Worcester during the calendar 
year 1876 averaged nearly 500, which is greater than in any 
year, except 1853-4, since the hospital was opened in 1833. 
The number of different patients treated during the year 
ended October 1, 1876, was 811, of whom 72 recovered and 
77 died. In 1854, when the whole number of patients was 
819, and the average 537, there were but 41 deaths. The 
contrast in the death-rate at the two periods is quite marked. 
In the five years, 1850-54, the average number at Worcester 
being 475 patients, there were but 216 deaths, or an average 
of 43 in a year. In the five years, 1872-76, the average 
number of patients being about the same, there were 328 
deaths, or an average of 66 in a year ; while for the four 
years, 1873-6, the average number of deaths has been 72. 
These figures would seem to indicate that the hospital popu- 
lation is less curable, and more prone to die, than in former 
years. This is the opinion of some persons, and various the- 
ories are formed to account for the supposed fact. It appears 
by the statistics of the Secretary, in the Appendix, that in 
respect to mortality among its insane inmates, the Tewksbury 
Asylum is even now more unfortunate than any of the Massa- 
chusetts institutions where the insane are treated at public 
expense ; that next to this, though much above it, stands the 
Worcester Hospital; that the Taunton, South Boston and 
Somerville hospitals come next, and that the Northampton 
Hospital stands best in this particular. In none of these 
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establishments, except that at Tewksbury, is the death-rate 
surprisingly lai*ge, though it could probably be reduced at 
Taunton and Worcester by reducing the number of patients 
under the direct charge of one superintendent. This will be 
done if the new plan is adopted, for each of the two Worcester 
hospitals would have its own resident physician. 

The ctirrent expenses of the old hospital during the past 
year have been $100,000, of which $10,762 was for the board of 
State patients, $59,463 was paid by cities and towns, and the 
rest by private individuals. The cost of salaries at Worces- 
ter was $34,800 ; of provisions, $36,200. At the Taunton 
Hospital, with nearly two hundred more patients, the salaries 
paid were $28,000, and the provisions cost $47,600. At the 
Northampton Hospital the cost of salaries was $26,000, and 
of provisions about $29,000. The difference among the hos- 
pitals in respect to the cost of provisions is mainly owing, 
perhaps, to the difference in the product of the hospital farms, 
that of the Northampton farm being much greater, in pro- 
portion to the number of patients, than the product of the 
Taunton farm. It is supposed that, when the new hospital 
at Worcester is occupied, the new farm will be cultivated to 
better advantage than at present, the patients capable of 
working on it lodging now a mile or more from the farm. In 
this respect, and in some others which concern the manage- 
ment of farm labor, both the Worcester and the Taunton 
hospitals are at some disadvantage when compared with the 
Northampton hospital, where the land cultivated is very 
accessible, the number of farm laborers large, and the 
product of their labor very serviceable in reducing the aver- 
age weekly cost of provisions. As computed by the super- 
intendents, the whole average weekly cost for current 
expenses is, at Worcester, $3.85 ; at Northampton, $3.52, 
and at Taunton about $3.30, excluding extraordinary repairs. 

(2.) The TaujUon EoapUal 

The recent additions to this establishment, now completed 
and occupied, are among the best wards for the treatment of 
the insane in Massachusetts. Their connection with an over- 
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crowded, and in some respects ill-constructed hospital, takes 
away something from their fitness ; but, on the other hand, 
they enable the whole hospital to do its work much better in 
the old wards, which have been somewhat improved. The 
whole establishment is crowded, and should be relieved of 
nearly two hundred of its present inmates, so soon as the 
new Worcester Hospital can be occupied. In the opinion of 
this Board, no hospital for the curable insane shotild bo built 
for more than 300 patients, and on no account should more 
than 500 chronic patients be placed under one superintend- 
ent. Considering its condition, the Taunton Hospital is very 
well conducted, and is doing a good work ; but it can never 
do satisfactorily what a curative hospital undertakes to do 
while the number of its inmates is so large, and their classifi- 
cation is so defective. 

Of all the State patients admitted to hospital treatment 
during the year (a little more than 500), the Taunton Hospi- 
tal received more than three-fiflhs (325), though it constantly 
maintains little more than one-fifth of those supported by 
the State during the year at Worcester, Taunton, North- 
ampton and Tewksbury ; the whole average number thus 
supported having been about 750 in 1876, and the average 
number at Taunton about 160. The average number of town 
and city patients at Taunton has been 435; so that six- 
sevenths of the permanent population, and more than nine- 
tenths of the admissions, at Taunton, are paupers. It has 
been much the same for many years ; and this hospital, with- 
out some change of policy, would continue to be, for years to 
come, more nearly a pauper hospital, than any other in the 
State, except those at South Boston and Tewksbury, which 
are rather asylums than hospitals. Mainly for this reason, we 
find the cost of sup|K)rt at Taunton less than at Worcester, 
and this year less than at Northampton, as has already been 
mentioned. Of course the large average number now sup- 
ported at Taunton reduces the average weekly cost of each 
patient. This average number was last year more than 100 
greater than in 1875, having then been 557, and in 1876, 
664, in both cases for the year ending October 1. For the 
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calendar year 1876, the average number at Taunton has been 
ni(irc than G70, and will this year, in all probability, exceed 
700, until the opening of the new hospital at Worcester 
relieves the pressure upon Taunton. 

The condition of things at Taunton, for the past two or 
three years, well illustrates the general situation of our Com- 
monwealth in respect to the burden of insanity. Four years 
ago, before the enlargement of the hospital was begun, the 
average number of patients did not much exceed 400, although 
the wards were crowded. One-half its original dimensions 
have since been added to the structure. In three years these 
new wards have been filled up, and the hospital is now more 
crowded than before the enlargement, the number of patients 
at present being about 700. So great is the pressure upon 
public establishments for the insane in Massachusetts, that 
they are filled almost as soon as opened. Then, too, every 
new hospital soon becomes a reservoir of chronic insanity, 
and no doubt draws in patients from other States and 
countries, while collecting those which our own community 
furnishes. Only a small part of these patients arc completely 
restored to sanity;* the rest are discharged unrecovered, 
unless they die in the hospital, or remain there as permanent 
residents. Hence the constantly accumulating mass of incur- 
ables in all our hospitals, even in those which discharge the 
greatest percentage of their patients as cured. 

The superintendent of the Taunton Hospital does not seem 
quite prepared to admit this explanation of the large increase 
of chronic insanity in his establishment. He finds that 67 
per cent, of those admitted before 1860, not known to have 
been in any other hospital, were cases of recent insanity; 
while of the cases since 1870, the percentage of recent in- 
sanity is but 49. Hence he infers that fewer recent cases 
than formerly are sent to the hospital. But bis own figures 
show that there were never so many recent cases received at 
Taunton in a single year as he admitted in 1876. He received 
last year 241 patients who had been insane less than six 
months, while the annual average of such admissions in the 22 

• At Taontoo, in 1876, 123 recoyered, out of 1,100 patienta. 
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years since 1854 was but 143. lu no previous year have 
there been more than 200, and only that number since 
1870. 

Is there not, then, a more probable explanation why a larger 
proportion than formerly of chronic cases, not known to have 
been in any hospital, has lately been admitted at Taunton, 
than to suppose that the recent cases are purposely kept at 
home until they become chronic? Is it not apparent that, 
with an increased number of hospitals, the number of persons 
discharged without recovery has grown so large that there 
must be more chronic admissions? Manj^ of those registered 
as '^not known to have been in any other hospital," are atlter- 
wards found to be .old hospital cases ; and this is very likely 
to be so at Taunton, to an extent not suspected by the Super- 
intendent. Speaking from an experience which now covers 
many years, and many thousand cases, we can say that there 
is no perceptible change in the readiness with which recent 
cases of insanity are committed to the hospitals, especially 
when the persons so committed are a public charge, — which 
is the case of more than nine-tenths of those sent to Taunton, 
as already stated. 

The deaths at Taunton have been 98 during the past year, 
among a total of something more than 1,100 different patients, 
and an average number of G64. This death-rate is somewhat 
less, if computed on the whole number, than that at Worces- 
ter, and considerably less, if computed on the average 
number; but it is nearly double the death-rate at North- 
ampton, where only 37 patients died out of an average num- 
ber of 474, and a whole number of 620 different patients. 
Although there are other reasons for the great increase of 
deaths at Taunton, yet we cannot avoid the thought that the 
collection, under one roof, of so many insane persons, has 
diminished their chance of survival. Whenever more than 
500 persons are thus aggregated, the death-rate almost in- 
variably rises out of proportion to the number. The Willard 
Asylum for the Chronic Insane, of New York, is an apparent 
exception to this rule, — ^but there the patients are lodged in 
detached buildings. 

A 
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In what has been said on a previous page concerning the 
Wiiiard Asylum, the Superintendent of the Taunton Hospital 
seems to concur, and even goes a step farther than we have 
done, in recommending that both the curable and incurable 
should be treated at Tewksbury in buildings such as are pro- 
vided for the incurable at the Willard Asylum. His words 
are : — 



*' Elevate Tewksburj' out of a mere receptacle into the position of 
a state hospital. . . . We do not want a palace for this ; build- 
ings substantially like the detached wards at Ovid, N. Y., with an 
executive building of moderate size and convenient access, with no 
expense for mere architectural displaj*, would still afford everything 
that i8 essential or really desirable for the treatmoit of the insane,* 
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We are glad to find that Dr. Godding, like Dr. Earlc, thus 
emphatically declares against the system of hospital palaces, 
which has proved such a useless burden to the tax-paj'ers of 
Massachusetts. In regard to the buildings and method of 
treatment at Ovid, N. Y., a few passages may be cited from 
Mr. Sanborn's account of his visit there, in September last : — 

'* At the Willard Asylum, the buildings in which nearly 1,200 in- 
sane persons (chiefl}' paupers, and nearly all incurable) pass their 
lives, are scattered over a pleasant farm, a mile in length, in detached 
buildings, none containing more than 500, while the smallest contains 
but about 150. Instead of being cooped up within stone walls or in 
narrow yards, they have the range of this farm of nearly five hun- 
dred acres, and such of them as are able to work, assist in cultivat- 
ing the soil, gathering the crops, and performing the numberless 
tasks that belong to a great colon}' such as this is. It is a colony, 
I mean, in the French sense ; that is, a rural communit}' living upon 
its own land, and cultivating that, and resembles in some degree 
the famous ' colony of Fitz-James,' at Clermont, in France, where 
between 1,000 and 2,000 pauper insane have long been supported, 
and have contributed almost the whole cost of their maintenance by 
their farm labor. It is quite probable that Dr. John B. Chapin, the 
real founder of the Willard Asylum (although it bears the name of 
another physician, now dead), had the Clermont colony in mind 
while planning the establishment which he now directs on the shore 
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of Seneca Lake. In many respects, however, it differs widely from 
its French protot3'pe. It may also be called, as I believe it has 
been, * the American Gheel,' though it is much smaller than that 
famous ' city of the simple ' among the wastes of Belgium. It re- 
sembles Gheel more in its spirit and aim than in its circumstances ; 
and it is, in fact, a well-managed hospital for the incurable insane, 
on a new plan, and with some remarkable advantages over the old 
S3'stem of hospital building and management. 

*' When our insane superintendents have been required to explain 
and defend the plan of their immense hospital palaces, they have 
laid great stress on the assumed fact that the insane patients in 
detached buildings could not be so conveniently visited each day by 
the resident ph3'sician, — as if this were reason enough for expending 
S500,000 more on the buildings of a single establishment. But Dr. 
Chapin finds at his asylum that the patients in the detached build- 
ings can be visited and cared for sufficiently by the resident physi- 
cians, although they live outside of a half-mile circuit. I will 
venture to sa}' that the}* are as well cared for, in respect both to 
medication and diet, as the patients at Worcester, Taunton or 
Boston. I except Northampton, because there the diet of the 
patients is unusually good ; 3*et the death-rate at the Willard 
Asylum shows that the patients are as successfully treated as even 
those at Northampton. 

''Of the 1,173 patients whom I found at the Willard Asylum, 679 
were women, — nearly three-fifths of the whole. Of the 500 men, 
but a small minority were able to do a day's work, and probably the 
majority of them can do little or nothing. The same is true of the 
women. Yet the whole farm is carried on chiefly by the labor of 
the men, while the women do most of the indoor work. The 
attendants are about as many in proportion to the patients as at 
Taunton, and the cost of maintaining the whole establishment will 
be this year less than Si 75,000 for an average of about 1,050 
patients. The counties pa}* three dollars a week for the board of 
patients, about thirty cents a week for clothing and breakage, 
while the State keeps the buildings in repair, and pa3's a few thou- 
sand dollars for the salaries of the chief officers. The whole cost is 
about three dollars and fifty cents for each patient, which is pre- 
cisely what the State pays in Massachusetts for the board of its 
pauper patients at Northampton and elsewhere. ... In my 
opinion, the Willard Asylum is too large, and I even doubt whether 
there is any economy in managing an establishment with more than 
500 patients ; but the usual evils of large institutions are not visible 
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at Willard, so well does Dr. Chapin keep bis work in hand. There 
are, in fact, four separate establishments on this one estate ; and 
when the new group of detached buildings is completed and occupied 
next summer, there will be five separate buildings or groups, capable 
of containing 1,450 patieuts. The farm is dotted with buiUlingSi 
and looks like a manufacturing village rather than an insane asylum. 
The steward lives in a separate house, built of brick, and costing 
less than $5,000, but far better for a famil}- than the quarters 
usuall}* assigned to such an officer in the hospital palaces which some 
superintendents delight to build. Several of the medical officers 
and other officers of the higher grade live in the detached buildings, 
and the attendants there take their meals among the patients." 

(3.) The Northampton Hospital 
This establishment has been doing its appointed work in 
the past year in its usual quiet and effective way. Its current 
expenses have been a little less than in 1875, and, for tho 
year ending October 1, 1876, were $85,000, of which the 
State paid $48,766, and tho cities and. towns $27,510. The 
average weekly cost for each patient was a little more than 
$3.50; but the support of each patient could hardly be 
furnished for $5 a week, were it not for tho well-managed 
farm and the methodical system of labor among tho patients. 
In this way, a weekly price of board which might seem to 
be insufficient is made to furnish the patients with as many 
comforts as are ordinarily found in the most expensive hospi- 
tals. It is the opinion of Dr. Earlc, the Superintendent, a 
very competent judge, that this weekly cost is sufficient, and 
that all necessary comforts and means of remedial treatment 
can be supplied to tho insane poor in a well-equipped and 
well-managed state hospital for this price. Ho argues, 
therefore, and apparently with good reason, that the scale 
of expenditure contemplated in the Danvers Hospitil is 
unnecessary, unwise, and consequently unjust towards tho 
whole class of insane poor in tho State, who must suffer 
from a too partial distribution of tho public money. If too 
much is expended upon one portion of the pauper insane, too 
little will be paid for the rest. The whole argument of Dr. 
Earle in relation to this matter, and to the curability of the 
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insane, is worthy of the most caroful consideration of the 
Legislature and the public. 

The Hospitals in General. 

The Secretary's Keport will give in more detail the facts 
concerning the three state hospitals now in actual operation. 
With the general results at these establishments, considering 
the difficulties under which they labor, the Commonwealth 
ought not to find fault, since it would bo unreasonable to 
expect perfection while our methods of dealing with insanity 
are so imperfect in practical working, even when theoretically 
right. The plan of classifying the patients in the state hos- 
piUils, already presented in this Report, has been examined 
by the superintendents of these hospitals, and, in the main, 
seems to be acceptable to them, although several modifications 
in detail have been suggested. But beyond the question thus 
considered, there are others of a more radical and comprehen- 
sive kind, to which some attention may here properly be 
given. 

A cursory survey of the present number, condition, and 
treatment of all the insane in the Commonwealth shows quite 
clearly the need of a systematic policy in regard to the whole 
number. Consideriug the expenditures that have been made 
in this department of public charity, can we claim those 
results in the way of recovery and improvement which we 
have been for many years taught to expect ? If we examine 
into the history of any one of our state lunatic hospitals, 
we shall find that the percentage of recoveries has gradually 
grown less (in no instance larger), while, at the same time, 
the rate of mortality has steadily increased. There must be, 
of course, substantial reasons for such diminished success, but 
those usually given are not self-evident, nor wholly satisfac- 
tory. The whole subject should be thoroughly investigated. 
For years, and especially of late, all our hospitals have been 
so crowded as to defeat, in some measure, the chief objects 
for which they were established. Their present crowded 
state must be injurious to health, and may thus account, in 
part, for the higher rate of mortality in recent years. It 
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certainly prevents that classification of the patients which is 
indispensable for their most successful treatment. The reason 
why is apparent. Whenever the wards of a hospital are 
crowded beyond certain limits, there cannot be that attention 
and watchfulness in individual cases that a physician should 
give. The patients themselves feel that they are overlooked 
or neglected, — that their particular cases are regarded as 
unimportant or even hopeless, and, therefore, they will not 
use the requisite means for their own improvement, nor have 
faith in those that may be employed. With the insane, not 
unfrequently, it is their state of mind and its laws, even more 
than those of the body, which must be regarded, and upon 
which success depends. 

Again, if we review historically the changes that have been 
made, from time to time, in the public provision for the 
insane, it is very evident that Massachusetts has not always 
been guided by a wise policy, or, indeed, by any well-settled 
purpose. In the location and construction of hospitals, there 
has not been enough foresight to secure all the requisite san- 
itary and social conditions. Sufficient regard has not been 
had, of late years, to the importance of curative treatment as 
such, neither have the laws of hygiene been always properly 
considered. In the opinion of the best judges, our hospitals 
have been too large, and have had so many inmates that 
neither superintendent nor assistants could do justice to them 
all. They have been allowed, very naturally, to fill up with a 
class of harmless and chronic cases, not able to be much bene- 
fited by hospital treatment. The question of making different 
and better provision in separate hospitals for this class has 
not been enough considered, and consequently the relations 
of one institution to another have not received sufficient con- 
sideration. By the plan proposed, something will be done to 
remedy this. 

The whole treatment of insanity seems at the present time 
to be passing through a period of transition. In making 
provision for an increased number of the insane, and in filling 
up the new hospitals, much discrimination will be requisite, 
and new powers may need to be granted to this Board, or to 
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some commission specially organized. In order to make the 
most suitable changes and classification at all the institutions, 
no small amount of time and consultation is absolutely neces- 
sary. No superintendent or board of trustees in any one hospi- 
tal can do this work. It must be done by some ngency outside 
of the hospitals, cooperating with them and consulting for 
the interests of all as well as for each one. At present, no 
adequate provision is made for this work. It cannot be done 
by the Executive, nor will it bo done by a committee of the 
Legislature. Neither is the Board of State Charities so organ- 
ized at present as to do it in the best manner. This work 
requires special qualifications, such as ample leisure, large 
medical experience and a thorough knowledge of public insti- 
tutions. There are many reasons why it could be carried on 
better in connection with the work now performed by the 
Board of State Charities than by some new commission, pro- 
vided the necessary powers were given. From the time when 
the members of this Board commenced their visits to the 
lunatic hospitals, and entered upon the discussion of insanity 
in their reports to the Legislature, they have become every 
year more and more convinced that their powers were inade- 
quate for the proper supervision and general management of 
the insane. Among the medical members of the Board who 
have given the subject the most consideration, there has been 
only one opinion : that the treatment of the insane, within 
and without the public establishments, would never be that 
which ought to exist, unless one or more persons were 
appointed for the express work of supervision. The late Dr. 
Howe, for so many years Chairman of this Board, than whom 
there could be no better judge, always expressed his opinion 
in favor of such supervision. And never was the importance 
of it more manifest than at the present time. At a conference 
of delegates from the State Boards of Charities recently held 
at Saratoga, after an earnest and full discussion concerning 
the treatment of the insane and the difiiculties attending it, 
there was a general expression of dissatisfaction with the 
present state of things, and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : — 
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Resolved^ That it is the sense of the members of the several 
Boards of State Charities present, that there should be one or 
more, persons connected with each Board whose time and attention 
should be devoted whollj* to the interests of the insane in each State, 
whether confined in institutions or otherwise provided for. 

It is in the highest degree desirable that the hospitals and 
asylums in Tvbich the insane are maintained (whether for cure or 
restraint, or simply for support at the public expense), should 
enjoy the confideuce of the public. Within the memory of 
persons now living, the American asylums did receive this 
confidence much more fully than was then true of the English 
asylums. Since the establishment of the English Commission 
of Lunacy (in consequence of flagrant abuses there), the 
English asylums have greatly improved, and now are viewed 
with less suspicion and distrust by the general public. Even 
in Massachusetts, where our asylums have been generally well 
managed, a feeling of distrust has sometimes existed, and this 
cannot fail to be increased by such abuses as those described 
at Tewksbury. Why should the American asylums have 
been losing the public confidence, while those of England and 
Scotland, once inferior to ours, have been gaining it? In the 
opinion of one of the most experienced and successful of the 
American superintendents (Dr. Butler, of Hartford), it is 
partly because our asylums have become overcrowded, and 
have not been subjected to the strict supervision long required 
by law in Great Britain. In Massachusetts, and we believe 
everywhere else, the hospitals and asylums which have had 
the most vigilant supervision are now the best, and stand 
highest in the public esteem. 

///. — Pauper Establishments. 

The State Almshouse at Tewksbury^ 
The capacity of this establishment has just been increased 
temporarily, but no permanent addition should be made, 
so long as it remains an almshouse. In spite of the closing 
of the other state almshouses (at Rainsford Island in 1867, 
at Monson and Bridgewater in 1872), the number of inmates 
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at Tcwksbury has never, till this year, been so Inr^e ns in the 
first five years of this almshouse, from 185*4 to 18G0. In 
fact, during its first seven months (in 1854), the number of 
admissions was about the same (2,193) as during the year 
ending October 1, 1876, when it was 2,100. In 1855, the 
whole number supported at Tcwksbury was 3,150; in 1858, 
3,586; in 1859, 3,026; and in 1861, 3,528. Tliere were 
periods during the winters of 1857-8 and 1861-2 when 
the number of inmates at Tcwksbury exceeded 1,200, and in 
the three state almshouses rose to nearly, or quite, 3,000. 
During the past year, the highest number at Tcwksbury was 
but 1,042, on February 19, 1876, and the largest number at 
the three establishments (January 8, 1876) was only 2,082, 
of whom less than 1,550 were legally state paupers ; 485 being 
Primary School children, and more than 50 being town and 
city paupers in the State Workhouse. 

A comparison of these figures will show how considerably 
the number of state paupers has diminished since 1863, in 
proportion to the whole population of the State. The whole 
number of state paupers supported in 1858, at the four state 
almshouses, was more than b,000, and in 1861 nearly 8,000; 
while in 1876, including all the inmates at Tcwksbury, Mon- 
son, and Bridgewater, and the sick state poor relieved in 
their own towns, it did not exceed 7,000. The deaths at the 
four almshouses, in 1858, were 707, while in 1876 they have 
not reached 370 at the three existing establishments. The 
general result of causes operating throughout the State, for 
the last sixteen years, is a decrease of mortality among the 
the State's poor, including the children at Monson and the 
convicts at Bridgewater. Thus, with an average state pauper 
population in the four almshouses, in 1854-58, of 2,225, there 
were nearly 3,000 deaths in the five years, or an average of 
600 in a year; while, with an average population of the 
State's poor in the same establishments of 1,680 in the six 
years, 1871-76, there were but 2,360 deaths in the six years, 
or an average of less than 400 deaths in a year. 

Still, it is true, that a greater part of this diminished mor- 
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tality in recent years has concentrated at Tewksbury, preceded 
and accompanied, as it needs must be, by all forms of disease 
and debility. At Bridgewater, in 1875, the deaths of chil- 
dren under five %vere but 18 out of a total of perhaps 135 ; in 
1876 they were 26, out of a total during the year of about 
125, being about one in six for the two years. At Tewks* 
bury, the deaths of children under five were 77 in 1874, 90 
in 1875, and 98 in 1876, or more than one in four ; yet the 
proportion of deaths, of all ages, to the whole population 
there, was last year but one in eleven, or much less than the 
year before, when they were more than one in nine (325 out 
of 2,849). At Bridgewater, they were but one in sixteen in 
1875, and the same in 1876. For several years, in the early 
history of these establishments, the death-rate at Bridgewater 
was much larger than at any of the state almshouses. The 
lessened mortality there is due to several causes : to the 
greater skill and care of the physicians and nurses in recent 
years, to the small average number maintained in the estab- 
lishment, and to the fact that the persons sent to Bridgewater 
from Tewksbury are above the standard of health which 
prevails in the State Almshouse. As the average number 
maintained at Tewksbury has been larger in 1876 than ever 
before, the diminished death-rate at Tewksbury must be in 
part owing to better sanitary arrangements, or to the greater 
skill of physicians and the care of the nurses. This is gratify- 
ing, and leads us to hope that next year the number of deaths 
may be still further diminished. 

Mention has already been made of the improvement in the 
diet and nursing at the State Almshouse, and it may be well 
here to add the statements of the Resident Physician, Dr. 
Lathrop, in regard to the general condition of his patients. 
In response to inquiries of the Board, he thus wrote to the 
Chairman, on the 16th of October last, about six months after 
the legislative investigation closed : — 

*' I received Jaly 15, a commanication fh>m Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
then Chairman of the Board of State Charities, and subsequently 
the same from Mr, Sidney Andrews, Secretary of the Board, making 
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certain inquiries and suggestions. To these I am now able to make 
a more extended reply than I have done heretofore.' 

'* The matters referred to were mainly these : 1. The appointment 
of assistant physicians. 2. The appointment of nurses and attend- 
ants. 8. The diet. 4. Bathing. 5. Infants. G. Registration ; and 
7. The care of the dead. 

'M. In accordance with the Act of the last Legislature, requiring 
the appointment of two assistant physicians, instead of one, as 
heretofore, I nominated July 14, Dr. George £. Putney, as first 
assistant physician, and Dr. £. Q. Marston, as second assistant, 
and they were at once confirmed by the Board of Inspectors. Dr. 
Putney had had experience as a physician in the Boston City Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Marston in private practice. Both of these gentlemen, 
previously unknown to me, were highly recommended by prominent 
members of the Faculty of the Harvard Medical School, as being 
well qualified for such a place as this, both by personal character 
and proficiency in study. 

*' 2. Man}* changes have been made in the subordinates of this 
department during the past few months. It is believed that these 
changes have been beneficial, both as regards the discipline of the 
institution and the health of the patients. We expect shortly to 
increase the number of paid assistants in the asylum. This is not 
rendered any more necessary from the division of portions of the 
building into small rooms, but is thought desirable, in order to 
secure more personal attention to the patients themselves. There 
are now four attendants, and we propose to increase the number to 
seven. 

" 3. No very marked change has been made in the diet, except 
that butter twice a day has been furnished to the insane, and 
graham bread is supplied one day in the week to all the inmates. 

'' 4. The bathing has at times been impeded by a deficienc}' in the 
supply of water. This difl3culty, we hope, will be cntirel}- remedied 
by improvements now in progress. 

'^5. The class of deserted infants, comprehensively known as 
* foundlings,' has received special attention, as regards the building 
in which they have been kept, the supervision of a matron specially 
employed, and the character of their diet. 

** 6. The system of registering cases, and noting the progress of 
their treatment, has been revised during the past year, so as to 
correspond with that in use in other well-regulated hospitals. These 
books show the main facts in the medical history of all the cases, 
and what treatment they have received. 
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*^ 7. The dead, after being seen bj the ph3'8ician in attendance, are 
reino\'ed as speedily as practicable from the hospital to the dead- 
house, where they are in the charge of the saperintendent.' 
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It will be seen that these statements relate to the matters 
mentioned on page xxii of this Report, and that thoy are 
satisfactory so far as they go. It is also gratifying to find 
that the annual expenses of the State Almshouse are rather 
less for 1876 than for 1875, though the average number of 
inmates has been larger by about 70, and the expenditure in 
the medical department has been considerably increased. It 
will no doubt be found practicable to make the condition of 
the inmates much better than formerly, without any consid- 
erable addition to the current expenses. 

IV.—SchooU. 

(1.) The Slate Primary School at Monson, 
This establishment has now existed more than ten years, 
and has received something more than 2,300 different pupils. 
The nominal admissions have been many more — about 3,100 ; 
but so many of these have been children returning or iirought 
back from their places outside, that the true number, excluding 
800 readmissions, is only about 2,300. The return of the 
older children, and the admission of those sent by the courts 
to the care of our Board, materially change the tone of the 
school, and also raise the average age of all the children, 
which is now above ten years, instead of a little less than 
nine years, as it used to be. The average number of per- 
sons at the Monson establishment, during the year ending 
October 1, 1876, was 515, somewhat less than the almshouse 
average used to be ; but, since the opening of the Primary 
School, in 1866, there has seldom been a greater average 
number of pupils in that school than during the past year. 
Of the 246 new admissions, 54, or nearly one-fourth, were 
sent by the courts ; the others, except a few truants, being 
transferred from the State Almshouse at Tewksburv. The 
average attendance in the seven schools was 389, of whom a 
little less than one-fourth, as usual, were girls. 
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Tho average number of inmates at Monson, during the cal- 
endar year 1876, was above 520, but the expenditure for their 
support and instruction has come within the annual appropri- 
ation of $45,000. Indeed, if the cash payments into the 
treasury be deducted, the cost will not reach $44,000, or 
about $80 a year for each person. Of this average number 
supported in the Primary School, about 65 were children com- 
mitted by the courts to the custody of the Board of Charities, 
the cost of whose maintenance was below $6,000. Under the 
Act of last year, several of these children have been dis- 
charged and sent to their places of settlement ; and the towns 
and cities are paying a portion of the cost of supporting those 
who remain, if they have town settlements, as in many cases 
proves to be the fact. 

This Board has several times recommended a small appro- 
priaticm to pay for boarding out in good families, under State 
supervision, some of the younger children transferred to 
Monson from the State Almshouse. It is desirable to place 
them out as young as possible, and in order to do this before 
the age of ten, a small weekly pa}'ment for a year or two is 
often required. We would renew this recommendation. The 
cost incurred would be small, and the eficct would be to 
diminish the number congregated at Monson, which is now 
too large, and constantly increasing. It should never go 
be}'ond 500, and 400 would be still better. The schools are 
too crowded, and it may be necessary, during the winter, to 
occupy another school-room, and employ another teacher. 
Any reasonable expense required for the instruction of these 
poor children, while they remain at Monson, should be freely 
granted by the State ; but tho effort should constantly be 
made to shorten their residence in the school, by finding 
homes for them in good country families. 

The number of deaths ut Monson for the past two or three 
years, or since the establishment has averaged about 500 
inmates, has been much larger than usual, and steadily 
increasing. In 1874, with an average number of 481 per- 
sons, there were 18 deaths ; in 1875, with an average of 496 
persons, 23 deaths ; and iu 1876, with an average of 515 per- 
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sons, 32 deaths. Of this large number, only 12 were pupils 
in the school proper, while 17 were infants too young to profit 
by the school instruction. Although the death-rate at Mon- 
son is even now much less than at Tewksbury or Bridge- 
water (as it should be), and though most of the deaths last 
year were in consequence of an epidemic, which perhaps 
could not be guarded against, yet it is evident that more care 
should be taken for the health of the Monson children. 

The success of the Primary School under its present man- 
agement is much impaired by an unfortunate controversy, of 
long standing, between the Superintendent (Dr. H. P. Wake- 
field) and the Inspectors, which culminated last spring in a 
public investigation before the same legislative committee 
that had previously investigated the abuses . at Tewksbury. 
The Board of State Charities, both before and after the legis- 
lative inquiry, used its best eflforts to reconcile the conflicting 
authorities, feeling sure that on both sides the good of the 
Primary School and of the State was sought. The Superin- 
tendent, an experienced, able, and honest officer, has done 
good service in managing the external aflairs of his establish- 
ment ; while his wife, as Matron, has performed more than her 
share of the internal supervision and labor, with a diligence 
aud unsparing devotion of her time and thoughts which 
deserve special commendation. On the other hand, the 
Inspectors, rightly esteeming their office to be an important 
one, and not a mere appendage for the Superintendent's con- 
venience, have closely attended to their duty, and have found 
fault with the Superintendent when they thought him exceed- 
ing his powers, or inattentive to some of his many duties. 
They have pointed out, privately and publicly, certain defects 
in the management of the Primary School which ought to be 
corrected, and some of which have been corrected under their 
criticism. This state of things was disclosed at the legisla- 
tive inquiry, as it had already become known to the Board of 
Charities, and the committee, without attempting to appor- 
tion praise or blame in the matter, advised the Legislature to 
leave the decision to the Governor and Council. Yet, when 
the annual reports appeared, seven months later, the contro- 
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versy was still unsettled, — the Inspectors, in their report, 
declaring in substance that the Superiutendent was an unfit 
person to hold his office, and that certain subordinate officers 
had been retained against their vote, and at salaries which 
they considered too large. The Board of Charities had in 
the meantime attempted a compromise between the conflict- 
ing claims of the Superintendent and the Inspectors, by 
which each side was to j'ield something, and the work of the 
institution was to go on without friction. At first, both 
sides seemed to agree to this ; but the Board being without 
power to enforce its wishes in the matter, and the Governor 
and Council not exercising their power, the conflict was 
renewed, and grew worse. It can only be ended now, in our 
judgment, by the retirement of the Superintendent or of the 
Inspectors. Within certain limits, a controversy of this kind 
improves the management of a public establishment, by 
making all its officers more attentive to their work. But this 
stage has long been passed at Monson, and the Primary 
School is suflfering by the prolongation of an unseemly dis- 
pute which can best be terminated by the withdrawal of one 
party or both. 

The Primary School grew out of an almshouse, and has 
always suflfered, both in the public estimation and in its own 
internal management, from that circumstance. It needs for 
its superintendent a person gifted by nature and fitted by 
experience for the training of children ; a man who will not 
only see that the instruction of the poor boys and girls under 
his charge is properly conducted, their comfort and sanitary 
condition tenderly cared for, ancl their labor well organized, 
but who will use "all diligence," as the law of 1866 enjoins, 
'*t() provide suitable places in good families for all such pupils 
as have received an elementary education." This part of the 
superintendent's duty has, of late, been left unperformed, nor 
has the Visiting Agency, which assumes to do the same work, 
had such access to the pupils in the Primary School as is 
necessary to provide them with places in the best families 
and in the best manner practicable. Of all the officers con- 
nected with the Visiting Agency, Mr. Fisk of Palmer has 
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the most experience and the best facilities for disposing satis- 
factorily of the Primary School pupils in families. Having 
been an inspector of the Mouson establishment for many 
years, and a Visiting Agent from the first appointment of such 
an officer in 1866, and having a personal acquaintance and 
local familiarity in the five western counties, which gives him 
great advantage in the selection of places for children, his 
services should have been employed to the fullest extent. 
Yet, in consequence of the conflict of authorities at Mon- 
son, Mr. Fisk, though living within a mile of the Primary 
School, has of late years seldom visited it, nor has he had 
access to the children suitable for placing out, except in a 
roundabout way, under instructions from Boston, and with 
many hampering conditions. Thus this important work of 
placing out children has been done at arm's-length, as it were, 
and though the Inspectors have lately been attempting to 
improve this state of things, they have not had the desired 
success. In any change hereafter made in the government of 
the Primary School, this feature of the situation ought not to 
be overlooked. 

In justice to the present Superintendent, this Board may 
further say that he has managed the financial interests of his 
establishment with honesty, diligence and economy. He 
found it in bad condition when he took charge in 1868; 
he made great improvements, both in material and sanitary 
aspects, and he has devoted himself to its interests with zeal 
and fidelity. His excellent management of the farm, now 
one of the best that the State owns, deserves special commen- 
dation. He has sometimes carried frugality to the verge of 
parsimony, or beyond, and he has not, of late years, appeared 
to have that close concern for sanitary improvement which 
was at first manifest. On the other hand, the Inspectors, 
having among them a medical gentleman of much experience 
in public institutions, have paid stricter attention to sanitary 
matters than is usual with the boards of inspectors and trus- 
tees which are appointed to regulate our public establish- 
ments. The recommendations of the Monson inspectors, in 
regard to the sanitary, educational and moral interests of the 
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Primary School, seem judicious, and most of them important. 
In regard to the employment and payment of subordinate 
officers, they have, perhaps, been too exacting, nor have they 
done full justice to the wise economy of the Superintendent. 

(2.) The Westborough Reform School 

The additions lately made to the great structure at West- 
borough, now nearly completed, give it much the appearance 
that it had in 1859, before the fire which destroyed nearly 
half of the establishment as it then stood. For a few years 
before the fire, there had been 700 boys or more at the School 
in the course of a year, and the average number in 1858 was 
nearly 600. Should the new building fill up, there would soon 
be 550 boys, and the number in the course of a year would 
probaby rise again above 700. The whole number of differ- 
ent boys at Westborough, during the year 187G, was about 
500 ; and permanent places were found in families, of their 
relatives or other persons, for a little more than 100 of these. 
Only one of these was indentured, while 84 were released on 
probation, generally to their parents. The finding of places 
is left almost wholly with the Visiting Agency, which obtained 
only about 50 places other than their own families for the 160 
boys released during the year. In most cases, too long a time 
intervenes between the placing out on trial and the formal 
agreement under which the boy serves ; nor is the informa- 
tion derived from the Agency regular ot frequent. The num- 
ber placed out during the year from the Reform School being 
nominally 132, more than two-thirds of them returned to their 
own families on probation. The present number of boys in 
the School is 370, which will be largely increased after the 
new buildings are opened in 1877. 

The Trustees, in their last report, make some explanations 
and statements concerning their enlargement of the buildings, 
which should here be noticed. They say, with much frank- 
ness, **Of course we cannot be absolutely certain that the 
expense will be kept within the appropriation," which now 
stands at $115,000. A year ago, when the appropriation was 
but IQOyOOOy our Board said, *^It does not seem probable that 

k 
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the work the Trustees have commonced can be finished for less 
than $120,000." We infer from their present statements that 
the cost will exceed that amount, although they have practised 
an economy in their outlay which is seldom seen in the con- 
struction of public buildings. When they are prepared to 
make a final report on the whole cost of building and furnish- 
ing, the Legishiture and the public will be able to see how 
much they have exceeded their first appropriation of $90,000. 
Had this l)ecn granted with a clear understanding on the part 
of the Legislature that it was to be expended in providing 
quarters for 200 more young men in the establishment en- 
dowed by General Lyman for a very different purpose, this 
Board would still protest against it. The enlargement of 
1853, made after General Lyman's death, and in direct contra- 
vention of his wishes (although, by a breach of trust, which 
is, unhappily, only too common, $50,000 of his bequest was 
taken to pay for it), proved to be an injury to the West- 
borough School. We have no doubt the present enlargement 
will also prove injurious. The Trustees admit that *' General 
Lyman thought there should not be more than two hundred 
boys in one building" ; but they now say that the four or five 
hundred boys, for whom they have provided quarters, will be 
*Mn two buildings, essentially distinct." They admit that 
General Lyman said boys over fourteen ought not to be sent 
to Westborough, " because, if they have been for some time in 
a vicious course, theybecome, by fourteen or fifteen, hard- 
ened, — bad themselves, and fit to make others bad" These 
were the words of the generous founder of the State Reform 
School, from whom the Trustees also quote this : ** When the 
probability is very strong that a boy is not susceptible of 
reformation, he should not be admitted, because the probabil- 
ity is greater that he will do harm to others than that he will 
derive benefit himself"; and they quote in both cases with 
seeming approval. They may well do so, for General Lyman 
was a person of long experience in the training of boys, and 
what he said was true and wise. Yet now the Trustees have 
built a structure in which they not only propose to receive 
boys up to the age of seventeen^ — **the hardened and the 
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desperute," **bnd themselves, and fit to make others bad/' — 
but also to detain these hardened offenders until they are 
nineteen, twenty, or twenty-one years old. In short, they 
propose to convert the boys' reformatory, which the wise and 
kindly founder thought he had established at Westborough, 
into a juvenile prison, almost as large as the old State Prison 
at Charlcstown. Against such a perversion of trust, such a 
departure from the settled and enlightened policy of separat- 
ing rather than of massing together young delinquents, the 
Board of State Charities has always protested, and no doubt 
always will. The experiment of congregating them together, 
to the number of five hundred, no matter with what ingenious 
devices of "separate school-rooms, separate dining-rooms, 
sleeping-rooms and workshops," has never been successful 
for any long time, and it never can be. Nature and experi- 
ence are against it ; and why should the Westborough author- 
ities, of all men in the world, seek now to contend against 
nature and experience? The ruins of the great structure of 
18G3, which only stood six years, and was then burnt to the 
ground by one of its inmates, ought to have warned them, as 
they were building upon the old crumbling foundations, that 
their own experiment cannot succeed. Its pecuniary cost is 
the least of all the arguments against it, but the money thus 
expended is worse than wasted. A prison for the hardened 
and desperate should have been built with it elsewhere, and 
the bequest of Lyman should have been left to do its work 
according to his own wishes and policy* 

Some criticism of the buildings in points of detail seems 
called for. The new hospital is needlessly large, and so in- 
conveniently located, in respect to sunlight and air, as to 
excite the surprise of visitors who know what the modern 
requirements are in hospital building. No doubt an increase 
of number at Westborough adds much to the risks of disease 
there ; but why make provision for so many invalids ? The 
rooms designed for the officers occupy more space and have a 
better location, in comparison with the arrangements for the 
pupils, than seems proper. It is a very common practice 
(but not more commendable on that account) to build public 
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establishments as if the convenience, and even the luxury, of 
the officers were the first thing to be considered. In the 
Women's Prison, at Sherborn, the opposite and the true plan 
has been followed, — giving the inmates the first thought, and 
lodging the officers where the best performance of their duties 
requires them to be. The new Westborough building is not 
so objectionable in this respect as the new State Prison and 
the new lunatic hospitals are ; but it would have been better 
to follow the plan pursued at Sherborn. 

On the Ist of November, 1876, the Westborough Reform 
School completed its twenty-eighth year of active operations. 
During this period, commencing November 1, 1848, it has 
received something more than 4,620 boys, and finally dis- 
charged about 3,620. Of the other thousand, about 360 
were remaining on the 1st of November, 1876, and nearly as 
many more were either living with their parents or relatives on 
probation, were in other families under agreement or indent* 
ure, or were known to be taking care of themselves. At the 
request of this Board, the Superintendent last year made an 
examination of his books from 1848 to October 1, 1875, in 
order to see what had been the number of pupils from the 
beginning, and what had become of them. It then appeared 
that the whole number of different boys committed, up to 
October 1, 1875, was a little more than 4,500 (nominally 
4,512), of whom about 3,000 were sent there in the fourteen 
years before November, 1862. The number committed from 
1862-1876 has been but little more than half as many, or 
something above 1,600 boys. The largest number of com- 
mitments seems to have been in 1858, — 271 ; the smallest in 
lg60, — only 26. Since 1865, when 100 boys were com- 
mitted, the yearly number has been less than that but once, in 
1870, when 97 boys were committed. The average annual 
number of commitments for five years past has been about 
125; for the whole 28 years, about 165. Of the 4,512 
boys committed before October 1, 1875, 4,159 had been dis- 
charged or allowed to go forth. But of these, 68 had died at 
Westborough, so that only 4,091 boys were to be accounted for 
as reformed, improved, or incorrigible. Only 3,067 of this 
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number (about 75 per cent.) had been heard from by the 
authorities since leaving Westborough, of whom 1,996 are 
recorded as good members of society (not quite two-thirds of 
those heard from, and less than half of those who have gone 
out), while 432 are known to have been bad, and 563 doubt- 
ful members of society. Of those heard from, 256, or eight 
per cent., are known to have been in prison, 130 were sent 
back to Westborough by the courts, and 372 were returned 
by their masters or guardians for bad conduct. The Trustees 
ordered back 102 more for having left their places, and 188 
returned voluntarily from their places. Those who are known 
to have remained during the whole term of their indenture 
(out of 1,831 indentured or placed on trial in families) were 
but 342. About one-seventh of the 4,091 discharged (583) 
served for a time in the army or navy, — most of them during 
the civil war. Only 324 boys served out their sentences 
at Westborough, and 3,250, not otherwise removed, were 
allowed to go out before their sentences expired. Five hun- 
dred and ninety-three of the whole 4,091 have revisited the 
School, and 1,686, or a little more than a half of the 3,250, 
were reported as being visited by officers of the School, or by 
the Visiting Agent. On the 1st of October, 1875, the sen- 
tences of about l,100of the whole number committed (4,512) 
had not expired ; and 763 of these boys were outside the Re- 
form School. The whereabouts of only some 400 of these 763 
boys were definitely known ; but many are in prison, — among 
them Jesse Pomeroy, now serving out a life-sentence for 
murder. Many others have proved as incorrigible, though 
not so conspicuously so as the Pomeroy lad ; and it seems 
probable that no less than a tenth part of all the boys who 
leave Westborough become habitual criminals, at least for a 
few years. Of those actually reformed and saved, the num- 
ber can only be estimated, but it probably exceeds 50 per 
cent., and may possibly reach 70 per cent, of the whole 
number. The rest remain in an intermediate condition be- 
tween honesty and vice. 

Boys much worse and more hardened than formerly are 
now committed to Westborough, and their reformation is 
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naturally more difficult, for this reason, than the reformation 
of such boys as went there ten years ago. Probably the dis- 
cipline of the institution itself was never better than now» 
though it suffers in some respects from overcrowding. This 
is due, not to any great increase in commitments, but to fewer 
discharges, and more frequent returns from place of those 
who go out on trial. The average number of new commit- 
ments yearly, since 1848, has been 1G5 ; but for 187G it was 
only 133; for 1875, 128; and for 1874, but 113. The re- 
commitments and returns from place, etc., were 38 in 1876» 
50 in 1875, 75 in 1874, and 86 in 1873. In the four years» 
there were 249 recommitments and returns, and 510 new 
commitments. In the three years, 1866-*7-8, there were only 
144 recommitments, or 48 a year, while lately there have 
been G2 in a year. It is in consequence of this increase* 
chiefly, that the number remaining at Westborough has gone 
up from 311 in 1873 to 370 in 1876. 

Closely connected with this frequency of return to the 
School, is a change in the manner of releasing boys. Up to 
October, 1863, — that is, for fifteen years, — the majority of 
boys who went out were either indentured or placed in a 
family under a long agreement. During that period, 1,283 
boys were indentured, or about 85 a year, and only 141 were 
placed on probation with their friends, — less than one-tenth. 
But for the past few years, nearly two-thirds of all the boys 
released have been placed ^ on probation " with their parents 
or friends. One effect of this is to concentrate the released 
boys in cities and largo towns, from which they originally 
were sent. Ten years ago, less than one-fourth of the released 
boys were in cities ; now about three-fifths of them are there. 
They are, therefore, more exposed to temptation, and come 
before the courts in large numbers. Many of them, in fact, 
are practically incorrigible, and find their way to the state 
prison in this or the adjoining States. 

The average number of boys at Westborough rose rapidly 
from a little more than 100 in the first year (1848-9) to 590 
in 1858, then fell gradually to 268 in 1862, rose once more 
to 326 in 1866-7-8, then fell to 266 in 1872, and has since 
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risen to 336 in 1875, and to 348 in 1876. ProlKihly the 
constant average number since tlie School was opened, in 
1848, has been not far from 350, and the net weekly cost 
of each boy during that time about $2, or $100 a year. 
The net expenses have been less for each boy during the 
past few years than at any time since the fire of 1859, 
and the cost to the State does not now quite roach $100 
a year, after deducting what the cities and towns pny, and 
what is received for labor and from sales. The net cost 
of maintaining and educating each boy there is now about 
$2.50 a week, of which the municipalities pay a fifth part, 
while the income of the Lyman fund pays a few cents each 
week. This is about 75 cents a week more than the cost at 
Monson. 

(3.) The Industrial School at Lancaster. 

As at Westborough, so at Lancaster, the class of pupils 
received of late years is older and more hardened than 
formerly. The number of actual reformations which take 
place cannot be estimated at more than half of all who come 
under instruction ; but much good is done in many cases 
where the girl is not completely reformed. The cost of the 
School is considerable, but was less for each pupil last year 
than in 1875, the average number having risen in the mean- 
time from 85 to 122. The buildings are now full, and seem 
likely to remain so ; they have a capacity for about 130 girls, 
with the matrons, teachers and domestics necessary, although 
at some times 150 have occupied them. Thoy have cost, 
with the land, furniture and improvements up to this time, 
not far from $95,000 ; while the State has paid for current 
expenses during the past 20 years not far fiotn $400,000, 
or an average of about $20,000 a year. The average number 
of girls maintained at Lancaster has varied from 50 in the 
first year to 145 in 1870 ; in 1875 it fell to 85 ; but the con- 
stant average for 20 years now stands near 120. The aver- 
age weekly cost has been about $3, or above $150 a year. 
The whole number of girls received has been about 975, of 
whom 135 now remain in the School, and nearly 70 are in 
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famiUes under indenture. Most of these girls, even when 
they go back to tlieir own parents, are held under written 
agreements, a prudent usage, which docs not appear to pre- 
vent the finding of phices in good families, and ^vhich might 
well be extended in the other schools. It may be noticed 
that the whole number of girls sent to Lancaster is less 
than one-fifth of the number of boys committed to the two 
State Reformatories, in the same period of 20 years. The 
average age of the girls committed in 1876 was about 14^ 
years. Ten years ago, the average ago was but about 13 
years. The average period of detention at Lancaster is from 
2^ to 3 years ; but not a few of the pupils remain until they 
are 20 or even 21. Within the past year, many of them 
have been employed in gardening, and their labor has been 
somewhat more systematic and remunerative than formerly. 
The present superintendent has continued his work with 
diligence and ability, and the high standard of instruction 
and discipline has been maintained. 

The appropriation for the Lancaster School, in 1876, was 
$28,300, of which $22,000, or more than three-fourths, had 
been expended in the month of October, so that a deficiency 
is likely to occur in the last quarter of the calendar year, the 
amount of which is estimated on a subsequent page. The 
average weekly cost of each pupil is estimated by the Super- 
intendent, for the year ending October 1, 1876, as $4.13. 
Both here and at Westborough, under an Act of last year, 
the amount due from cities and towns ($1 a week for pupils 
who have a legal settlement) is now collected by the 
General Agent of this Board, reducing to that amount the 
cash account of the treasurers of the State Reformatories. 
The sum which will be thus collected for the current year, 
will probably be larger than last year. 

(4.) The Idiot School 

This establishment is now counted in the class of state 
schools under the Board's supervision, having heretofore been 
regarded as a private institution, aided by the State. This 
no longer seems proper, now that the main part of its income 
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is derived from the state treasury, and a great majority of its 
pupils supported by tiie State. It would be well if the towns 
and cities were required to do more for this class of the pub- 
lic dependents. Whether supported by the municipalities, 
or by the Commonwealth, the Idiot School is too important 
a branch of our charities not to be freely sustained. Its 
founder, Dr. Howe, gave some of the last hours of his public 
employment, a few weeks before his death, to its examina- 
tion ; and since his death, it has been very properly placed 
under the supervision of his friend, Dr. Jarvis, who, from the 
first, has been one of its best supporters. The number of its 
pupils, and the general facts concerning its management, will 
be found in the Secretary's Report. We would also refer the 
Legislature to the annual report of the Trustees and other 
officers of the School, which now needs, more than formerly, 
the sustaining hand of the State, since it has been deprived of 
the care which Dr. Howe so long gave to it, without compen- 
sation. It has lately been found necessary to employ an 
assistant superintendent, and the time is not far off when a 
paid superintendent must devote his whole time to the pupils 
and to the material interests of the School. This will increase 
the annual cost, which, in comparison with that paid for the 
same number of beneficiaries at some of the public establish- 
ments, no doubt appears large. It must be remembered, 
however, that the instruction and training given to these 
feeble-minded wards of the State is all-important to them and 
to their families, though its results will often seem small, if 
compared with what can be done for children of sounder 
intellects and healthier development. Something must also be 
allowed for the reflex action which this noble charity exercises 
on the other public charities with which it stands connected. 
It is an outgrowth of pure humanity, and must not be judged 
solely by its balance-sheet. The Commonwealth can better 
afford to economize elsewhere, than to take from these children 
of darkened intelligence the sole opportunity they are likely 
to have of improving their condition. 

I 
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VI. Proceedings and Expenses of the Board in 1876. 

The only change in the membership of the Board was the 
retirement of Mr. .F. B. Sanborn, its first Secretary, and 
recently its Chairman. His term of office expired in October 
last, but he had previously resigned his chairmanship, in the 
following letter, which was communicated to the Board at its 
meeting, September 15, 187(S. 

Statb House, Boston, September 4, 1876. 
To the Board of State Charities : 

Gentlemen, — When you did me the honor, nearly two 3^car8 ago, 
to choose me Chairman of our Board, I accepted the position, as 
you will remember, but temporarily, proposing to resign it at the 
earliest opportunity. Circumstances since occurring have prevented 
me from carrying out this purpose, the business of the Board being 
such that no member had a right, in my judgment, to decline his 
share of it. But now that the more important work left on our 
hands at the resignation of Dr. Howe has been mainly accomplished, 
and particularly the reformation and reorganization of the State 
Almshouse at Tewksbur}-, it seems to me that I may without impro- 
priety retire. 

I therefore resign the office of Chairman, with thanks for the 
honor conferred upon me, and for the cordial support which the 
Board has given me in that position. 

Your obedient 8er\'ant, 
(Signed) F. B. Sanuosn. 

Mr. Edward Earle was chosen to succeed Mr. Sanborn as 
Chairman, and was reelected for the year, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board, October 4, 1876. The following vote was 
passed September 15 : — 



That, in accepting the resignation of its Chairman, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, the Board desires to record its appreciation of the service 
be has rendered to the Commonwealth in that capacity, and to bear 
witness to the great intelligence and experience he has brought to 
the discharge of his duties, and the zeal and unwearied diligence 
which he has lent to their performance. 
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VOTES CONCERNING THE STATE ALMSHOUSE. 

The number of meetings of the Board during tlie year bns 
been twenty-eight. Several of tbese were held in connection 
with visils to the state establishments, the number of such 
formal visits during the year having been ten. Visits by 
the Chairman, Secretary, General Agent, or some member 
of the Board, have been much more frequent, amounting in 
all to fifty or sixty at least. There were passed, from time 
to time, many votes concerning the regular business of the 
Board, approving the schedules of small-pox bills submitted 
by the Special Agent ; admitting, discharging, transferring, 
indenturing, etc., inmates of the institutions and wards of 
the State, according to law; allowing the towns of Maiden, 
Mattapoisett, West Newbury and West Springfield, and the 
cities of Holyoke and Haverhill, to make use of the State 
Primary School for the confinement of truants, etc. The more 
important votes of the Board, not already cited, have been as 
follows : — 

7. Concerning the Tewksbury Almshouse. 

{Jan. 5, 1876,) That the Chairman be authorized to communi- 
cate with the Legislative Committee on Public Charitable Institu- 
tions, when appointed, expressing the willingness of the Board to 
meet the committee at its convenience, in relation to the charitable 
interests of the State, and the recommendations made by the Board 
in its Annual Report. 

{Feb. 2, 1876.) That the Executive Committee be directed to 
draw up and present to the Board a statement covering such facts 
and charges relative to the management of the State Almshouse as 
have come to the knowledge of the Board. 

{Marcli lOy 1876.) Voted^ 1. That a committee, consisting of 
the Chairman, Dr. Allen and Mr. Donnelly, be instructed to prepare 
a draught of a communication, with recommendations, concerning the 
State Almshouse, addressed to the Governor, and submit the same at 
the next meeting of the Board, and that the report of the Executive 
Committee presented by the Chairman be referred to this committee. 

2. That the Board ask His Excellency the Governor carefully to 
consider whether the administration of the State Almshouse ought 
not to be changed. 

8. That, in communicating the above vote to the Goy « he 
be informed that the Board are preparing a statement ^^overing 
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the whole subject, which they will hereafter present to His Ex- 
cellency. 

{Marcli 23j 1876.) That the communication to the Grovemor, 
this day submitted, with its recommendations, be adopted by the 
Board, and that the Chairman and Messrs. Allen and Donnelly be a 
committee to present the same to His Excellency, to confer with 
him, and to receive from him any communication concerning the 
matter therein referred to. 

(April 7, 1876.) That the expenses incurred by the Chairman 
in the late hearing before the Committee on Public Charitable Insti- 
tutions, respecting the management of the State Almshouse, be 
referred to the Executive Committee, with full power to audit and 
approve the same. 

(May 3, 1876.) That the Visiting Agent be requested to inform 
the Board what cases of so-called ^^ nominal admissions " to the 
State Almshouse and other institutions have been made through his 
instrumentality', when or where they came under his control or care, 
with their names and residences, and what disposition has been 
made of them. 

(June 7, 1876.) That the General Agent be instructed to make 
no transfers from the state lunatic hospitals to the Asylum for the 
Insane at Tewksburj', unless there be furnished him, in connection 
with the mittimus, a brief of the medical history of each patient, 
for delivery to the Superintendent of the Tewksbury Almshouse. 

(June 7, 1876.) That the General Agent furnish the authorities 
of the Asylum for the Insane access to any information in his 
possession that will be of use to them in completing the medical 
record of persons heretofore transferred to said asylum. 

(July 5, 1876.) That the Chairman be requested to prepare the 
sections of the report [of the Board] relating to the late investiga- 
tion of the State Almshouse, the subject of insanity generally, and 
the erection of state hospitals for the insane. 

(August 7, 1876.) That in the opinion of the Board, such an 
emergency as is contemplated in section 8, chapter 45, Acts of 
1872, has arisen because of the crowded condition of the State 
Almshouse, and therefore the General Agent is hereby instructed, 
at his discretion, and as soon as may be, to remove to the pauper 
department of the Monson institution, the Poles now at the Alms- 
house, thirty-six in number, and also to remove, not exceeding one 
hundre<^ persons, from the Almshouse to the Bridgewater institution, 
theSw novals being solely for the purpose of support while the 
emergency at the Almshouse continues. 
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2. Concerning the State Workhouse and Slate Ternary 

School. 

(May 10^ 1876.) That in all cases where children are sent to 
the State Workhouse by a magistrate's order, verbal or otherwise, 
because of their mothers being detained there as convicts, said 
children shall be received and provided for by the master, and 
registered as state paupers supported at the State Workhouse. 

{June 7, 1876.) Whereas, on our late visit at the State Primary 
School, Monson, an unusual number of children were afflicted with 
sore eyes ; and whereas, it is understood that this disease is liable 
to be very much increased, if not perpetuated by contact, by a want 
of pure air and proper use of light, as well as suitable exercise of 
the eyes and the whole body ; therefore — 

Beaolved^ That we suggest to the Superintendent to apply at once 
such sanitary and other means as are best calculated to check this 
disease, and eradicate it as far as possible from the institution. 

(September 15^ 1876.) That unless the case is clearly of an 
exceptional character, the Board will not discharge from the State 
Workhouse any person transferred thereto from the State Reform 
School or the State Industrial School; but when it appears that 
longer confinement in the Workhouse is inexpedient, the Board will, 
in its discretion, on application or otherwise, re-transfer to the 
Reform School and the Industrial School respectively, that the 
trustees of the institution to which the person was originally com- 
mitted may have an opportunity to act on the question of granting 
a discharge. 

(September 15^ 1876.) That the sum of two dollars per week be 
fixed as the price to be paid for the support at the State Workhouse 
of persons transferred thereto iVom houses of correction by the 
Commissioners of Prisons, under the provisions of chapter 9G, Acts 
of 187G. 

5. Oonceming the Visiting Agent. 

(March 1, 1876.) That Mary Ann Martin be placed with her 
father in Somerville, and that the Visiting Agent cause a settlement 
to be made in accordance with former agreements, and return Mary 
to her father. 

(May 10^ 1876.) That the names omitted firom the nomination 
list [of the Visiting Agent] be not at present confirmed, but that a 
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vacanc}' be kept in the Visiting Agent's department for the appoint- 
ment of a suitable woman to visit the children placed in families. 

(May lOj 1876.) That in withholding its assent to the employ- 
ment of certain officers in the Visiting Agency, the Board is actuated 
solely by the desire to reduce the expenses of said Agency, especially 
in the matter of attendance on courts, believing that said attend- 
ance in a majority of cases is unnecessary. 

(August 2, 1876.) That the Visiting Agent be requested to 
inquire into the history of the case of Marj' Ann Martin since her 
deliver}' into the custody of her father, and to report to this Board, 
at its next meeting, in writing, all the information he can obtain 
regarding her leaving her home, and where she may have been 
since, and her present residence, together with a statement of what 
action he and his deputies have taken in the case since March last. 

(August 7, 1876.) To refer the letter [of the Visiting Agent] 
and other papers in the case of Marj' Ann Martin to the Executive 
Committee, with directions to inquire into the matter, and report at 
the next meeting of the Board, with such recommendations as they 
deem proper. 

(August 16^ 1876,) That Mary A. Martin be placed in charge 
of Mr. Gordon M. Fisk till the further pleasure of the Board is 
made known. 

(October 4, 1876.) That on or before the 12th instant, Mr. G. 
M. Fisk return Marj' Ann Martin to the Temporary' Home at G Oak 
Place, Boston, and, when so returned, notif}- her that she is dis- 
charged from the custody of this Board. 

(November 15, 1876.) That the action of the Visiting Agent in 
counselling the withdrawal of llavy Ann Martin, a ward of the State, 
from her father's house, where she had been placed bj* order of this 
Board, was in the highest degree censurable, open to misconception 
as to motive, and certain to place the Board in an equivocal position 
before the public. 

(September 15, 1876.) That Mr. Sanborn and the General Agent 
be a committee to confer with His Excellenc}' the Governor and the 
Honorable Council, and thereafter to report to the Board, in reference 
to payment for the services of George H. Hull and George H. Tiiton 
in the office of the Visiting Agent, whose services the Board, pur- 
suant to the authority given it in section 1, chapter 350, Acts of 
1870, had' decided were not required, together with the probable 
continuance of said persons in said office. 
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4. Votes concerning otiier Business. 

{MarcJi Ij 1876.) That a leave of absence of sixty days be 
tendered to the Secretary. 

(August 2, 1876.) That the Chairman and Dr. Allen be 
requested and authorized to represent this Board at the conference 
of Boards of Charities to be held at Saratoga. 

{October 4, 1876.) The Executive Committee is hercbj' author- 
ized to place in the pauper department of the institution at Monson, 
for a period not exceeding one month, anj* child or young person 
above the age of sixteen years for whom temporary provision must 
be made, provided such person shall have been a pupil of the State 
Primarj' School put out in place and never removed from the school 
by order of this Board. When such person can be more properly 
provided for at the State Almshouse, the General Agent of the 
Board shall take such steps as may be necessary to secure admis- 
sion thereto. Action by the Executive Committee under this vote 
shall be reported at the first meeting of the Board thereafter. 

Several of the topics to which the above-cited votes relate, 
have already been sufficiently discussed in this Report ; but 
it is proper to mention, in regard to other votes, the circum- 
stances which led to them, and the consequences thus far 
resulting. The vote of March 1, placing Mary Ann Martin, 
a girl committed to the Board's custody, under the care of her 
father, was passed in consequence of an agreement long before 
made, that when she reached the age of eighteen, and had 
completed her term of service in the family at Chester, whore 
she bad been placed, she should return home and try the 
experiment of living once more in her father's house. AH 
the persons interested had accepted this agreement, which 
was according to customary usage and the natural obligations 
of filial and parental duty. The Visiting Agent was ex| ectcd to 
visit and report upon the case, and for this purpose retained the 
girFs name upon bis list, which would not have been his duty had 
Bbe been discharged in March as she was in October. Instead 
of reporting to the Board, however, when circumstances 
seemed to make it desirable that some other place should be 
found for her, the Visiting Agent, without the knowledge of 
the Board, assisted her to return to her former place, in 
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Chester, without commuuicating that fact to her father, to 
whom the Board had committed the legal custody of the girl. 
The father complained to the Board ; whereupon the Visiting 
Agent at first, and for several days, denied any knowledge of 
the girl's place of abode, although, as it soon appeared, he 
might have known where she was, since ho or his deputy had 
sent her there. The parents and friends of the girl being 
of one church, and the family to which she had returned 
being of another, the rumor at once began to spread thai she 
had been made a proselyte, and that the state authorities were 
concealing her from those of her own church, who desired to 
retain her in the faith of her parents. This account of the 
affair was given in the newspapers, and but for the immediate 
action of the Board, a religious controversy might have grown 
out of the course taken by the Visiting Agent. It having 
appeared upon full examination of the persons interested, 
including the girl herself, that she was able to earn her 
own living, and no longer needed the guardianship of the 
State, she was discharged from custody in October lust, and 
the vote of censure on the Visiting Agent, above recorded, 
was passed November 15, in order that his course might 
not be used as a precedent in future. 

The votes concerning the confirmation and employment of 
certain deputies of the Visiting Agent resulted in an appeal 
on his part to the Governor and Council, which will be 
mentioned hereafter. So far as the Board is concerned, 
all responsibility for the employment of a large force, at an 
expense for which the State receives no proper equivalent, 
has been refused. 

The communication to the Governor, mentioned in the vote 
of March 23, 1876, was placed in his hands on the 27th of 
March. No final reply having been received, it has not been 
thought proper to print the correspondence in the present 
Report. 
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Expenses of the Board and its Departments. 

The detailed statement of the persons employed, compen- 
sation paid, and other expenses incurred in the work of the 
Board and its departments for the calendar year 187G, will 
be found in the Appendix. It will he noticed that these 
expenses fall short, in the aggregate, of those for the year 
ending October 1, 1876, as well as of the aggregate for 1875, 
which, as finally made up, was $45,822.38, or, deducting the 
General Agent's collections, $29,548.70. The aggregate for 
1876 was $45,218.47 ; namely, for the Board's expenses, 
$967.91 ; for the Secretary's department, $8,008.87 ; for the 
General Agent's, $12,1)91.42 ;* for the Visiting Agent's, $14,- 
625.94 ; for the Special Agent's ordinary expenses, $6,026.10, 
and for his expenses in small-pox cases, $2,598. 2H. Besides 
these amounts, $9,997.12 has been paid by the General Agent 
for the transfer and removal of paupers ; about the same 
sum that has been thus expended annually for twenty years 
and more. In Schedule B, on another page, the appropria- 
tions for the Board of Charities and its departments are given 
as $41,500, and the expenses as $36,504.06, exclusive of the 
Special Agency, for which no specific appropriation is made, 
but including something more than $1,500 in the Visiting 
Agency, disallowed by the Board. The collections made by 
the General Agent and paid into the state treasury during 
1876 were larger than usual, being $21,961.29 ; and this sum, 
deducted from the aggregate expenses above stated, leaves 
a net cost of $23,257.18,— less by $6,291.52 than in 1875. 

Tlic Board began in 18nr> with two departments, or bureaus ; 
these were increased to four in 1869 (when the Visiting Agent 
and the Special Agent for the Sick Poor were appointed 
under the statutes), and have now been reduced to three. 
The cost of the Board and its departments from October, 
1863, to January, 1877, has been about $477,000; of which 
$152,000 was expended before 1870, and nearly $325,000 
since 1870. Before 1870, the Board collected and paid into 
the state treasury more than $250,000; since 1870, about 

• Inclnding 91,286.05 for expenses in setUcmcnt and liosUrdy cases. 
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$128,000; the decrease in collections being due to the aboli- 
tion of "head-money'* paid for immigrants up to 1872. The 
cost of the Secretary's department for thirteen years has been 
about $108,000; of the General Agent*s department, about 
$187,000; of the Visiting Agency, for ten years, about 
$118,000; of the Special Agency, for eight years, about 
$53,000; of the Board alone, for thirteen years, about 
$11,000. 

During the whole of the year 1876, the Special Agency for 
the Sick Poor has been included in the General Agent's depart- 
ment. Its expenses arc given separately for comparison with 
former years. The particular work of this bureau, upon the 
whole, is increasing, though the complicated and burdensome 
task of settling the small-pox claims of 1872-3 has now been 
nearly completed, and the Special Agent, to that extent, is 
relieved of labor. The amount claimed for the small-pox 
expenses, already paid, within the four years just closing, 
was $175,659; the amount actually allowed and paid to the 
cities and towns has been $121,120. The difference between 
these amounts, some $54,539, is the sum saved to the State 
by the scrupulous audit and inquiries of the Special Agent, 
in whose hands this whole work was placed. 

The general work of visiting the sick poor, and auditing the 
claims of the cities and towns for their relief, and for the 
burial of such as die, must naturally increase from year to year, 
unless the number of the state poor themselves diminishes. 
It was hoped that this would happen, under the operation of 
the new settlement laws ; but the ** hard times " have neutml- 
ized the effect of this legislation, and have even caused the 
sick state poor to increase in number above the average of 
the years before 1874. Notwithstanding this, the cost of 
relieving this class is relatively quite small, as compared with 
what their cost would apparently be in a state almshouse. 
Thus, while the 2,900 paupers received at Tewksbury during 
the year ending October 1,. 1876, cost the State nearly 
$100,000, exclusive of interest on the land and buildings, the 
2,900 sick poor cared for under the direction of the Board of 
Charities, in the cities and towns of their residence, cost the 
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State less than $35,000 in the same year, while their whole 
cost to the State and the towns was less than $45,000. The 
average sum paid for each case was less than $15, while in 
the State Almshouse it was nearly $35. 

Ill this comparison allowance should be made for the fact 
that a large portion of the almshouse inmates arc permanent 
paupers and are fully supported, while of the sick poor out- 
side a smaller proportion are permanently aided, a majority 
of cases receiving only partial support. Whatever change 
this consideration would require in the figures above given, 
should of course be made before passing judgment on the 
relative economy of an almshouse for all, or of outside relief 
for some of those whom the State is bound by law to aid or 
support. There is no reason to suppose that the comfort 
of those aided outside, under the sick poor law of 1865, or 
the statutes relating to the settlement of wives and the sup- 
port of neglected infants, has not been as well cared for as it 
would have been in a state almshouse. In regard to infants, 
the care has obviously and necessarily been better in the 
Infant Asylum. In any reorganization of the work of the 
Board, the oversight of the sick poor, both in almshouses and 
outside of them, might well be given to the same Visitor, who, 
of course, should be a medical man. 

The work of the General Agent, apart from the special 
bureau just mentioned, has also increased of late, in con- 
sequence of the ^ hard times " and of certain changes in the 
statutes. His main duties, though considerably enlarged 
beyond those of the old Alien Commission, are in great paii 
the same, and the performance of them is indispensable to 
any proper administration of our charitable policy and the 
execution of our pauper laws. Such an officer, by whatever 
name he may be called, will be found necessary, so long as 
we retain the ancient distinction between state paupers and 
town paupers, to take charge of the details, countless and 
perplexing as they are, which must receive daily attention. 
For sufficient reasons, several of the special tasks of auditing 
claims against the State have been given to the Board of 
Charities, either by statute or by the State Auditor, and have 
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been assiji^ned by the Board to the General As:ent or to the 
Special Agent whose bureau was, a year ago, placed under 
the direction of the General Agent. The whole work done 
by these two departments, now united (exclusive of the 
small-pox cost), was carried on in 1876 for an expense little, 
if any, greater in gold than the similar, but much less exten- 
sive, work of the Alien Commission in 1856. The principal 
increase of cost in the work of the Board has been in the 
Secretary's and in the Visiting Agent's departments, which 
had no existence twenty years ago, and which ought now to 
be united in one. The General Agent's collections of money 
in 1876 have been larger than usual. He has performed his 
work to the satisfaction of the Board, of which he is an active 
member. 

The Secretary's work grows less from year to year, though 
there is much statistical labor that mis:ht be done in that 
office. His health has not permitted him during the year 
past to give his whole time to the duties of the office, much 
less to undertake new tasks. Should a general bureau of 
statistics be established, some of the Secretary's office-work 
could be transferred to that, leaving him free to perform more 
completely the office-work of the Board and its departments. 

The amount of work actually done in the Visiting Agent's 
department, appears to be overestimated by that officer. He 
states the number of children '* dealt with" by the Agency dur- 
ing the year as '*more than 4,000." If his separate statements 
of numbers are correct, this aggregate was less than 4,000, 
while the average number of children (wards of the State) 
in families subject to visitation has not probably exceeded 
1,000 during the year, and at the end of the year was 
but 982. A year previous it was stated as 1,178, so 
that there has been a decrease of nearly 200 in a single year. 
The cost of maintaining young offenders in Massachusetts 
reformatories and prisons, is now from $2.'),000 to $50,000 a 
year more than it was in 1869, when the Visiting Agency 
was established by statute. Probably the number and cost 
of these young offenders would have been greater than this 
but for the Agency ; but nobody can say how much greater, 
or that it would certainly have been any larger. 
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It appears that there are 193 cities and towns in Mas- 
sachusetts in which. 864 of these wards of the State are 
placed, more than 200 of them being in the nineteen cities, 
and less than 600 in 174 rural and* suburban towns, while 
there are nearly 150 rural and suburban towns that contain 
none. If but a single child were placed in each of these 
omitted towns, the number in the great establishments would 
be reduced within reasonable limits. Until something like 
this is accomplished, we can hardly believe that the Visiting 
Agency has done all that it ought to do. 

FiNANOES OF THE StaTE INSTITUTIONS. 

In the report of the Secretary will be found detailed state- 
ments of the receipts and expenditures of the institutions 
owned or supervised by the State, for the official year ending 
September 30, 1876. The regular appropriations for the same 
institutions for the calendar year 1876, and their expenditures, 
are shown by the following Schedule A. The total sum ai>- 
propriated for these institutions for 1876 was $541,117.84, 
including $7,817.84 for expenses incurred in 1875 ; the total 
expenditures have been $518,051.49, showing a large surplus. 

Schedule A. 
Summary Cost to the Stale for the Calendar Tear 187G, 





BcfiiUr Ap- 






I M 8 T I T U T 1 M 8 . 


proprtatloni for 
1S7«. 


Somi Expended. 


Snrploi. 


Worcester Hospital, . 


1 f 


$10,288 10^ 




Taunton Hospital, . 


► »95,000 00 { 


31,196 93 \ 


$6,373 47 


North«impton Hospital, . 


I 


48,141 oOj 




Tewksburv Almshouse, . 


95,298 47* 


95,272 47 


26 00 


Monson P]*iraarT School, . 


45,000 00 


44,665 13 


334 87 


Bridjrewater Workhouse, . 


50,000 00 


49,269 72 


730 28 


Westborou;;h School, 


53,000 00 


52,998 27 


1 73 


Lancaster School, 


32,819 37» 


27,073 47 


4,745 90 


State Prison, .... 


145,000 00 


134,145 90 


10,854 10 


Eye and Ear Infirmarj, . 


7,500 00 


7,500 00 


- 


Massachusetts School for Idiots, 


17,500 00 


17,500 00 




Totals 


•541,117 84 


$518,051 49 


$23,066 35 



* Including $3,298.47 at Tewkabnry and $4,619.37 al Laneaater, appropilated fv deflclu in 
187&. 
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As a partial offset to this expenditure, a sum smaller than 
usual has been received for the labor of convicts at the State 
Prison and State Workhouse, and other sums from the Alms- 
house and the State Schools, the whole amounting to about 
$100,000. The actual cost to the State would thus be reduced 
to about $418,000, or $8,000 more than in 1875 for the 
same establishments. 

Sundry other appropriations and expenditures for charitable 
purposes outside of the permanent institutions are exhibited in 
Schedule B, which follows. The amount of these appropria- 
tions is $124,503.89, and the expenditures on account of the 
same have been about $88,647, leaving unexpended $35,- 
856.79. It should be said that nearly all this will probably 
be needed to meet outstanding obligations, except the surplus 
from the Board's appropriations. 

SCIIEDULE B. 



AOEKCIE8. 


ApproprUtiont for 
187S. 


Expanded. 


stm 

Unexpended. 


Bonrd of Charities and its 
departments. 

Agent for Discharged Con- 
victs, 

Discharged Female Prison- 
ers, 

Soldiers^ Employment Bu- 
reau, 

State paupers, support, in- 
cluding Indians and small- 
pox cases, .... 

State panpers, burial, . 
removals, 
transportation. 

State paui^er convicts^ sup- 
port, 


$41^00 00 
4,000 00 
1,500 00 
3,000 00 

55,931 89 
7,000 00 

10,000 00 
1,072 50 

500 00 


$36,594 06 
3,998 00 
1,500 00 
3,000 00 

28,483 42 

5,002 00 

9,997 12 

72 50 


$4,905 94 
2 00 

27,447 97 

1,998 00 

2 88 

1,000 00 

500 00 


Totals, .... 


f 124,503 89» 


188,647 10 


$35,856 79 



• Including $5,503.89 for cxpenies of 1875. 

Summing up these expenditures and those likely to be 
incurred for the calendar year, and adding thereto the ex- 
penditure for state aid in 1876 ($370,000), the net cost of 
maintaining the county and city prisons, and of supporting 
and relieving the towns' poor, it will be seen that more than 
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$2,600,000 has been disbursed within the State during 187fi 
for the purposes of charity, reform, or correction. 

Vn. — ^The Board of Charities and its Departments. 

As originally constituted in 1863, the Board of Charities 
had but two departments, the heads of which, though under the 
direction of the Board, were not appointed by it, but by the 
Governor. This was a departure from the precedent established 
long before in the case of the Board of Education, and since 
followed in the organization of the Board of Health and the 
Prison Commission. Whatever reason may have existed in 
1863 for thus varying from the common usage in regard to 
the election of secretaries and agents by the Boards under 
which they are to serve, it is certain that of late j'cars the 
efficiency of the Board of Charities would have been increased 
could it have appointed all its own officers. It ccaild not have 
been better served by a chairman of the Governor's selection 
than it was for so many years by the late Dr. Howe ; and it 
would not be compelled to report a serious omission of duty 
by its present Visiting Agent, if that officer had been remov- 
able by the Board. In his annual reports, beginning as early 
as 1869, Dr. Howe recommended, in the name of the Board, 
that it ** shall have the appointment of the persons who are to 
act as its Secretary and General Agent," — the only heads of 
departments then existing. In 1869, two new departments 
were recognized by the Legislature, — the Visiting Agency, 
which from 1866 to 1869 had been directed by the Secretary, 
and the Special Agency for the Sick Poor, which from 1865 
to 1869 had been directed by the General Agent. One of 
the new offices thus created was left for the Board to fill, and 
the other was given to the Governor and Council. In the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Board (made m 1870, but cover- 
ing the year 1869), Dr. Howe, then Chairman, in urging the 
propriety of the Board's appointing all its own officers, used 
the following language : — 

'* To the unsalaried members of the Board, the position of figure- 
head to a vessel of which other hands hold the helm, has no attrac- 
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tions; aud tbej would long since have abandoned it to more 
ambitious aspirants, but for several considerations. . . . 

^' Because they hoped the Legislature would be convinced of the 
propriety of giving authority proportionate to the responsibility 
imposed, — of furnishing some straw where it required a large tale 
of brick. 

^^ Because thcj* hoped that, the Legislature failing to act, the 
Governor and Council would waive their prerogative of appoint- 
ment so far as to consult the Board respecting the officers who were 
to do its work. 

^^ The Legislature has not corrected the anomalous condition of 
the Board, and given it power to do its work by officers of its own 
appointment, partly because such action implies breaking up various 
offices, made attractive to petty politicians by petty salaries. 

^^ The reformer attacks such nests with a degree of cautious dread, 
and the incumbents defend them with a degree of desperation, utterly 
disproportionate to their importance. An}* one can smother a hive 
of productive bees, but no one likes to break up an uuproductive 
hornets' nest. 

^^ The Executive has not vet accorded to the Board the nomina- 
tion, or even recommendation, of its own officers. 

^^Disclaiming any personal allusions; admitting cheerfully the 
merits and acquirements of persons appointed to fill its active 
offices ; welcoming heartil}' the new Secretarj-, who has a well- 
earned character for ability and thoroughness, the Board is impelled 
by self-respect to reiterate that no appointments should be made 
without its being consulted. Good appointments in the past give 
no guarantee for the future. It ought not to be possible that such 
offices can be given here, as they have been in other States, for 
purely political considerations. Whatever other offices may be 
drawn into the maelstrom of party, let those of the Board of 
Charities float free." 

Four years later, in the last report written by Dr. Howe 
as Chairman, be returned to the subject, using the following 
language : — 

^' But even the moral power which the Board of State Charities 
might exert as an advisor}* board is greatly reduced b}* radical 
faults iu its own organization. It ought, of course, to have the 
power of appointing its own officers, who are to carry out its policy, 
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and to discontinue them at pleasure. But it has not the power of 
nominating them, nor even of being consulted about the candidates. 

^^ Its Secretar}', its General Agent, and its Visiting Agent are 
appointed without its having smy voice in the matter. Moreover, 
the first two are, ex officio^ members of the Board, which, of course, 
allows them to vote upon an}* question, even as to what shall be 
their work, and how thej shall do it. 

'' This is an anomalous arrangement, the other State Boards hav- 
ing the appointment of their own officers. Whatever harmony of 
purpose and action there maj* be between members of the Board, 
any man who reflects will see that such an arrangement must, under 
various conceivable circumstances, impair, if not neutralize, the 
actual power and the moral influence of the Board as a whole. 

^^ However, in spite of these difficulties, and in the hope of changes 
for the better, the Board has gone on doing its duties quietly, to the 
best of its ability ; and, as it tnists, with as much success as could 
be expected." 

In this opinion, and in the subsequent recommendation, 
^concerning tlie selection of its executive officers by its own 
members, rather than by outside appointment,'* '* with a view, 
among other things, so to reorganize the dificrcnt departments 
of the Board as to reduce its annual expenses to a minimum,*' 
all the unsalaried members concurred ; namely, S. 6. Howe, 
Nathan Allen, Edward Earlc, Moses Kimball, and F. B. San- 
born. Neither these gentlemen, nor their successors, have 
yet seen occasion to change their opinion as above expressed ; 
indeed, it has only grown stronger from year to year. In 
the Twelfth Annual Report, presented a few days after Dr. 
Howe's death, the same members of the Board, together with 
Dr. Howe's successor, Mr. Donnelly, and the General Agent, 
Mr. Wrightingtou, concurred in this recommendation : — 

*' That the existing laws be so amended as to permit the Board 
of State Charities to transact all its business in two departments, 
as formerly, and in this way to make its work less costly and more 
eflcctive." 

In the same report, the annual saving of expense resulting 
from Buch a reorganization of the departments was estimated 
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at about $10,000, — a sum certainly worth saving at this time, 
when all branches of the state government arc required to 
practise economy and reduce expenditure. The Legislature of 
187G, while making a general reduction of salaries, acted upon 
this suggestion, so far as to require the Board of Charities to 
classify the clerks in all its departments, in order to bring 
them within the rates of salary fixed by the law. This classi- 
fication was made in May last, and the result was a further 
reduction of expense in the departments of the Secretary and 
the Visiting Agent. The latter was notified at the same time 
that all his appointments would not be confirmed, and that 
the Board desired to reduce the expenses of the Visiting 
Agency, believing that some of these were unnecessary. Sub- 
sequently, the Board refused to confirm two of the Visiting 
Agent's appointments, and notified the State Auditor, who 
has since disallowed all bills for their services and expenses, 
and, pursuant to the provisions of section 3, chapter 178, Acts 
of 1867, certified the same to the Governor and Council. 
Whereupon the Council having advised His Excellency there- 
to, warrants for the amounts thus disallowed have been drawn, 
and the officers, whose confirmation was refused by the Board, 
have been paid. In consequence of this action, certain per- 
sons, not confirmed by the Board, are now drawinjf pay from 
an appropriation which the law places in the control of the 
Board, so far as the approval of expenditure is concerned. 
A direct issue has thus been made between this Board, seek- 
ing to reduce expenses, and one of its salaried ofiScers, seek- 
ing to maintain, or even increase, the former expenditure. 

AVe have become convinced, by recent events, that a more 
radical reorganization of the State Charities than that hereto- 
fore proposed, is necessary, and that it should begin now. 
The extravagant outlay of public money in public buildings, 
for which nobody seems willing to take the responsibility, 
and which has entailed additional burdens for the future ; the 
discovery of incompetence, insubordination, and a luck of 
proper discipline and pecuniary responsibility in some of the 
state establishments, indicate the necessity for new and 
stringent measures to give our system of public charities the 
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healthy tone which it evidently lacks. The state of things 
which Dr. Howe hinted at in 1870, may now be recognized 
as a settled condition. There is a manifest unwillingness to 
institute changes which everybody admits, in 'theory, to be 
wise, and even needful, when such reforms diminish the num- 
ber of paid officials, or the power and supposed privileges of 
those servants of the Commonwealth who are connected with 
its charitable administration. This reluctance to abolish offices 
that have become unnecessary, and to decrease expenditure, 
is not shared by the Board of Charities, the members of which 
are now quite willing to retire from office, if, by so doing, a 
better administration of affairs can be secured. 

Three courses seem open to the Legislature in dealing with 
our system of State Charities, and the evils growing out of it : 
(1.) To make the government of our charities more central- 
ized and responsible. (2.) To make it less centralized and 
responsible; and (3.) To leave it as it is, or with slight 
changes of person and prerogative. And, of course, any de- 
gree of centralization is possible, even to the extent of putting 
all our public establishments under one superintendent ; just 
as any degree of independence in their management is possi- 
ble, even to the extent of making them all perpetual corpora- 
tions, accountable only in name to the Legislature and Exec- 
utive. Somewhere between these two extremes would seem 
to be the true policy. In theory, our charities are now very 
much centralized, for the Governor and Council can, if they 
see fit, cause the removal of every officer in them, at their 
own pleasure, and can appoint such officers as will institute a 
complete change of policy in the most important respects. In 
fact, however, no such exercise of power is attempted, or is 
likely to be attempted, even temporarily. It is possible, but 
in our experience it has seldom occurred, that the Governor 
and Council should regard themselves as familiar enough with 
any charitable institution to take the responsibility of changing 
its whole management. Even the removal of a superintend* 
ent, or a board of trustees, in order to get rid of a superin- 
tendent, has not been undertaken, we believe, since the time 
of Governor Bauksi before the civil war. Such changes as 
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have been made bnve resulted from the resignation of a 
superintendent, or lii-s displacement by a board of trustees. 

Now, a wide-reaching and complicated system of public 
charities cannot be carried on in the best manner, where those 
who administer it are not held to a stricter responsibility than 
the foregoing statements imply. There should have naturally 
been more changes than have occurred, and certain failures in 
duty should have been more promptly met with suspension or 
removal from office. The best civil service does not require 
that officers never be removed, but only that they be removed 
for cause. Nor is it a sufficient cause for appointing an 
officer that he needs the salary, or that ho is a friend of the 
appointing power. Fitness, and fitness alone, should be the 
test of appointment. And who can better judge of a man's 
fitness than the impartial man, or body of men, most familiar 
with the duties of the place which is to be filled? At all 
events, let some small number of men be responsible for these 
appointments, and be held to that responsibility by the Legis- 
lature. 

Next to the appointing power, and oftentimes a part of 
that, is the power to control appropriations and expend the 
public money. This seems now to be sufficiently centralized ; 
but is it so? Is it found in practice that an auditor or even 
a governor allows himself to be held personally responsible 
for the millions of dollars that the State of Massachusetts 
yearly expends? What single state official or state com- 
mission will assume the responsibility for the millions spent 
in railroad-building, or on the new hospitals and prisons so 
lavishly provided within the past six years? So in the lesser 
outlay attending the yearly management of an almshouse, a 
hospital, or a reformatory, — who is held directly and person- 
ally responsible therefor? Under our present system, scarcely 
anybody. This expenditure should l>e subject to the veto 
of a supervisory board, by whatever name that may be called ; 
and no public building should ever bo constructed except 
under the permanent supervision of a board competent to 
decide what it should cost, and able to refuse the payment 
of needless expenditure. 
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Next comes tho formation of a complete and far-seeing 
policy under Avhich all the State Charities should be con- 
ducted, each performing its part and keeping within its 
sphere ; while, cooperating with all and regulating all, a 
central board should exist, able to transfer inmates, settle 
questions in controversy between different establishments, 
look over the whole field of action, and supply to each bureau 
and institution what it could not so well do for itself. Such 
a body, advisory, supervisory, and administrative by turns, 
has been needed, and is now needed more than ever. Within 
the limit of its powers, the Board of State Charities has 
tilled this place. And if, with all its defects, charitable ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts has been better than in other 
States, it is chiefly because Massachusetts has so long main- 
tained a Board capable of directing and shaping to some 
degree, the charitable activity of the State. So well is this 
recognized elsewhere, that many States have followed the 
example of Massachusetts and have created boards modelled 
after ours, which are now doing a good work in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and other States. 
What has been here, though under difficulties and imper- 
fectly, done so well as to be imitated elsewhere, ought now 
to be done much better in Massachusetts. 

Let us, then, suggest to the Legislature such a Board of 
Charities, with such powers and duties, as the experience of 
the past thirteen years has shown to be necessary or expedient ; 
and under such restrictions that these powers would be safely 
exercised, and the corresponding duties faithfully performed. 

Tiie first work would be to revise and codify the laws relat- 
ing to public charity in its manifold aspects. It is now seven- 
teen yeai*s since tho General Statutes were revised, and in 
that period there has been much legislation upon this subject. 
Some of it is conflicting, and very few of the Acts passed 
were ccmsidered, at the time of their enactment, with due 
regard to the statutes already existing. This is the defect of 
all our legislation ; but it is particularly noticeable with 
respect to the so-called ** settlement laws,** the laws relating to 
insanity, and those regulating the separation of children from 
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their parents and natural guardians, when such children hap- 
pen to fall into the pauper or criminal classes. The labor 
and good judgment of a body of judicious persons, acquainted 
with the practical working of the law, could now be well 
bestowed for a few months in collating and revising all the 
existing statutes in regard to pauperism, crime and insanity, 
so that the present or next General Court may repeal such of 
them as are obsolete, equivocal or conflicting, and condense 
the rest into a few concise chapters, instead of leaving them, 
as now, scattered through twenty volumes, with judicial 
decisions modifying them in as many more volumes of reports. 
The Board of Charities has done what it could in this respect ; 
but its powers are insufficient, and its members too fully 
occupied, to accomplish all that is desirable. 

This Board, under any revision of the law, should consist 
of at least eight members, appointed from each of the eight 
Councillor districts. Its Secretary should he chosen, like the 
Chairman, by the votes of the members, but need not be a 
member previous to election. Both the Chairman and the 
Secretary should receive a moderate salary ; the other mem- 
bers should serve without compensation, their actual travel- 
ling expenses only being paid, as at present. The Chairman 
and Secretary should direct the genenil work of the Board. 
For the detailed work of the Board, there should be ap- 
pointed, as now, a force of deputies, with fixed compensa- 
tion, chosen by the Board and removable at any time, one of 
whom should be called the General Agent, another the Medi- 
cal Inspector of the Insane, and a third the Visitor of Alms- 
houses and Hospitals. The General Agent should super- 
vise immigration, and attend to such other business as the 
Board might direct ; he should also visit the children placed 
in families, and inspect all schools under the charge of the 
Board. The Medical Inspector of the Insane should act 
as a Special Commissioner of Lunacy, and should, under the 
direction of the Board, make all transfers of insane persons 
from one establishment to another, including the transfers of 
insane prisoners, and should investigate and report on the 
general condition of all the insane in the Commonwealth. 
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The Visitor of Almshouses and Hospitals should visit such 
esUildishments, whether supported by the State or by the 
cities and towns, and should keep the Board informed of their 
actual condition ; he should also visit the sick state poor, if 
relieved elsewhere. Should it be deemed advisable to unite 
the work of the Prison Commission with that of the new 
Board, a fourth Agent should be appointed as Inspector of 
Prisons. 

Instead of the above assignment of duties to the officers 
and agents of the Board, the work might be left, as now, to 
an unsalaried Chairman, and to a General Agent and Secre- 
tary, but no more than these two departments should exist. 

The Board itself should visit all the state institutions, and 
should receive from them the annual reports now made to 
the Governor. It should make the estimates for current and 
for special expenditure at all the institutions, so far as this is 
paid by state appropriations, and should be required to cer- 
tify that the accounts of each establishment at the end of the 
calendar year are correct, and that no unnecessary outlay has 
been made. It should be further provided, that, until such 
certificate is laid before the Legislature, no appropriation 
made shall be available for the next year, or for the payment 
of any deficiency. This is substantially the course pursued 
in Illinois, and, if adopted in Massachusetts five years ago, 
would now probably have saved the Commonwealth at least a 
million of dollars in the cost of public buildings. All plans 
and estimates for such buildings should be submitted to the 
Board, without whose approval no new building should be 
commenced. 

The Board should not be required to appoint the officers of 
the establishments under its supervision, but should have the 
confirmation of the more important ones, not appointed by 
the Governor, and also the power to suspend any subordi- 
nate officer for c:iuse. In those establishments now managed 
by boards of trustees no change need be made in the mode of 
appointment either of trustees or superintendent, but in the 
State Almshouse, State Workhouse, State Primary School, 
and State Prison, the local boards of inspectors should be 
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restricted to the duties of audit and visitation, and the other 
duties now assigned to them should be performed by the cen* 
trul Board, which might delegate two of its members os a 
committee of inspectioti and management for each of the four 
establishments. 

Consequent upon its inspection of the establishments, and 
its supervision of the whole iBeld of public charities, the 
Board ought to frame and should have power to direct the 
general charitable policy of the State. Its members should 
be appointed by the Governor for four years each, and two of 
these should go out of office in each year, subject, of course, 
to removal or reappointment as now provided by law and 
custom. The Chairman and Secretary should be chosen 
annually, and all the agents of the Board annually appointed 
or reappointed. The report of the Board should be made 
every year before the 20th of Januarj', and should include in 
a separate volume, reports from all the institutions, systcmat- 
\ci\]]y arranged, and in a more condensed form than is now 
customary. The general and special powers of the present 
Board of Charities should be continued in the new Board, 
with such modifications of detail as might be expedient. 

Such are the outlines of a plan by which all needful cen^ 
tralization could be given to the State Charities, without 
removing the wholesome checks and safe-guards of local 
supervision, which, when faithful, is of great value to any 
public establishment. 

It has sometimes been proposed to give the central Board 
power to make all the purchases for the state establisshments, 
and to appoint all the officers in them. This is the practice 
in the city Board of Charities of New York, and in the Board 
of Directors of Public Institutions in Boston, and it may 
work well within the limits of a single city. But we are con- 
fident it would not work well in a district so large as the 
State of Massachusetts, for which the present mode of mak- 
ing appointments, and of managing the finances (with such 
modifications as we have suggested), would be found more 
prudent than a stricter centralization. The central Board 
could not do its more important work properly, if so much 
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patronage were thrown upon it as the appointment of five or 
six hundred officers and employes would imply. Nor could 
an unsalaried Board, such as this should be, give the nec- 
essary time to the details of buying and selling for ten or 
twelve establishments, with four or five thousand inmates. 

The plan above sketched out could easily be modified so as 
to accord with any desirable change in the government of 
particular establishments or classes of institutions. By giv- 
ing each Councillor district a representative on the central 
Board, every important interest of locality would be served, 
while to each establishment a local oversight would be secured. 
As two members of the Board might be changed in each year 
by expiration of their term, an opportunity would be given 
for such changes in the policy of the Board as circumstances 
should make expedient, without special removals from office. 
At the same time^ the administrative work, now very exten- 
sive and important, could go forward without interruption. 
Economy, efficiency and responsibility would thus be attained 
in all the State Charities. 

VIII. — Remarks and Recommendations. 

The attention of the Legislature is called to the facts 
presented in the Report of the Secretary, in regard to matters 
not touched upon in the Report of the Board. All the figures 
there given, concerning the number of town and city paupers 
supported and relieved, must not, however, be taken as 
representing facts ; for in some of these statistics, as the 
Secretary himself has pointed out, there is evident exag- 
geration. There is no reason to suppose that 283,000 dif- 
ferent persons, including the ** lodgers'' at the Boston sta- 
tion-houses, have been aided from the poor-rates in a single 
year, for that number would be more than a sixth part of all 
the inhabitants of the Commonwealth. The actual whole 
number of persons so aided during any part of the year was 
not probably more than 75,000, of whom perhaps 15,000 
were not residents of the State. The largest number receiv- 
ing aid at any one time, including the state and town poor, 
did not probably exceed 40,000, or one in 41 of the popula- 
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tion ; and the average number receiving aid, including the 
insane poor and all others who were fully supported, did not 
certainly come up to 30,000. The total cost of pauperism 
in Massachusetts having been about $1,650,000, or one dollar 
for each inhabitant, the average annual cost of each pauper of 
the estimated average number (say 25,000) would be less 
than $70, or about $1.30 a week. As the average weekly 
cost of full support was more than twice this sum, it follows 
that the average cost of partial support was less than one 
dollar a week. Considering that the number of persons 
partially supported has nearly doubled in the three years' 
period since the panic of 1873, this is not a very discourag- 
ing statement. 

There is one class of the poor, and that the most weak and 
helpless of all, — motherless and neglected infants, — ^in regard 
to which some further legislation may be necessary. A 
considerable number of these, being state charges, for lack 
of an admitted settlement, are sent to the Tewksbury Alms* 
house, which is not, and never has been, the best place for 
them. It is now proposed by the Resident Physician at 
Tewksbury, that they be sent to the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum instead. This is not feasible at present, for lack of 
room at that Asylum, and for other good reasons. But some 
means could probably be found to extend the boarding-out of 
infants from that Asylum, and thus to enlarge the practical 
capacity of the establishment. Were this once done, the 
cities and towns might be required to send such infants 
directly to the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, which we would 
again commend to public favor. Its statistics, as published in 
our last report, showed that up to December 30, 1875, out of 
408 admissions in seven and a half years, 155 infants had 
died, or less than 40 percent. Adding the admissions and 
deaths since, up to December, 1876, this percentage is 
reduced. The whole number of admissions being now 466, 
the deaths number 164, or 35 per cent. ; while for the period 
since April 1, 1872, the death-rate has been but about half as 
great. The number in the Asylum, December I, 1876, was 
23 ; boarded out, 23. Of the whole 46 infants, there were 
43 state charges. 
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Much more remarkable than the addition to our pauper 
classes, is the increase in Massachusetts of the prison popula- 
tion since the close of the civil war. On the first of January, 
1876, there were, in all the prisons that report to this Board, 
4,867 persons under confinement. If we add to these the 
number confined in station-houses, guard-houses, etc., the 
aggregate was at least 5,000, which the number in reforma- 
tories of the State, the cities, and the counties, would have 
raised to nearly 6,000. At the close of the war, not quite 
eleven years earlier, the 'prisoners in these same prisons 
(exclusive of reformatories) were less than 2,000 in number ; 
so that, in this period, crime in Massachusetts had more than 
doubled, although our population bad gained but about 33 
per cent. During the calendar year 1876, the average num- 
ber in our prisons has been larger than ever before (nearly 
or quite 4,400) ; but the number now in prison is less than 
a year ago, and there are some indications that the extraor- 
dinary increase in crime has reached its culmination. The 
number in all the prisons, October 1, 1876, was but 4,256, 
or nearly 250 less than in October, 1875 ; the number in 
prison, December 1, 1876, was 4,379; the number in the 
different prisons, January 1, 1877, will appear in the Appen- 
dix. The number of persons committed to prison was nearly 
as great in 1876 as ever before, and the whole number of 
different persons imprisoned was, perhaps, greater. The net 
cost of maintaining the prisons was about the same in 1876 as 
in 1875, and it appears that the cash earnings of the convicts 
have not been enough in 1876 to pay the salaries of the 
prison officers. These earnings, including those of the State 
Workhouse, were less than $145,000, while the salaries 
exceeded $175,000. We hope that the Women's Prison, 
when opened, will show a better result than this, and that it 
may give an opportunity for a better system of classifying 
and managing our convicts. The county prisons should now 
give way to district prisons, — a change which is in fact going 
on, from natural causes. This old county system is already 
much changed from its original character by the congregation 
of criminals in a few cities. Thus, the two city prisons of 
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Bostdn contained, December 1, 1876» 1,340 convicts; the 
SufToIk County Jail, 182 priBoners; making 1,522 in the 
single county of Suffolk, with less than 375,000 inhabitants; 
while Middlesex and Worcester counties, with 125,000 more 
inhabitants, had only 611 prisoners in confinement. Of 
these, Middlesex furnished 34U, and Worcester, 2G2. Essex 
County had 884; Bristol, 268; Norfolk, 103; Hampden, 
171 ; Berkshire, 117 ; Hampshire, 65 ; Plymouth, 42 ; Frank- 
lin, 2 ; and Barnstable, 5. At the same date, there were 754 
convicts in the Charlestown State Prison, and 334 in the State 
Workhouse. The cost of maintaining the county and city 
prisons for the calendar year 1876, was at least $375,000 
above their earnings, which were less than a fifth part of their 
expenditure. The whole cost of crime and its punishment 
to the tax-payers of Massachusetts now probably exceeds 
$1,000,000 a year, of which something like $500,000 goes to 
the support and safe^keeping of convicts in the dificrent 
prisons. This sum is expended on about 30,000 different 
persons during a year, of whom probably 20,000 appear also, 
in one year or another, upon the pauper lists. The average 
number of criminals, however, in prison and before the 
courts, does not probably exceed 5,000, or about one-fiflh of 
the estimated pauper average. Yet the cost of these crim- 
inals is nearly two-thirds as much as the whole cost of four 
times as many paupers, without reckoning in that very large 
amount of pauperism which is the direct result of crime. 
These facts should convince the Legislature how important it 
is that the whole penal and prison system of the Common- 
wealth should be revised, and so amended as to check crime 
and diminish its cost to the public. Of the $27,000,000 
(more or less) raised by taxation and expended in Massa- 
chusetts last year for all public purposes, more than one" 
tenth part went directly to pay the cost of crime and pauper- 
ism, while about $5,000,000, or less than a fifth part, was 
expended for public schools. 

There cim be no doubt that a portion of this outlay for the 
prisons of the Commonwealth is not judiciously made, while 
there are, in several of the prisons, usages that ought not to 
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continue* In the last visit made by this Board to the Charles- 
town prison, it appeared that the supply of tobacco to the 
convicts is almost as general as the supply of bread, and that 
a considerable sum is yearly expended for this article. It 
cannot be deemed a necessity, and we see no occasion for 
furnishing convicts with luxuries, unless they earn them by 
good conduct. We also found, in a large common dormitory 
in the same prison, occupied by the convicts, an unclean con- 
dition of the bedding, which might easily be obviated. Con- 
sidering that it costs so much to supply our prisons, these 
matters of ordinary cleanliness ought to be better cai*cd for. 

Attention is called to the facts contained in the General 
Agent's Report concerning immigration, the settlement laws, 
and the other matters upon which he speaks. It is well 
known that immigration into Massachusetts takes place both 
by land and by water, large numbers coming by laud from 
Canada, etc., who are not reckoned in the General Agent's 
statistics. The number of immigrants landing at Boston 
greatly decreased last year, and so, no doubt, has the inland 
immigration. While the State's poor have increased but 
slightly in the aggregate number and cost of support, there 
was yet a considerable addition to this class in the cities and 
large towns, in consequence of the immigration of the last 
few years. This would have been much more perceptible, 
had it not been for the settlement law of 1874, which 
removed from the State's list at one end almost as many 
paupers as were added at the other end by immigration. By 
constant activity in removals, the General Agent has prevented 
any considerable and apparent accumulation of state paupers, 
but there is such an accumulation notwithstanding. Had it 
been possible, under recent statutes and decisions, to regulate 
immigration properly, and to keep out or send away intruding 
paupers, the average number of the State's poor, instead of 
2,600 in 187G, would have been no more than 2,000. It is 
the province of the national and state legislatures to restore 
the old safe-guards against undesirable immigration, or to 
devise new ones, unless we are willing to see outside pauper- 
ism still more encroaching upon us. 
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Frequent allusion hns been made by the ofiBcers of the 
Board, in previous reports, to the great expense incurred by 
Massachusetts for the support of lunatics and paupers belong- 
ing to neighboring States and the British Provinces. This, 
in their judgment, equals the annual cost of at least one pub- 
lic institution ; it has forced upon Massachusetts the other- 
wise needless construction of a fourth lunatic hospital, and has 
already compelled our tax-payers to assume the annual pay- 
ment, in interest alone, of $100,000 ; while the yearly expend- 
iture for partial relief and full support can hardly fall short 
of $60,000. Our own laws in regard to the removal of 
strangers, could they be thoroughly executed, are sufficient 
to relieve us of this yearly burden of support. But we have 
at once to encounter the adverse legislation of adjoining 
States, which impose severe penalties upon all who assist in 
returning to their homes and places of legal settlement 
therein, citizens of those very States who may have fallen 
into distress without their borders. 

Years ago, it became apparent to this Board that an assim- 
ilation of laws in regard to the removal of the unsettled, and 
the general status of settled paupers, was the thing most 
needful for the humane and economical administration of the 
charitable interests, not only of each State, but of their sev- 
eral municipalities. Action was accordingly commenced in 
this direction by members of the Board in 1867, which prom- 
ised good results, but was terminated by their retirement 
from office. The Board earnestly recommends that these 
efforts be renewed, and feels sure that the common interests 
of all the States will secure a conciliatory spirit and harmoni- 
ous action. The necessity of some effort in this direction is 
emphasized by our experience during the last year. 

One of the officers of this Board, duly appointed and sala- 
ried by express Act of the Legislature, was ordered to remove 
to Vermont an insane woman, who was legally settled in a town 
in that State, by the residence of her husband and her father 
for thirty-two years upon the family homestead, without 
receiving public relief. She had no other home or legal 
claim for relief. Massachusetts bad cared for her kindly at 
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considerable cost, till ber borne was ascertaiued, and she was 
able to be returned tbereto. But in the process of return, 
tbe officer of the Board was waylaid on the public highway, 
arrested without a warrant, refused prompt communication 
with our state authorities, thrown into the common jail, 
detained without examination for forty-eight hours, and 
finally bound over for trial in both a criminal and civil suit ; 
the whole provocation being that under the laws of this 
Commonwealth and the orders of this Board, be had conveyed 
a lunatic for life to her place of lawful settlement in an adjoin- 
ing State. 

Comment on such events is needless. We commend this 
statement of facts to the careful consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, merely remarking, that this policy, if submitted to, will 
make our Commonwealth the receptacle of the defectives of 
all the nations, — the almshouse, pesthouse, and Bedlam of 
half the territory adjoining us, or readily accessible by our 
railroad and steamship lines. One argument for national 
legislation upon this subject, is this : that it will also enable 
the States to settle such matters among themselves by 
arrangements which justice and humanity alike require. 

The number of persons supported at the state establish- 
ments and the prisons, on the first of January, 1877, will be 
found in the Appendix. Estimating the sick state poor 
receiving out-door relief at the time as 400 in number, we 
have a total of about 2,500 state poor, to which, if we add 
450, the number of state patients at the three state hospitals 
for the insane, we have 2,950 poor persons maintained by the 
Commonwealth at the beginning of 1877. Of these, however, 
hardly 2,500 were legally state paupers, the rest lieing pupils 
at the Primary School. Of these 2,500, no less than 800 
were insane or imbecile persons, 850 were convicts at Bridge- 
water, and nearly 600 were under treatment for physical 
maladies. Twelve years ago (January 1, 1865), there were 
at the four state pauper establishments (including Rainsford) 
2,226 state paupers, and at the state hospitals more than 500 
state patients. This was near the close of the civil war, 
which temporarily diminished both pauperism and crime. 
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Sixteen years ago, before the war began, the number of state 
jmupers in these establishments exceeded 3,000, though our 
population was then 400,000 less than now. It is doubtful 
whether, with all the recent growth of pauperism in Massa- 
chusetts, we have more permanent paupers than we had in 
1861. Certainly we have fewer in proportion to our whole 
population, though their cost is now much greater than then. 

Special Reoomhendations. 

The recommendations made in previous reports, and not 
yet acted upon by the Legislature, are hereby renewed, in so 
far as they do not conflict with those made in this Report. 
The special recommendations of the present year, to which 
we would invite the earnest attention of the General Court, 
are as follows : — 

1. That the present system of State Charities bo reorganized, 
and the statutes revised, particularly with regard to the 
powers and duties of the supervising boards, the classification 
and care of the insane, and the construction and enlargement 
of the public buildings, in some such manner as already set 
forth in this Report. 

2. If no general reorganization is found expedient, then 
that the existing laws be so amended as to permit the Board 
of State Charities to transact all its business in two depart- 
ments, as formerly, and in this way to make its work less 
costly and more effective. 

3. That a small appropriation be made, to pay the board 
in good families of some of the younger pupils of the State 
Primary School, of deserted infants, or of children committed 
by the courts, as contemplated in section 4, chapter 453 of 
the Acts of 1869. 

4. That the national government be requested to pass such 
laws, and negotiate such treaties with foreign powers, as will 
prevent the importation into Massachusetts of persons who 
soon become public dependents or inmates of our prisons ; 
that vaccination of all immigrants and young persons who 
have never been vaccinated be required, so far as practicable, 
and some competent authority be designated to enforce this 
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requirement ; and that some amendment be made to the laws 
for the' restraint and employment of the vagrant poor, and 
the removal from the Commonwealth, by the. persons respon- 
sible for their introduction, of the paupers and criminals who 
have migrated or been sent to us from beyond our borders. 

5. That no more money be appropriated for the public 
buildings now partially completed, than is necessary to fit 
them for speedy occupancy, in a frugal and unostentatious 
manner; and that the Board of Charities be authorized to 
assign to them, when completed, the particular classes of 
inmates for which they are best fitted, unless the same is 
determined by existing laws. 

6. That in order to check and diminish crime in Massa- 
chusetts, our whole penal and prison system be investigated, 
revised and amended. 



Note. — Sinoe the pages of this Report relating to tho Primary School 
were sent to press, the '* present Superintendent ^ there spoken of (Dr. 
Walceficld) has resigned, and Mr. James II. Bradford has succeeded him. 
Id a few other instances the remarks made in the Report apply to things 
as they were in the autumn of 187G, — of which the reader will take notice. 
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GENERAL AGENT'S REPORT. 



To the Board of State Charities. 

Gentlemen : — ^The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Gen- 
eral Agent 18 herewith submitted, ** embracing all the proceed- 
ings and expenses during the year, with such suggestions as 
are deemed necessary and pertinent.** 

The duties of the General Agent, as set forth in the statute 
creating the office, and the acts supplementary thereto, were 
fully described in the report of last year. Under the title of 
settlement, reference will be made to certain additional duties 
required of this department consequent upon the legislation 
of 1876. 

At its monthly meeting in December, the Board voted, 
**that the separate department of the sick poor be discon- 
tinued after the 31st of December, 1875, and that the duties 
thereof bo thereafter transferred to the department of the 
General Agent,'' thus unconsciously confirming the opinion of 
the Agent as expressed in his first Report, that ^ the general 
character of the work is so indivisible in its nature, that to 
insure any degree of success it must be grasped by one brain, 
and carried out by one directing will.** 

The Work of the Year. 
Sub-Department of Immigration. 

A late decision of the United States Supremo Court declares 
the statutes of certain seaboard States, under authority of 
which was assessed a per capita tax upon immigrants arriving 
at their respective ports in conveyances by water, to be 
unconstitutional, and leaving in doubt as to what State legis- 
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lation might be bad to protect tbe several communities from 
au influx of paupers and criminals. As a necessary conse- 
quence, tbe levying of sucb a tax bas been discontinued 
throughout tbe United States, and no relief from the oppres- 
sive burden thus thrown upon sucb States was obtainable 
except through national legislation. 

Immediately upon the decision becoming known, communi- 
cation was bad, and conferences held, with various boards 
and commissions intrusted by their respective States with the 
duty of inquiry and investigation into matters incident to* or 
growing out of immigration, wbich resulted in their agree- 
ment to certain principles of legislation which were later 
embodied in the bill introduced in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Cox of New York. For want of time 
or opportunity, this bill^ although receiving the unanimous 
approval of the House Committee on Commerce, was not 
reported to the House. It is expected that action will be 
taken during the coming session, and it is understood that 
already the steamship companies of New York have organized 
for the purpose of preventing its enactment ; thus placing 
their private interests in direct opposition to the interests 
of the public. 

Presumably they will endeavor to show that immigration 
is purely a matter of commerce, with which boards of charity 
or correctional commissions have nothing to do, ignoring the 
fact that its connection with pauperism and crime is distinct 
and marked, as witness the past year in this State the trans- 
fer of some dozen Polish families almost from tbe steamer's 
deck to the State Almshouse, and of the arrival of certain 
French convicts at the ports of Boston and Salem direct from 
a foreign penal colony. 

I cannot think that an attempt will again be made to show 
that a capitation tax is a hindrance to immigration, or if 
made, will again be successful, our experience during the 
past three years having shown that ** immigration cannot be 
determined by such provisions, but by the bigher considera- 
tions wbich make a permanent residence in one country more 
desirable than in another.^ 
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And it is a noticeable fact that the number of passengers 
(9,352) by the Cunard line transported from the port of 
Boston to Europe during the year ending Sept. 30, 1876, 
exceeds by more than fifteen hundred the number (7,847) 
arriving at Boston from foreign ports by the same line. 

As will be seen by the accompanying tables, the number of 
immigrants arriving at the port of Boston during the past 
year was but sixty per cent, of the number arriving the year 
previous. 

BRiriSH VESSELS. 



WHERE FROM. 


Mumbtr 

of 
VetMli. 


MDmbcr 

of 

Pftiienfen. 


AUent 
Boii4ed. 


ImmlRrantt 

not 

Bonded. 


Great Britain, . . . . . 


74 


7,954 


91 


5,796 


British Provinces, . 






2G8 


2,053 


- 


274 


West Indies, . 






20 


38 


- 


23 


Western Islands, . 






2 


34 


^B 


18 


South America, 






6 


14 


- 


8 


Africa, 






2 


3 




I 


Mediterranean ports, 






1 


1 


- 


I 


Total, 


373 


10,097 


91 


6,121 



AMERICAN VESSELS. 



WHERE FROM. 


Knmber 

of 
VetMlt. 


Mnmber 

of 

PftiMDffen. 


Alleni 
Bonded. 


ImmfgninU 

not 

Bonded. 


Great Britain, 


1 


3 




3 


British ProTinces, .... 


124 


5,006 


1 


1,391 


Western Islands, .... 


11 


685 


2 


399 


West Indies, 


13 


31 


- 


18 


South America, .... 


20 


52 


- 


26 


Africa, 


4 


10 


- 


- 


Mediterranean ports, 


7 


18 


- 


4 


Total, 


180 


5,805 


o 1 

1 


1,841 
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OTHER VESSELS. 



WHEUB FJCOli. 


HatloiuUty. 


Kumber 

of 
Vessels. 


number 

of 

Passengers. 


AUens 
Bonded. 


ImmigranU 

not 

Bonded. 


Western Islands, 
South America, . 

M M 

• • 


Portugal, . 
Germany, . 
Denmark, . 


2 

1 
1 


99 
1 
2 


- 


69 
1 
2 


Total, . 


4 


102 


- 


62 



RECAPITULATION. 



WUEBE FBOM. 



British vessels, 
American vessels, . 
Other vessels, . 

Total, 



Kumber 


Kumber 


of 


of 


Vessels. 


Passengers. 



AUens 
Bonded. 



ImmigranU 

not 

Bonded. 



373 


10,097 


91 


180 


6,806 


3 


4 


102 


- 


657 


16,004 


94 



6,121 

1,841 

62 



8,024 



Classification. 

Americans, •••......., 2 467 

Aliens previously residing in the State, 6,419 

Aliens bonded, 94 

Aliens never in the State before, 8^024 



Age of immigrants : — 



16,004 



Under fifteen years, 1 734 

Fifteen t«) twenty years, 3 012 

Twenty-five to fifty years, 2,717 

Fifty years and upwards, 655 



Sex of immisrrants : — 



8,118 



Males, 4266 

Females, 3 862 



8,118 
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Nationality of immigrants : — 


British ProTinces, . . 1,660 


Russia, 28 


England, 






. 1,590 


Spain, . 






15 


Ireland, . 








. 2,655 


Italy. 






71 


Germany, 








562 


Western Islands, . 






479 


Scotland, 








201 


West Indies, . 






27 


Sweden, 








. 463 


East Indies, . 






1 


Holland, 








14 


Africa, . 






16 


Switzerland, 








3 


South America, 






15 


Poland, . 








103 


Hungary, 






11 


Wales, . 








13 


Other countries, , 






2 


V\tknmtLr\r 








105 




Belgium, 








17 


Total, . .8,118 


France, . 








67 











Table Rawing the number of immigrants landing montJUy from 
Oreat Britain and Ireland^ per Cunard linCj also number ticketed 
beyond the State, 





Kumbcr 


Nan«T«rb«re 


Knmbcr 


Mo. ticketed 


MOUTHS. 








bej'ond tbe 




Bonded. 


bcftype. 


▲nrlTlng. 


Bute. 


1875. 










October, .... 


8 


610 


618 


253 


November, 


2 


406 


408 


200 


December, 


— 


133 


133 


75 


lara. 










January, .... 


3 


98 


101 


68 


February, . 






4 


142 


146 


76 


March, 






— 


214 


214 


138 


April, 
May, 






4 


464 


468 


186 






50 


1,287 


1,337 


612 


June, 






9 


636 


645 


316 


July, 






7 


625 


632 


324 


August, 






1 


545 


546 


227 


September, 






3 


591 


594 


397 


Total, . 


< 


1 . 


91 


5.751 


5«842 


2367 



Expenses of the Sub'Deparlmeni, 

Salaries, t2,100 00 

Rent, taxes, fuel, repairs, etc., 489 48 

Extra boating and wharfage, 49 85 

t2,638 83 
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Sub-Department of Settlement and Local Business, 

Upon this department baa devolved an extraordinary acces- 
sion of labor consequent upon the passage, at the last session 
of the Legislature, of the acts severally entitled, ^ An Act re- 
lating to the Commitment of Children to the State Primar}'' 
School, and to their Discharge therefrom," and "An Act 
relating to the Support of Persons committed to the State 
Industrial School, and the State Reform School.'' It is im- 
possible at this time to fix the amount with any degree of 
accuracy, but enough is known to show the necessity of an 
additional officer in the department, or rather the return to 
the number employed in 1873. 

In ascertaining the legal settlements of children, which 
must of necessity be of the derivative order, but little inform- 
ation can be obtained of the children themselves, but must be 
sought for at the homes of their parents, — thus necessitating 
a large amount of travel, and a consequent expenditure of 
time and money. In my report of last year, and of course 
before this additional labor was imposed upon me, I took 
occasion to say that I had been able, with but little extra 
assistance, to carry on the work of the department with a 
good degree of success, but was by no means confident that 
equal results could be assured for the future without a larger 
outlay. 



INSTITUTION. 



Nombcr 

of 

Ezamlnftttons. 



Namber 

for 

Verlflcatlon. 



Namber 
Betomed. 



Namber 

of 

SettlemenU. 



Taunton Lunatic Hospital 
Worcester Lunatic Ilosp. 
Northampton Luna. Hosp. 
Asylum lor Insiinc, . 
State Almshouse, 
State Workhouse, 
Local office, 
State Reform School, 
State Industrial School, 
State Primary Scliool, 

Total.. 



I 



330 

149 

30 

19 

2,225 
172 

2.116 
366 
137 
119 

5,663 



287 



121 



523 



931 



282 



r 

1 



111 < 



> 



106 i 



499 



102 
78 
15 
3 
53 
78 

52 
13 
32 

426 
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Settlements of insane out of the State : — 



Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, . 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 



15 
5 
1 
9 
9 

65 
1 
4 



Maryland, 1 

Virginia, 2 

South Carolina, ... 1 

Illinois, 1 

Michigan, 1 



Total, 



105 



Number of state paupers committed to the lunatic hospitals 
and asylum for insane during the year : — 

Taunton Lunatic Hospital, 830 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 149 

Northampton Lunatic Hospital, ........ 30 

Asylum for Insane, 19 

Total, 528 

Number of state paupers remaining in the various institu- 
tions, October 1, 1876 : — 



Taunton Lunatic Hospital, . 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 

Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 

Asvlum for Insane, 

State Almshouse, . 

State Workhouse, prisoners, 845 ; 



others, 158, — 



State Primary School, scholars, 431 ; others, 115, — 
Total 



187 
85 
253 
286 
512 
503 
546 

2,272 



From this last table it will be seen that the number charge- 
able to the State remaining in the several institutions at the 
close of the year is something in excess of the number for last 
year, or for many years previous. This is, in part, to be 
attributed to the long-continued business depression, but is, 
I think, in a greater measure, the result of a general determi- 
nation on the part of town authorities to transfer the burden 
of supporting the unsettled poor to the State, for it is certain 
that a considerable number now in the State Almshouse have 
heretofore been provided for at their homes at the expense of 
the town of their residence. 

2 
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Committals to State Workhouse, 

The number of committals from the State Almshouse to the 
Workhouse was less than at any similar period since 1872, 
notwithstanding the great increase in the number of admis- 
sions to Tewksbury. This is entirely attributable to the 
action of town authorities in committing directly to the 
Workhouse, instead of, as in former years, sending vagrants 
and tramps to the Almshouse. As will be seen from the 
accompanying tables, more than forty per cent, of the commit- 
tals during the past year have been through the agency of the 
municipal authorities. 

This exhibit is exceedingly gratifying, in that it indicates 
that the time is not far distant when the present method of 
classiBcation, so objectionable to many, may be reformed 
altogether. 

The trials at the State Almshouse resulted — 

In the conviction of 259 

In the acquittal of ... 9 

In the continuance of 15 

283 

Number sentenced from the State Almshouse to the State 
Workhouse : — 

Rexnaiaing October 1, 1875, 232 

Committed daring the year, 259 

491 

Of these there were released by expimtion of sentence, . .151 

Pardoned by the Board of State Charities, 89 

Died, 24 

Eloped and not retaken, 2 

266 
Number remaining October 1, 1876, 225 

There were in the Workhouse, October 1, 1876, one hundred and 
twenty persons sentenced from the municipal and district courts, 
and transferred from the reformatories, making the whoie number 
present at that date, 845 

The whole number committed daring the year was .... 435 
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BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 



[Oct, 



GENERAL AOENT'S BEPOBT. 



Btulardy. 

The number of cases pending October 1, 1875, in which proceedings 

had been instituted under the Act, was 

Entered during the year, 



Total, 



Settled by assent of Commonwealth on payment, 
by payment to complainant, 
by proceedings being dropped, 
by marriage of parties, .... 
by payment of costs, .... 
by commitment to jail, .... 

rending October 1, 1876, 



Total, 



Amount paid treasurer of the Commonwealth, . 
complainant, 



8 
10 

18 

6 
2 
S 
S 
1 
2 
1 

18 



1370 00 
185 00 



Expenses of Stih-Deparimenl, 

Salaries, 

Record-books, stationery, printing, etc., 
Incidentals and postage, 



93,100 00 
366 56 
160 75 



Paid from appropriation for settlement and bastardy : — 
Henry Walker, counsel fees, bastardy cases, 
Charles Wilcox, special agent, settlement cases, . 
Charles Wilcox, travelling expenses, . 
John £. Gilman, special agent, settlement cases, 
John E. Gilman, travelling expenses, 
Henry H. Fairbanks, clerical services. 
Costs of couit, settlement cases, . 
Costs of court, bastardy cases. 
Incidentals, 



»3,627 31 


$225 00 


49 25 


67 75 


300 00 


64 33 


180 00 


25 00 


127 42 


57 83 



91,096 58 

Sub'Department of Transportation. 

The labor in this department exceeds that of any previous 
year, the number of persons removed from the State being 
largely in excess, although the expense attending the same is 
considerably less than in the earlier years of my service. 
Especially is this noticeable in the transportation of persons 
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BEMOVALS AND TRANSFERS. 



to transatlantic ports and the British Provinces. So large 
a number could not have been sent with the means at my dis- 
posal for that purpose, and but for the liberality displayed by 
the agent of the Cunard line, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Kilby, 
of the line to St. John, in respect to the later arrivals by 
their steamers, many who have been sent to their homes in 
Europe and the Dominion would have been compelled to 
accept the charity of the Commonwealth, and become inmates 
of the State Almshouse. 

Table of BemavcUs and Transfers^ Showing the Number^ Destina- 
tion^ etc. 



En^and, . 

Ireland, . 

Scotland, . 

Sweden, . 

Holland, . 

Denmark, 

Germany, 

Italy, 

South America, 

Western Islands, . 

Canada, . 

Nova Scotia, . 

New Brunswick, 

Prince Edward Island, 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, . 

Vermont, . 



133 
62 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 

10 
5 
88 
55 
37 
13 
253 
98 
50 



Rhode Island, . 

Connecticut, . 

New York, 

New Jersey, . 

Pennsylvania, . 

Maryland, 

District of Columbia, 

Virginia, . 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, . 

Texas, 

Illinois, . 

Iowa, 

California, 

Friends, . 

Total, 



124 

63 

873 

8 

58 

10 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

18 

2 

1 

763 



. 2,789 



And they were sent from the following-named institu- 
tions : — 

From Tannton Lunatic Hospital, 86 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 26 

Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 17 

Asylum for Insane at Tewksbnry, 22 

State Almshouse at Tewksbury, 1,030 

State Workliouse at Bridgewater, 162 

State Primary School at Monson, 113 

Local Office, 14^83 

Total, 2,739 
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GENERAL AGENT'S BEPORT. 

And at an expense of $9,057.08, as follows : — 

Ocean fares and outfits, $2,723 95 

Inland fares, 4,612 91 

Cartage and expressage, 594 54 

Board and provisions, 808 00 

Telegrams and postage, 34 94 

Assistance, 198 25 

Officer's expenses, 584 49 

19,057 OS 

Of this number, there were removed from the State, under 
the law of 1851, as follows : — 

Via Old Colony Railroad 160 

Boston and Providence Railroad, 116 

Boston and Albany Railroad, 73 

Boston and Maine Railroad, 46 

Boston and Lowell Railroad, 20 

Eastern Railroad, • . . .81 

Fitchburg Railroad, 4 

New York and New England Rxiilroad, 86 

Conveyances bv water, 73 

Total 559 



Trantftrn, 

From Taunton Lunatic Hospital to Asylum for Insane, . . 42 

" " " to Northampton Lun. Hosp., . 22 
Total 64 



From Worcester Lunatic Hospital to Asylum for Insane, . . 2 
**' '' " to Northampton Lun. Hosp., . 34 
Total, 36 

From Northampton Lunatic Hospital to Asylum for Insane, . 20 
" " " to Worcester Lun. Hosp., . 1 
Totol, 21 

From Asylum for Insane to Worcester Lunatic Hospital, . . 5 
" " to Northampton Lunatic Hospital, . 1 
" ** to Taunton Lunatic Hospital, . .* 5 
Total — 11 
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BEMOVALS AND TRANSFEBS. 



CI 


It 


ti 


M 


CI 


M 


»i 


C« 



From State Almshouse to State Workhouse (prisoners), . 

to •• •* (others), 
to State Primary School (pupils), 
to •» " " (others), 
to State Industrial School, . 
Total, 

From State Primary School to State Almshouse, 

'' ** ** to State Reform School, 
Total, 

From State Workhouse to State Almshouse, 

*' ** to Northampton Lunatic Hospital 
•* ** to Taunton Lunatic Hospital, 
Total, 

From State Reform School to State Workhouse, 

" •* " to State Primary School, 
Total, 

From State Industrial School to State Workhouse, . 




259 

120 

199 

70 

1 

5 
1 

4 
2 
8 

8 
2 



649 



10 
6 



Grand total of transfers, 812 ; made at an expense of 
$1,660.10. 



BemovcUs and Transfers from Lunatic Hospitals. 
Transfers to Asylum for Insane, — 



From Taunton Lunatic Hospital, 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, . 
Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 



42 

2 

20 



Total, 64 

Sent out of the State, — 

From Taunton Lunatic Hospital, ....... 86 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 26 

Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 17 

Total, 129 

Transferred to town or private account, removed by over- 
seers or friends : — 

From Taunton Lunatic Hospital, 102 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 78 

Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 17 

Total, 197 

Total of transfers and removals from lunaUc hospitals, . 390 
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GENERAL agent's REPORT. 



Expenses of Sub-Department. 

Salaries, $2,400 00 

Railway guides, news reports, etc., 39 00 

12,439 00 

Aggregate ET^enditures for the Year. 

Salaries. 

S. C. Wrightington, $3,000 00 

Willard D. Tripp 1,600 00 

Charles M. HansoD, 1,600 00 

William J. StetsoD, 1,200 00 

Henry H. Fairbanks, 1,000 00 

Patrick Glynn 900 00 

Charles A. Colcord, 900 00 

Fred. M. Moro, 600 00 

f 10,600 00 

Office Expenses. 

Rent and taxes, $410 19 

Fuel 31 76 

Water-rates, 22 26 

Repairs, 19 29 

Stationery and record-books, 214 27 

Printing, 162 29 

Postage, 100 66 

Newspapers and railway guides, 39 00 

Boat expenses, 49 36 

Incidentals, 66 10 

$1,106 14 

The appropriation for the year was . . • . . $14,000 00 

Total expenditures, 11,706 14 

Unexpended balance, $2,294 86 

J^et Receipte. 

From sundry persons for board of friends or selves in the 

State Almshouse and lunatic hospitals, .... $3,664 24 

From cities and towns for board of city and town paupers in 

the various State institutions, 14,389 89 

As follows, viz :— 
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RECEIPTS FOB BOABD. 


Boston, .... 12,5^ 08 


Essex, .... $36 00 


Chelsea, 






11 60 


Fairhaven, 






21 60 


Cambridge, 






706 65 


Goshen, 






16 00 


Fall Biver, 




• 


246 90 


Groton, . 






63 00 


Fitchburg, , 






43 00 


Granby, 






70 60 


Gloucester, . 






22 00 


Grafton, 






28 60 


Holyoke, 






162 60 


Hopkinton, . 






80 26 


Haverhill, 






614 48 


Littleton, 






32 43 


Lawrence, . 






830 60 


Lincoln, 






17 60 


Lyno, . 






164 00 


i^ee, 






197 00 


Lowell, . 






722 18 


Leicester, 






36 00 


Newton, 






169 60 


Lexington, 






42 60 


New Bedford 


» 




160 60 


Milford, 






104 00 


Salem, . 






207 60 


Medford, 






136 76 


Springfield, 






286 60 


Maynard, 






66 60 


Somerville, 






88 60 


Manchester, 






10 00 


Taunton, 






381 46 


Monson, 






8 60 


Worcester, 






606 60 


Milton, . 






37 00 


Acton, . 






22 00 


Millbury, 






17 60 


Attleborough, 




21 00 


Northfield, . 






21 00 


Ashbumham, 




12 60 


Nantucket, 






72 00 


Auburn, 




43 00 


Northbridge,. 






66 00 


Bcllingham, . 




60 00 


Newbury, 






66 00 


Brookline, . 




47 00 


Necdham, 






86 76 


Berlin, . 




46 00 


Natick, . 






48 60 


Bemardston, . 




208 00 


North Brookfield, 




71 26 


Bridgewater, 




71 60 


North Andover, 




36 26 


Beverly, 




186 76 


Oxford, . 




6 00 


Belchertown, 




21 00 


Feabody, 






126 60 


Belmont, 




74 60 


Palmer, . 






84 00 


Billerica, 




36 60 


Princeton, 






46 60 


Becket, . 




43 60 


Pittsfield, . 






7 00 


Blackstone, . 




66 60 


Quincy, . 






60 00 


Burlington, . 




6 00 


Randolph, 






33 00 


Brockton, 




40 00 


Rockport, 






60 60 


Cummington, 




43 00 


Rockland, 






57 00 


Chatham, 




46 00 


Rehoboth, 






109 60 


Chicopec, 




411 78 


Spencer, 






33 00 


Chelmsford, . 




8 00 


Southborougl 


1, 




966 60 


Carlisle, 




63 60 


Stoneham, , 






24 00 


Chester, 




36 00 


Sharon, . 






34 00 


Danvers, 




43 60 


Scituate, 






297 25 


Dedham, 




31 00 


Satton, . 






49 00 


£ast Bridgewater, 




28 00 


Shutesbury, 






32 70 


Everett,. 




728 60 


Sandwich, , 






16 78 


Easton, . 


t 




61 60 


Upton, . 






46 60 
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Woburn, 


148 60 


Warren, 


Wbately, 


44 00 


West Newbury, 


Williamsburg, 


22 76 


Waltham, . 


Westborough, 


242 60 


Weymouth, . 


West Stockbridge, 


169 86 


Wilmington, . 


Watertown, . 


131 26 


Winthrop, 


Wayland, 


24 00 


Wilbraham. . 


WestOD, 


8 60 


Wakefield, . 



Amount paid treasurer of tlie Commonwealth, 



934 00 


26 00 


61 00 


46 60 


60 60 


36 60 


42 60 


26 00 


118,064 13 



This amount was received for their support in the follow- 
ing named institutions : — 

Taunton Lunatic Hospital |6,361 00 

Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 4,227 67 

Northampton Lunatic Hospital, ...... 1,769 02 

State Workhouse, 4,437 93 

State Almshouse, 2,268 61 



(18,064 13 



Bureau op Sick State Poor. 

As heretofore stated, the separate department of the Sick 
State Poor was discontinued from January 1, 1876, and the 
duties thereof transferred to the department of the General 
Agent.* 

The labor in the late department has been performed by 
the usual o£Bcers at the compensation fixed by the Board. 



• At a meeting of the Board, held December 1, 1875, it was Voted, " That the sep- 
arate department of the Sick State Poor be discontinued after the Slst of December, 
1875, in accordance with the recommendations of the Special Agent in his report for 
the month of October, 1875, and that the duties thereof be thereafter transferred to 
the department of the General Agent." ' 

At a meeting of the Board, held December 24, 1875, it was Voted, ** That Dr. H. B. 
Wheelwright be appointed during the pleasure of the Board to perform the duties here- 
tofore performed by him as Special Agent for the Sick State Poor, under the direction 
of the General Agent of the Board, at his former compensation ; and that whenerer 
a vacancy shall occur in that position, the General Agent shall nominate to the Board 
a medical man for such vacancy. 

" That the assistants heretofore employed by said Special Agent (George B. Tuftt , 
F. H. Cowing, S. A. Wheeler, Charles Foster, Henry Shaw, George H. Burt and F. 
T. Clark) be continued in their duties and compensation during the Board's pleasure, 
and whenever a vacancy shall occur in their number, the General Agent, after confer- 
ence with Dr. Wheelwright as to the neoeesity of a new i^pointment, and the suitability 
of the person proposed, shall present his name for oonflrmation by the Board." 
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SICK STATE POOR. 



While these labors have been largely increased by the suf- 
fering of the poor during the past winter and spring, the 
expenditure therefor has been somewhat lessened, and is 
still decreasing. 

As full details of the purposes, methods and results of this 
bureau have been given in previous reports of its late chief 
officer, a general statement of its operations for the past year 
will be sufficient. 

The notices for the sick received during the year number 
2,431, covering 2,843 patients, and over one hundred more 
cases where the wife is settled and the husband is not, have 
been submitted to the Board, where no previous notice has 
been given. The notices exceed those of last year by 401, 
and the patients by 434. They come from 162 cities and 
towns, and of the whole number, Boston furnished 1,369, and 
26 other places 751 more, leaving but 311 for the rest of the 
State. The Massachusetts Infant Asylum has sent 92 notices 
of foundlings and deserted children, the tracing of whose 
history is a most difficult task. 

The number of visits made during the year is 4,494, about 
1,200 more than last year, to which should be added 600 more 
on account of wife settlement cases. The settlements claimed 
number 405, of which 214 were defeated by a recent decision 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

The new cases of small-pox have amounted to 32, and 
most of these have originated in the paper mills. They have 
been generally visited, and efficient and successful efforts have 
been made to prevent the spread of the disease. 

A brief summary of the labor performed, and the expense 
attending the same, for the official year, is herewith appended. 

The number of ootices received on account of Sick State 

Poor was 2,431 

On account of foundlings and deserted children, . 92 

Total 2^23 

The number of bills audited on account of Sick State Poor 
was 2.002 

Amount claimed. 134.315 12 

allowed 22,629 26 

deducted, 111,685 86 
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The number of bills audited on account of burial of State 
paupers was 1,433 

Amount claimed, $9,915 63 

allowed, ...... 9,056 76 

deducted, |858 87 

The number of bills audited on account of wife^s settlement 

was 342 

Amount claimed, |4,I90 90 

allowed, 3,221 85 

deducted, $969 05 

The number of bills audited on account of Mass. Infant 
Asylum was 151 

Amount claimed, |5,969 89 

allowed, 5,459 61 

deducted, |510 28 

The number of bills audited on account of small-pox was . 95 

Amount claimed, $6,541 77 

allowed, 3,653 35 

deducted, $2,888 42 

The number of bills rejected, the parties having settlements 

in the State was 405 

Amount claimed, $4,039 72 

Summary. 

Number of bills audited, 4,428 

Amount claimed, $64,973 03 

allowed, 44,020 83 

deducted, $20,952 20 



It will be seen from the above statement, that while 405 
bills were rejected on the ground that the parties were settled 
in the State, a recent decision of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
to the effect that married women were not included within 
the provisions of the Act of 1874, defeated the settlements in 
214 of these cases. But these 214 bills, though disallowed 
on account of supposed settlement, were transferred to the 
account of wife's settlement, and the amount being thus 
paid from another appropriation, no injury resulted to the 
claimants. 
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CONCLUSION. 



ExpendUuret aceouiU 8iek State Poor. 





1 


« 


• 


9 

I 


H. B. Wheelwright, . 

F. H. Cowing, .... 

S. A. Wheeler, .... 

Charles Foster, .... 

George H. Buit, 

F.T.Clark, . . . . 


(2,355 00 
799 98 
720 00 
540 00 
180 00 
180 00 


1385 53 

167 07 

277 22 

81 85 

6 00 

18 15 


9236 58 


92,977 11 
967 05 
997 22 
571 85 
186 00 
198 15 


Total, 


94,774 98 


9885 82 19236 58 


(5397 38 



Expenditures account Smatt-Poz, 



George B. TuOs, 
Heiir>' Shaw, . 
Charles Foster, . 
Charles A. Clark, Jr., 
Temporary assistants, 



Total, 



91,200 00 
300 00 
180 00 
220 50 
215 00 




91,662 94 
300 00 
197 75 
269 75 
357 30 

92,787 74 



Grand total of expenditures account Bureau Sick State Poor, . 98,685 12 



Conclusion. 

There are, I think, unmistakable indications that the long- 
continued business depression is gradually disappearing, and 
there is every reason for expecting that it will be followed 
by such a period of activity iu the labor market as will 
materially lessen the number of unemployed. But the imme- 
diate future is less hopeful. The coming winter will inevita- 
bly fill to repletion our already overcrowded institutions, and 
unless additional accommodations are afforded, other arrange- 
ments must be made for their support. I would suggest that 
the erection of a frame building at Tewksbury, at an expense 
of $2,000, for the shelter of two hundred able-bodied males, 
would furnish the necessary accommodation, and might, when 
the exigency had passed, be used as a chapel, the State 
Ahushouse being at present without that necessary appendage. 
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During the last eight years, more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been collected for the board of lunatics and 
paupers through the agency of this department, twenty-five 
thousand of which was collected of individuals, but a small 
portion of which would have been paid into the State treasury 
but for the intervention of the Board. So thoroughly has 
this work been done, that the uncollected bills, not the 
subject of judicial investigation, now amount to less than one 
thousand dollars. During the same period, the Common- 
wealth has, through this agency, been relieved from the sup- 
port of 2,424 insane persons : 1,000 by ascertaining their 
places of legal settlement in Massachusetts, 758 by removal 
to their places of settlement in adjoining States, and 666 by 
removal to their homes in the United States, the Dominion, 
and Europe. 

In this connection, permit me to say, that whatever of suc- 
cess has attended the work of this department is in no small 
measure due to the cordial co5peration of the Board ; to the 
promptness with which they have seconded every attempt to 
increase its efficiency ; to the constant supervision they have 
exercised over the details of its labors ; and to the charity 
manifested towards honest and well-meant endeavors, even 
when not successful. 

Very respectfully, 

S. C. WRIGHTINGTON. 

OCTOBES 1, 1876. 
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STATISTICS OF HfMlGRATION. 



SUPPLEMENT. 



Table No. 1. 

Showing the Number of ImmigranU orrMng at the Port of Boston^ 
from April 20^ 1837^ to May 10^ 1848^ and the Amouni 
f ft Commvtation of Bonds during that period. 



TBAR. 


ir«mbar 
of 

ImmlfraBU. 


AaovntBo- 

flilTOd. 


TSAB. 


iraiBNr 
of 


AflUMBtBO- 
OMTOa* 


1837, 
1888, 
1889, 
1840, 
1841, 


2,594 
1,138 
1,709 
8,237 
8,649 
5,445 
2,411 


•5,188 00 
2,276 00 
8,418 00 
6,474 00 
7,298 00 

10«890 00 
4«822 00 


1844, . 

1845, . 

1846, . 

1847, . 

1848, . 

Total, . 


4,602 

8,550 

15,504 

24,245 

6,784 


19,204 00 
17,100 00 
31,008 00 
48,490 00 
13,568 00 


1842, 
1843, 


79,868 


1159,786 00 



From April 20, 1837, to May 10, 1848, the labor of luper^aing and col- 
lecting was performed by an appointee of the mayor and aldermen of 
Boston. The dates mentioned represent the calendar year 
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Table No. 2. 

Showing the Number of Immigrants arriving at the Port of Bostonj 
from May 10, 1848, to April i, 1872, and the Amount Received 
in Commutation of Bonds during that period* 



▼VAS 


^ Hvmberof 


Aaumntlto- 


YEAB. 


NuBb«r «f 


Aai««ntB*- 


X&AJk* 


InUDlgTMBU. 


edvad. 


Lninignuits. 


ealTftd. 


Io4ot 


18.927 


127,494 00 


1862, . 


2,196 


^,158 00 


1849, 


29,518 


32,288 00 


1863, . 


5316 


9316 00 


1860, 


24,739 


36,770 00 


1864, . 


5,830 


10,000 00 


1851, 


28,807 


43314 00 


1865, . 


7,057 


13,908 00 


1852, 


19,618 


40338 00 


1866, . 


11327 


23300 00 


1853, 


21,206 


44,528 00 


1867, . 


11,266 


23.300 00 


1854, 


244^29 


44307 00 


1868, . 


15,128 


30337 00 


1855, 


14,408 


274215 00 


1869, . 


. 26,414 


52,183 00 


1856, 


14,022 


28345 00 


1870, . 


30,069 


45312 00 


1857, 


12,536 


21,982 00 


1871, . 


22,904 


31,264 00 


1858, 


4,551 


9,830 00 


1872, . 


7,493 


8328 00 


1859 


7,096 
7374 


18319 00 
13,365 00 








1860, 


Total, . 


367322 


1639333 00 


1861, 


5,091 


8,232 00 









Grand total received in commatation. 



1799,269 00 



From May 10, 1848, to April 1, 1872, the supervision was performed by 
officers of the Commonwealth. The dates mentioned represent the offi- 
cial year, which ends September 30. From June 1, 1849, to March 20, 
1850, during which period no bonds were commuted, 18,135 immigrants 
were landed. The amount refunded under the Act of 1853 was $27,496. 
The amount refunded under the Act of 1870 was $32,412. 



Table No. 8. 

Showing the Kum^ber of Immigrants arriving at the Port of Boston^ 

from AprU 1, 1872, to October 1, 1876. 



Number of immigrants, 1872, 
*• " " 1873, 

•» " 1875, 

" •* »» 1876, 



Total, .... 
Grand total of immigrants. 



18,464 
31,042 
20,228 
13,468 
8,118 



91315 
538305 



From April 1, 1872, the commutation of alien passenger bonds was dis- 
continued. The dates mentioned represent the official year, which ends 
September SO. 
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Table No. 5. 

Showing the Age of Immigrants landing at the Port of Boston for the 
several official years, from May 10. 1848, to Oct. i, 1876. 



DATE. 


15 yean and 
ander. 


Between 15 
and 35 yean. 


1 

and 50 years. 


iO year* and 
upwards. 


l\>4o« • • • • • 


2.784 


6,264 


4,184 


695 


1849, . 








5,900 


11.800 


10,325 


1,493 


1850, . 








4,944 


9392 


8,548 


1,355 


1851, . 








4,920 


9,842 


7,645 


900 


1852, , 








4,858 


9,842 


3,920 


998 


1853, . 








3,244 


8,476 


8,734 


• 762 


1854, . 








4,875 


9,788 


8,544 


1,022 


1855. . 








3,600 


5,390 


4,620 


798 


1856, . 








2,804 


5.608 


4,907 


703 


1857, . 








2,574 


4,989 


4.382 


591 


1858, . 








849 


1.981 


1,489 


232 


1859, . 








1,927 


2.726 


1,924 


519 


1860, . 






1 • 


1,572 


3,144 


2,751 


407 


1861, . 








1,126 


2,145 


1,578 


242 


1862, . 








444 


862 


740 


150 


1863, . 








1,089 


2,158 


1375 


194 


1864, . 








1,262 


2,214 


2,031) 


324 


1865, . 








1,428 


2,789 


2,475 


365 


1866. . 








2,537 


4,773 


3,673 


644 


1867, . 








2,253 


4,506 


3,943 


564 


1868, . 








3,142 


6,359 


4,923 


704 


1869. . 








6.221 


10,015 


9.048 


1,130 


1870, . 








6.630 


11,618 


10,373 


1,448 


1871. . 








4J50 


9,669 


7.503 


982 


1872, . 








5,625 


11,087 


8.189 


1,056 


1873, . 








6.895 


12,995 


9.890 


1,262 


1874, . 








4,883 


8,221 


6,067 


1,052 


1875, . 








2,913 


6,471 


4,217 


867 


1876, . 








1,734 


3.012 


2,717 


655 


ToUl, . 


97,783 


187,636 


151,214 


22,004 
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Table No. 6. 

Showing the Sex of Immigrants landing at the Port of Boston for 
the several official years^from May 10^ 184S, to Oct. i, 1876. 



DATE. 


Males. 


Femalei. 


DATE. 


Malei. 


FemalM. 


1848, . 


7.701 


6,226 


1864. 


1 3,198 


2,632 


1849, . 




15,375 


14,143 


1865, 




3,828 


3,229 


laoo, . 




12,615 


12,124 


1866, 




6,416 


5,111 


1851, . 




12,182 


11,125 


1867, 




6,259 


5,007 


1852, . 




10,798 


8,820 


1868, 




8,076 


7,052 


1853, . 




11,106 


10,040 


1869, 




13,485 


12,929 


1854, . 




12,830 


11,399 


1870, 




16,736 


13,338 


1855, . 




7,850 


6,558 


1871, 




12,407 


10,497 


1850, . 




7,713 


6,309 


1872, 




14,300 


11,657 


1857, . 




6,602 


5,934 


1873, 




16,602 


14,440 


1858, . 




2,451 


2,100 


1874, 




10,373 


9,850 


1859, . 




3,848 


3,248 


1875, 




7,016 


6,462 


1860, . 




4,716 


3,158 


1876, 




4,256 


3,862 


1801 




2,634 

1,208 


2,457 

988 








1802, . 




Total, . 


245,483 


213,154 


1803, . 


2,842 


2,474 









Table No. 7. 

Showing the Number of Vessels bringing Passengers from Foreign 
Ports to the Port of Boston^ the Number of such Passengers^ and 
the Expense attending their reception^ from May 10^ 1848^ to 
October i, 1876. 





1 

1 Mo. of 


Mo. of 






Mo. of 


Mo. of 




YEAK. 






Ezpenic. 


YEAR. 






Expense. 




1 VeMdt. 

1 


ratiengen. 


1 




Veucla. 


i'asienffen. 


1 
1 


1848, 


508 


15,407 


$2,175 76 


1864, 


916 


14,091 


$3,337 00 


1849, 


1,011 


35,520 


4,834 43 


1865, 


917 


16,823 


3,786 83 


1850, 


1,005 


30,507 


5,985 42 


1860, 


1,089 


21,269 


3,803 28 


1851, 


1,128 


29,043 


6,606 03 


! 1807, 


1,074 


19,812 


4,713 98 


1852, 


1,180 


26,626 


6,534 21 


1868, 


1,141 


23,906 


4,451 67 


1853, 


1,159 


25,773 


5,852 61 


1869, 


1,386 


36,118 


4,879 89 


1854, 


1,067 


30,842 


6,492 67 


' 1870, 


1,162 


39,695 


6.343 94 


1855, 


903 


22,330 


6,492 28 


1871, 


993 


31,883 


4,844 42 


1856, 


894 


22,009 


6,764 80 


1872, 


838 


34,743 


3,191 60 


1857, 


809 


20,808 


6,567 77 


1873, 


709 


40,672 


3,776 36 


1858, 


700 


11,587 


6,671 82 


1874, 


602 


29,042 


3,181 13 


1859, 


807 


14,623 


7,276 22 


1875, 


659 


21,993 


2,692 70 


1860, 


872 


15,721 


6,997 40 


1876, 


657 


16,004 


2,638 83 


1861, 
1862, 


601 
666 


12,099 
8,430 


6,765 82 
6,071 04 










Total, 


26,263 


686,629 


8148,745 19 


1863, : 


770 


13,787 


5,957 42 
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Table No. 8. 

Showing the Number of State Patietita admitted to the State Lunatic 
HospitaJa {eocduding tranafsre) during the past seventeen years. 



1860 273 

1861, 316 

1862, 245 

1863, 242 

1864, 236 

1865 219 

1866 284 

1867, 314 

1868, ..... 828 

1869 342 



1870, 451 

1871 467 

1872 495 

1873 499 

1874 571 

1876, 502 

1876, 509 

Total 6,293 



Table No. 9. 

Showing the Number of State Patients in the State Hospitals on Uie 

Isi of October of eadi year. 



TEAB. 



Woivctter 
HMplUl. 



Taanton 

IlMpltftl. 



Northampton 
Hospital. 



ToUlt. 



1860, 
1861, 

1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 



130 

156 

189 

175 

116 

91 

129 

101 

95 

51 

35 

29 

25 

46 

82 

42 

35 



196 
243 
271 
238 
186 
152 
147 
153 
181 
14G 
124 
91 
85 
76 
128 
135 
137 



221 
216 
232 
248 
216 
235 
272 
271 
264 
234 
209 
215 
230 
246 
291 
261 
253 



547 

615 
692 
661 
518 
478 
548 
525 
oiO 
431 
368 
335 
340 
368 
501 
438 
425 
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Table No. 10. 

Showing the average number of State Patients supported at the three 
Lunatic Hospitals during tJie past seventeen official yearSy and the 
amount paid for their Board. 



Taanton. 



VorUuuDpton. 



ToUito. 



1860 — Average number, 
Amount paid, . 

1861 — Average number, 
Amount paid, . 

1862 — Average number, 
Amount paid, . 

1863— Average number. 
Amount paid, . 

1864 — Average number. 
Amount paid, . 

1805 — Average number. 
Amount paid, . 

18CG — AverHge number. 
Amount psiid, 

1807 — Average number. 
Amount paid, 

1868 — Average number, 
Amount paid, 

1869 — Average number. 
Amount paid, . 

1870 — Average number. 
Amount paid, 

1871 — Average number. 
Amount paid, . 

1872 — Average number, 
Amount paid, . 

1873 — Average number. 
Amount paid, 

1874 — Average number, 
Amount paid, 

1876— Average number, 
Amount paid, 

1876—Average number, 
Amount paid, . 



202 
•26,260 00 

238 
•30,940 00 

276 
•36,454 00 

257 
•35,080 00 

212 
•30,977 00 

173 
•28,697 00 

162 
•27,378 00 

142 

•25,400 00 

168 
•30,693 00 

165 
•30,025 00 

147 
•26,862 00 

132 
•24,143 00 

114 

•20,787 00 

97 
•17,676 00 

119 
•21,635 00 

145 
•26,470 00 

164 
•30,083 00 



154 
•20,020 00 

168 
•21,840 00 

184 
•24,304 00 

184 
•25,116 00 

145 
•21,187 00 

106 
•17,581 00 

143 
•24,167 00 

138 
•24,685 00 

96 
•17,595 00 

75 
•13,714 00 

52 
•9,530 00 

46 
•8,447 00 

48 

•7,853 00 

51 

•9,296 00 

65 
•11,841 00 

69 
•12,609 00 

56 
•10,238 00 



195 
•25,350 00 

219 
•28,470 00 

271 
•35,793 00 

247 
•33,716 00 

232 
•33^99 00 

225 
•37,323 00 

251 
•42,419 00 

262 
•46,866 00 

264 
?48,257 00 

249 
•45,348 00 

237 
•43,176 00 

282 
•42,236 00 

227 

•41,585 00 

248 
•45,254 00 

286 
•52,287 00 

276 
•50,358 00 

260 
•47«503 00 



551 
•71,630 00 

625 

•81,250 00 

731 
•96,551 00 

688 
•93,912 00 

589 
•86.003 00 

504 
•83,600 00 

550 
•93,904 00 

542 

•96,951 00 

528 
•96,545 00 

489 

•89,087 00 

436 
•79,568 00 

410 
•74,826 00 

384 

•70,225 00 

396 
•72,226 00 

470 
•85,763 00 

490 
•89,437 00 

480 
•87,824 00 
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Table No. 11. 

Showing the Number of State Patients from the State Lunatic Hos- 
pitaler provided for by the Alien Commiaeioners and Board of 
State CharUiea^ during the past seventeen years. 



TBAB. 


BCBttO 

Atylnm. 


Trmiuftrrcd to 

Town 
of SctttenMDt 


OthonriM 
proTidcdfbr. 


Total. 


1860, 


9 


4 


17 


30 


1861, . 








3 


4 


31 


38 


1862, . 








3 


10 


21 


34 


1863, . 








87 


13 


51 


101 


1864, . 








70 


9 


64 


143 


1865, . 








70 


6 


29 


105 


1866, ■ 








35 


- 


25 


60 


1867, . 








74 


22 


31 


127 


1868, . 








76 


24 


28 


128 


1869, . 








102 


58 


120 


280 


1870, . 








143 


90 


120 


353 


1871, . 








120 


92 


128 


340 


1872, . 








103 


97 


145 


345 


1873, . 








94 


97 


163 


354 


1874, . 








42 


82 


127 


251 


1875, . 








61 


207 


157 


425 


1876, . 








64 


195 


131 


390 


Totals, 


a 


1 < 


1 • 


1,106 


1,010 


1,388 


3,504 



Table No. 12. 

Showing the Amount collected for the Board of Lunatics and Paii- 
pers at the State Hospitals and Almshouses during the past sevens 
teen years. 



1860, .... tl342 00 


1870, .... •14,235 00 


1861, . 








2,500 00 


1871, . 






9,078 00 


1862, 








3,069 00 


1872, . 






9,232 00 


1863, . 








3,451 00 


1873, , 






7,206 00 


1864, . 








2369 00 


1874, , 






7,295 00 


1865, . 








4,474 00 


1875, . 






. 16,092 00 


1866, . 








6,722 00 


1876, , 






18,054 00 


1867, . 








5,955 00 
4,391 00 






1868, . 




1869, . 








. 19,741 00 


Total, . .$136,206 00 



^ 



EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 



OP THE 



VISITING AGENT 



OF THE 



BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 



1873-6. 



Jii 



VISITING AGENT'S EEPORT. 



To the Board ofBiaU CharUies. 

Gentlemen : — ^Tbe Eighth Annual Report of the work of 
the Visiting Agency, established by legislative Act in 1869, 
for the year ending September 30, 1876, is herewith pre- 
sented. • 

In this year, the Agency had more work, yet employed a 
less number of persons, than in any one of the five years 
immediately preceding. The pressure of its business pre- 
vented the Agent and his assistants from taking, in full, the 
vacations which the law allows employes of the State. 

The duties of the Agency relate wholly to children, chiefly 
to those in the care of the State outside of its walled institu- 
tions, and to those who are brought before the courts as 
offenders. It has some duties in connection with those in the 
State Reform, Industrial, and Primary schools, and with those 
put out in families by cities and towns. During the year, the 
Agency dealt with more than four thousand children, exclu- 
sive of those within the state institutions. In this Report, the 
duties are designated — 

VlSTTATlOH. 

Attendance upon Coubts. 

iNVESnOATIONS ReULTINO TO THE RELEASE, ETC., OF CHELDBEN. 

Seeking Places fob Childben. 

Childbbn Sufpobted bt Cries and Towns. 

Adoption, and Miscellaneous Wobk. 

Visitation. 

The children who constitute the minor wards of the State 
are of two dassesi^-dependents and offenders. They are 
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under the legal control of the trustees of the State Reform 
and Industrial schools, the inspectors of the State Primary 
School, the Board of State Charities, and the inspectors of 
the State Almshouse. Only a very few, however, are under 
the control of the last-named board. The right to hold and 
control these children during their minority is given in nearly 
every case, and the right is generally reserved by the boards 
during the whole of such time. 

Possessing such control, the State pursues the plan of 
putting into families such children as may not need the 
restraint of walled institutions, and yet cannot properly be 
discharged from control. The plan has been found advan- 
tageous both to the children and to the State. 

The act of putting out does not change the relationship of 
the State to the child. Those outside have greater personal 
freedom, more intimate relations with the world, and the 
advantages of separation ; yet they equally need, and now 
have, essentially the same surveillance and help as those within 
the walls of the schools, together with such other supervision 
as their varied circumstances and conditions require. The 
superintendence of the minor wards of the State, who are out- 
side its walled institutions, is vested in the Visiting Agency, 
and the control of them is practically delegated to the Agency 
by several of the Boards in whose legal custody they are. 
The Agency exercises these original and delegated powers in 
its acts of visitation. 

For many years, the number of minor wards of the State, 
in families, has exceeded the number of all those within the 
schools. Before this Agency was established, the number 
was not accurately known, and there was no provision of law, 
or any endeavor, which placed or kept all of them under con- 
trol, — certainly none which secured a comprehensive surveil- 
lance of all. The number without the schools is still greater 
than the number within, although the list of those outside has 
been carefully pruned, and the dull times have served to 
hinder the placing of children in families. 

Those under the care of the Agency, and subject to its 
visitation, will be referred to in seven divisions; viz., those 
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who have gone out from the Reform, Industrial, or Primary 
schools; those under the authority of the Board of State 
Charities ; those from the State Almshouses at Monson and 
Tewksbury, and those from town almshouses. 

At the commencement of the year, there were out on pro- 
bation with friends, on trial, under indenture or bargain, or 
otherwise under the control of the various boards or institu- 
tions, twelve hundred and eight (1,208) children to be visited 
during the year. They were under authority as follows : — 



Bojt. 


Oirlt. 


ToUL 


418 


. 


413 


. 


79 


79 


221 


144 


365 


228 


66 


294 


14 


6 


20 


3 


4 


7 


21 


9 


30 



Reform School, 
iDdnstrial School, . 
Primary School, 
Board of State Charities, 
Monson Almshouse, 
Tewksbury Almshouse, . 
Town Almshouses, 



Total, 



900 



308 



1,208 



There were placed out from the various institutions during 
the year, three hundred and forty-eight (348) children, as 
follows : — 





Boji. 


Olrlii. 


TolaL 


From Reform School, . 
Industrial School, 
Primary School, .... 
Board of Sute Charities, . 
Monson Almshouse, . 
Tewksbury Almshouse, 
Town Almshouses, 




132 

58 

74 

1 


45 
22 
13 

1 
2 


132 
45 
80 
87 

2 
2 


Total, 


• 


265 


83 


348 



So that the total number to be visited during the year, 
after deducting those who have been out twice and the 
children in the care of the Board of State Charities who 
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have not been in any place except the Primary School, was 
fifteen hundred and fifty-six (1,556), as follows : — 





Boyt. 


Olrls. 


ToUl. 


From Reform School, 

Industrial School, 

Primary School, 

Board of State Charities, . 
Monson Almshouse, .... 
Tewksbury Almshouse, 
Town Almshouses, .... 


545 

279 

302 

14 

4 
21 


124 

166 

79 

6 

5 

11 


645 
124 
445 
881 

20 
9 

82 


Totol 


1,165 


391 


1,556 



The history of these children, during the year, and their 
condition at its close, in detail, is substantially as follows : — 

Reform School. 

Of those on the list at the beginning of the year, there 

are — 

At work on wages, steady, and of good repute, 87 

At home with relatives, conduct good, 130 

At home with relatives, conduct fair, 17 

At homo with relatives, conduct and reputation uncertain, ... 8 

On trial, bargain, or indenture, 38 

Rough, intemperate, or refugees from officers, 13 

Gone West, California, etc., doing well, 14 

Gone to foreign countries with friends, 7 

Gone to parts unknown, of doubtful character, no friends, . . .12 

At sea, whaling, or other long voyages, 10 

Enlisted in United States navy, 3 

Enlisted in United States army, 8 

Died, 5 

In Insane Asylum, 1 

Have been arrested and fined, 2 

In jail for non-payment of fines, or waiting trial, . .13 

In House of Reformation, Boston, 1 

In House of Industry, Boston, 5 

Are or have been in House of Correction, 22 

In State Prison, 1 

Returned to Reform School, 15 

Ran away from indentures, not found, 1 

Total 413 
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Of the boys who went out during the year, one hundred 
and two (102) went to their friends on probation, and thirty 
(30) were placed in families on trial, bargain, or indent- 
ure. 

Of those on probation, the number — 

Doing well, and generally at work, is 76 

Doing fairly, but doubtful, 5 

Returned to the school, 4 

Recently gone out, not visited, 10 

In houses of correction or industiy, 3 

Refugees from officers, 1 

Ran away from home, on the tramp, 2 

Gone West with friends, 1 

Total, 102 

Of those placed out on bargain, there are — 

In place, doing well, and satisfactory bargains made, . .19 

Returned to the school, 4 

Allowed to go to friends, 6 

Died, 1 

Total, 30 

Deducting from five hundred and forty-five (545), the 
whole number, those who have reached their majority, died, 
been returned, sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
enlisted in army or navy, gone to sea on long voyages, and 
those who cannot be found, there are left for visitation the 
ensuing year, three hundred and eleven (311), of whom two 
hundred and fifty-four (254) are with friends at home, or 
working on wages for themselves, and fifly-seven (57) are 
under indenture, or on bargains made through this ofiice. 

Industrial School. 

Of the seventy-nine (79) girls from this school who 
were under its control, outside the institution, October 1, 
there — 
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Remain under indenture, in same family as a year ago, ... 16 

Have been transferred without retarn to school, ..... 8 
Indentured to parents or friends, same as a year ago, . . .15 

Have married (nearly all suitably), 10 

Were at work on wages, and now 21 years old, 6 

Were at home with friends, and now 21 years old, .... 6 

Time out at 18, under old law, 2 

Discharged from control of school, 1 

Returned to Industrial School, 13 

In House of Correction, 3 

In house of ill-fame, 2 

Gone to friends at a distance, not seen, 3 

Total 79 



Of those who went out during the year, thirty-four (34) 
were iudentured in families, and eleven (11) to parents or 
friends. 

Of those in families, there have — 

Remained and done well, 22 

Arrived at their majority, 2 

Married, 1 

Been returned to the school, 9 — 34 

Of those at home, there have — 

Done well, 8 

Been discharged, 1 

Been returned to school, 2 — 11 

Total • . 45 

Deducting those who have been returned, married, dis- 
charged, or who arrived at the age when the control of the 
State ceases, there are left under the control of the school, 
and subjects of visitation, sixty (60), of whom forty (40) 
are indentured in places found for them, and twenty (20) are 
with friends or relatives. 
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Primary School. 



Boyi. 



OlrU. 



Total. 



There still remain in the same place, oo 

change, 

Transferred from place to place, . 
Time out, indentures settled, . 
Time out, indentures not yet settled, 
Allowed to go to friends, 
At work on wages, .... 

Adopted, 

Ran away, found in other institutions. 
Ran away this and previous years. 
Returned to Primary School, . 



Total, 



141 
15 
24 

2 
10 

4 

2 

16 

7 



221 



98 

10 

19 

6 

4 



144 



239 

25 

43 

8 

14 

4 

1 

2 

16 

13 



365 



Of those who went out during the year — 





Boji. 


OlrU. 


Total 


There are in place, no change. 

There arc in pl.icc, transferred, 

Allowed to go to friends, .... 

Ran away and sent to Reform School, . 

Ran away, not found, 

Returned to Primary School, .... 


44 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 


16 

3 
3 


60 
5 
2 
2 
3 
8 


Total 

• 


58 


22 


80 



Deducting those whoso terms of indenture have expired , and 
whose indentures are settled, those who have gone to their 
friends, and those who ran away in previous years, and there 
are left for visitation the ensuing year, two hundred and fifteen 
(215) boys and one hundred and thirty-three (133) girls; in 
all, three hundred and forty-eight (348) children from this 
school. 

Board of State Charities* Children. 

At the commencement of the year, there were in the custody 
of the Board, three hundred and fifty-seven (357) children, of 
whom sixty-three (63) were in the Primary School. The 

6 
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situation of these children during the year, and at its close, is 
thus tabulated. Of the sixty-three (63) who were in the 
Primary School, October 1, 1875, — 



Boys. 


Olrlt. 


ToUL 


16 


2 


18 


12 


1 


13 


28 


- 


28 


1 


_ 


1 


3 


- 


3 


60 


S 


63 



There remain, 

were placed out, 

were allowed to go to friends on pro- 
bation, or dischare^ed, 

were transferred to Tewksbury Alms- 
house, 

ran away from the school, . 



Total. 



Of the above number, two boys and one girl were returned 
from places, two boys from friends, and two were sent to the 
Reform School. Of those out at the beginning of the year, 
there have been — 





Boyt. 


Girls. 


ToUl. 


At work on wages, doing well generally, 


28 


^^ 


28 


With parents or friends, doing well, . 


72 


14 


86 


doing badly, . 




2 




2 


'Remained in place, no change. 




53 


22 


76 


Transferred to new places, . 




11 


10 


21 


Allowed to go home from place, . 




11 


2 


13 


Fulfilled barii^in or indenture. 
Returned to Primary School, . 




12 


7 


19 




5 


.. 


6 


Ran away and went to distant places 


pre- 








vious to October last, .... 




11 


— 


11 


At sea, on long voyages, 




6 


- 


6 


In jail or house of correction. 

Reform School, 




3 


-> 


3 




8 


— 


8 


Industrial School, .... 




> 


2 


2 


Ran away this year, not found. 




2 


— 


2 


Gone to Europe, 




1 


— 


1 


Removed, not found, .... 




3 


4 


7 


Married, 




— 


4 


4 


In Tewksbury Almshouse, . 




- 


1 


1 


Total, 


. 


228 


66 


294 
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There were committed to the custody of the Board during 
the year, seventy (70) boys and fourteen (14) girls; in all, 
eighty-four (84). Of these, there were — 




Total. 



Placed in Primary School, and there remained, 

In Primary School, and subsequently allowed 
to go to their friends, 

In Primaiy School temporarily, and placed 
out, 

Allowed to remain with friends, and did well, 

In Primary School, eloped, found, and sent 
to Reform School, 

Placed out, and subsequently allowed to go 
to friends, 

Allowed to remain with friends on probation, 
conduct bad, and sent to Reform School, . 

Allowed to remain with friends, and after- 
wards sent to the Primary School, . 

Placed in families, did well, .... 

Tried in place, and sent to Primary School, . 

Placed out, stole, and sent to House of Cor- 
rection, 

Total, 



S5 


2 


6 


1 


4 


1 


16 


5 


1 


- 


1 


- 


2 


- 


1 


— 


3 


3 


2 


1 




1 


70 


14 



37 
6 

5 

21 

1 

1 

2 

1 
6 
3 



S4 



After deducting those discharged by the Board, committed 
to other institutions, and otherwise disposed of, there remain 
of children in the custody of the Board, three hundred and 
fourteen (314), of whom sixty-six (66) are in the State 
Primary School ; leaving, as the number to be visited Octo- 
ber 1, 1876, two hundred and forty-eight (248), of whom 
195 are boys and 53 girls. 

MoMon Almshouse. 

Of the children put out from this institution, there remained 
October 1, 1875, as subjects of visitation, fourteen (14) boys 
and six (6) girls, of which the following is the record :— 
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Boyi. 


Olrla. 


Total. 


Served out their time, whose indentures have 
been fulfilled, 

Been brought up as own children, and gone 
away witli adoutod parents, 

Still in place, unaur indenture. 


10 
2 

2 


G 


10 

2 

8 


Total 


14 


6 


20 



Leaving two (2) boys and six (6) girls yet to visit. 





Tewksbury Almshouse. 








Bojrt. 


Qirlt. 


ToUl. 


Still in place, . 
Gone to friends. 
Adopted, 


• • • • t • 


2 

1 


3 

1 


5 

1 
1 


ToUl, 


S 


4 


7 



There have been placed, during the year, from this institu- 
tion, one boy and one girl, both now in their places. The 
number continued for visitation remains the same as last year, 
three (3) boys and four (4) girls. 

The Town Almshouse Children, 



Bo3't. 




Totol. 



Still in place, . 
Gone to friends, 

Total, 



• 

9 

12 


7 
2 


21 


9 



16 
14 



30 



Two girls from one of the town almshouses have been 
placed out during the year at the request of Overseers of the 
Poor, making the number to be visited the ensuing year 
eighteen (18), nine (9) boys and nine (9) girls. 
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Revision of Visiting List. 

After revising the visiting list, and discharging therefrom 
the names of all persons no longer subjects of visitation, 
there remained upon the rolls the names of one thousand 
(1,000) children, who are to be visited within the year begin- 
ning October 1, 1876, to which will be added, from time to 
time, the names of those who go out during the ensuing 
year. 

Those now upon the rolls were put out by the authorities, 
as follows : — 



Bojn. 


Qlrto. 


TotaL 


311 




311 


» 


60 


60 


215 


133 


348 


195 


53 


248 


2 


6 


8 


3 


4 


7 


9 


9 


18 


735 


265 


1,000 



Reform School, 
Indttstrial School, . 
Primary School, 
Board of State Charities, 
Monson Almshouse, 
Tewksbnry Almshouse, . 
Town Almshouses, 

Totel, 



Location. 

The children to visit the ensuing year are located as fol- 
lows : — 



In Berkshire Count}*, . 


. 42 








in 15 towns. 


Franklin County, 


. 34 








. in 18 " 


Hampshire County, , 


. 54 








in 14 •• 


Hampden County, . 


. 150 








. in 21 - 


Worcester County, 


. 141 








in 40 •* 


Middlesex County, 


. 117 








. in 30 " 


Essex County, . 


. 86 








. in 16 " 


Suffolk County, 


. 107 








. in 3 •* 


Norfolk County, 


. 21 








in 10 " 


Plymouth County, 


. 14 








. in 6 •• 


Bristol County, . 


. 51 








. in 10 " 


Barnstable County, . 


. 15 








. in 7 •• 


Dukes County, . 


. 2 








. in 2 '• 


Nantucket County, 


» • ^ ( 








. in - •• 
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In State of New Hampihire, 48 in 23 towns. 

of Vermont, . .28 in 12 •* 

of Rhode Island, .3 in 2 

of Connecticut, .92 in 28 



•t 



1,000 in 257 towns. 

Organization. 

For the purpose of ** visitation ," and for the general busi- 
ness of the-office, a division of the territory in which the 
children are located into four districts, is made, as fol- 
lows : — 

Western District. — Includes the counties of Berkshire, 
Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden, the State of Vermont, 
and the six western counties of Connecticut. In charge of 
Hon. Gordon M. Fisk of Palmer. 

Central District. — Includes the county of Worcester, the 
western and southern parts of Middlesex, the States of New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, and Windham and New Lon- 
don counties in Connecticut. In charge of Bernard B. 
VassttU of Worcester. 

Eastern District. — Includes the county of Essex, the east- 
ern part of Middlesex, and that part of Suffolk lying north 
and east of Cambridge, Court and State streets in the city of 
Boston. In charge of George H. Hull of Saugus. 

Southern District. — Includes that part of Suffolk County 
south and west of Cambridge, Court and State streets in the 
city of Boston, and the counties of Norfolk, Plymouth, Bris- 
tol, D.irnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket. In charge of Abra- 
ham G. Hart of Fall River. 

In concluding the statement of visitation, I remark, that 
the number of visits made during the year was considerably 
larsrer than the number of children whose names are borne 
upon the visiting rolls, as many were visited more than once, 
some of them several times each. Reports of visits were 
made from time to time as they occurred, to the several boards 
having legal custody of the children. 

The conduct and condition of the children were found to be 
quite satisfactory, better as a whole than in former years. 
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By our method of business, and with long experience, each 
Visitor has become quite intimately acquainted with the chil- 
dren, and with the people of his district, and the official 
8ei*vice of each one is reinforced by suggestions and acts of 
friendship. 

By visitation, the varied wants of these children of the 
State, scattered in a thousand households, are met. Without 
the Visiting Agency, or something similar for the supervision 
and control of the minor wards of the State in families, the 
plan of thus putting them out from the schools would soon 
fail in many advantages. 

The economy of putting and keeping such children as are 
suitable in families, rather than in walled institutions, is seen 
in the fact that it costs the State less than four and one-half 
dollars a year, per capita, to care for them in families, while it 
costs about one hundred and fifty dollars a year, per capita, to 
hold and maintain them in such institutions. The other 
advantages of such a system of segregation need not be dis- 
cussed. 

Attendance upon Courts. 

The work of the Agency in relation to juvenile offenders, 
is large in amount, and of prime importance. 

The law which provides for magistrates especially commis- 
sioned to receive and hear complaints against children under 
seventeen years of age, apart from the trials of adults, — that 
gives them large and final jurisdiction, — that allows peculiar 
ways of disposal upon the request of a state officer, — ^that 
requires notices of all complaints to such au officer, with 
oppoilunities for him to investigate the cases and attend the 
hearings, — has been spread in full upon the pages of former 
reports of this Agency. The powers and duties of the mag- 
istrates and Visiting Agent in such cases, are not merely 
inferential, nor simply permissive. They are distinct and 
mandatory. The law was wrought from facts concerning 
juvenile offenders and the well-matured opinions of those who 
had seen the defects of former proceedings, . and perceived 
better methods for the children and the State. Possibly the ' 
extent of the work given this Agency was not clearly seen, 
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yet the advantages arising therefrom have always been greater 
than the outlay. 

During the year now in review, twenty-seven hundred 
and twenty-five (2,725) cases arose in the courts against 
children, of which the'Agency had notice, being nearly nine 
(9) cases for each working day of the year. They appeared 
in different months of the year, as follows : — 



. October, . 


. 269 cases. 


1876. 


April, . 


. 165 c 


A8< 


November, 


. 232 '* 




May, . 


. 182 


«» 


December, . 


. 194 " 




June, . 


. 281 


It 


. January, . 


. 192 " 




July, . 


. 222 


u 


February, . 


. 201 " 




August, 


. 336 


It 


March, 


. 203 " 




September, 


. 248 


ti 



The number for the year was more than seven hundred 
greater than in any former one. These were brought before 
fifty-six (5G) different magistrates, and from one hundred 
and seventeen (117) different cities and towns, as fol- 
lows : — 



Four towns in Barnstable County, 7 

Five towns in Berkshire County, 22 

Six towns in Bristol County, 119 

Nineteen towns in Essex County, 431 

Five towns in Franklin County, 14 

Nine towns in Hampden County, 100 

Four towns in Hampshire County, 36 

Twenty-two towns in Middlesex County, 510 

One town in Nantucket County, 6 

Nine towns in Norfolk County, 48 

Nine towns in Plymouth County, 44 

Two towns in Suffolk County, 1,121 

Twenty-two towns in Worcester County, 268 



cases. 
II 

•I 

II 

u 
II 
II 
II 
u 
II 
II 
II 
II 



Against thirty-six children, two complaints were brought at 
one time ; against three children, three complaints were brought 
at one time ; and against one child, four complaints at one time, 
so that there were twenty-six hundred and eighty (2,680) 
distinct hearings. One hundred and forty-eight (148) children 
were complained of twice during the year, and some five. or 
six of them three times. 
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Fifty-one different kinds of offences were charged : against 
property, sixteen hundred and sixty (1,660) ; against person, 
four hundred and twenty-six (426) ; against good morals, 
one hundred and 6fty-two (152) ; stubbornness, one hun- 
dred and seventy-three (173) ; mischief, one hundred and 
ninety-one (191) ; disturbances, one hundred and one (101) ; 
miscellaneous, twenty-two (22). 

Upon the hearing of the complaints, two (2) were not. 
protfd; seven (7) were withdrawn, and fifty-one (51) were 
dismissed ; forty-seven (47) of those against whom complaints 
were made, failed to appear ; four hundred and ninety (490) 
were discharged; five hundred and thirty-nine (589) were 
placed on probation. In ten hundred and sixty-two (1,062) 
cases, money penalties were imposed in the way of costs and 
fines; forty-six (46) were committed to local or private 
institutions; one hundred and thirty-three (188) were com- 
mitted to the House of Refonnation for Juvenile Offenders, 
Boston ; thirty-four (84) were sentenced to the House of In- 
dustry, Boston ; one hundred and forty-four ( 144) to the State 
Reform School ; fifty-two (52) to the State Industrial School ; 
eighty-five (85) were committed to the Board of State Char- 
ities ; seventeen (17) were sentenced to House of Correction ; 
seven (7) to jail ; two (2) to the State Workhouse ; and 
seven (7) were held for the Superior Court. One hundred 
and seventy (170) of these cases were against one hundred 
and sixty-eight ( 168) girls. 

From the decisions in thirty-five (85) cases, appeals were 
taken; viz., seventeen (17) when money penalties were 
imposed; seventeen (17) when sentenced to the Beform 
School ; and one ( 1 ) upon commitment to the Board of Slate 
Charities. Upon the hearing of the appeal upon the last- 
named case, it was put on file in the Superior Court ; and 
generally in cases of appeal from commitment to the Reform 
School, the Superior Court placed the cases on file. 

Of the twenty-seven hundred and twenty-five (2,725) per- 
sons sgainst whom complaints were brou^t, 4fwenty-one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight (2,128), or more than three-fourths, 
were convicted. Less than one-fourth of those were sent 
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into institutions, State or local. About one-ninth of the con- 
victed persons were sent into state institutions, including 
those taken from the courts in the name of the Board of 
State Charities, and put in the Primary School, even tem- 
porarily. About one-fifth of the convicted persons were put 
on probation, nearly all of whom did well, and have given no 
further trouble. Of the sentenced persons, the city of Boston 
received into its institutions one hundred and eighty-four 
(184) ; Lowell, twenty-one (21) ; Cambridge, ten (10) ; 
Salem, in the Plummer School, seven (7) ; and Lawrence, in 
its Industrial School, four (4). The average age of those 
brought before the court was about thirteen and one-twelfth 
(18^y) years. 

These and other facts of interest concerning the juvenile 
offenders who were before the courts during the year — the 
arraignment and disposal of them — will be found in the tabular 
statement appended to this Report. (See p. 58.) 

The value and benefit of the present laws relating to 
juvenile offenders need not be reasserted here with special 
proof. It is sufficient to say that these laws, and the proceed- 
ings under them, are approved by nearly every magistrate in 
the Commonwealth charged with the administration of them. 
An official experience of seven years in connection with 
twelve thousand five hundred (12,500) of such offenders, 
whose histories are borne upon the records of this Agency, 
enables and warrants the statement that the laws are salutary 
and economical in operation and results. 

Some persons seem to believe that the trial of juvenile 
offenders is trivial business, but such is not the belief of our 
magistrates ; they generally consider the trials of such persons 
as of greater concern than the trials of adult offenders. It is 
true that all complaints are not grave in character, yet many 
that are trivial in name are serious in import. The circum- 
stances of childhood ; the conditions which generally surround 
juvenile offenders ; the public and personal consequences of 
their offending, and even the purposes and penalties of the 
law, make the cases of children before the courts peculiar and 
important ; they perplex the judgments of magistrates more 
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than do the coses of adult offenders. The child may be re- 
strained and punished, as the adult may be, but hope of refor- 
mation is only entertained in the case of the child. The possi- 
bility of reforming juvenile offenders, and thereby preventing 
an increase of crime and criminals, has shaped legislation, and 
directed the administration of law. The belief that some of 
them could be reformed, led to the establishment of the State 
Reform and Industrial schools. The success of the schools, 
and the histories of those committed thereto, gave rise to the 
work of the Visiting Agency at courts ; it appearing that a 
class of offenders sent to the schools might be well provided 
for in families or under individual control. And so it has 
proved ; for among the thousands of children brought before 
the courts each year, there are some who do not need to be 
incarcerated, although they have offended. For such the 
Agency offers homes away from the temptations which had 
beset the children ; and thereby saves them from commitment 
to an institution, relieves the community from annoyance and 
the State from burdens, and gives the children the best 
opportunity for reformation. 

If a child can be restrained from wrong-doing, and be 
brought to right doing without incarceration, all will say it 
is well, even though there be no saving in expense thereby. 
If such a change can be wrought in a child for a small part 
of the cost of the same work in the institutions, assuredly 
it is well. The majority of juvenile offenders need greater 
restraint, and more severe discipline, than can be imposed in 
homes ; but some do not. Elach year considerable many are 
successfully provided for in country homes. During the 
existence of the Agency, many hundreds of convicted chil- 
dren have been rescued from wrong-doing, and have been 
established in right ways, by the means of the Agency, who 
never entered the doors of :i Reformatory, the control of whom 
cost the State but a few dollars each ; in some instances, not 
a single dollar. 

The social and personal advantages of homes have already 
been suggested. The economy of the practice which provides 
homes for such children is worth showing. It costs $168.48 
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a year, each, to maintain children in the State Reformatories. 
The cities and towns reimburse the State to the amount of 
about $26 per year each, and the earnings of each child may 
be reckoned, for the present purpose, at $24 per year, although 
it will not equal this sum. 

Deducting these sums, the net aTerage expense to the State 
is $118.84 per year for each child. Children are committed 
to the Reformatories for the term of minority ; they remain 
there, on the average, nearly two years ; therefore, the cost 
of each child sent into the Reformatories is to the State about 
$236.96. The average cost of controlling and providing for 
children out of the institutions, in the care of the Visiting 
Agency, is $4.50 per year, or, prospectively, for two years, 
$9. Thus stated, it appears that for each child provided for 
out of the Reformatories, who would have otherwise gone 
into them, the State saves $227.96. In order that this 
statement may be entirely within bounds, the sum is called 
$200. 

Of the children convicted in the courts last year, eighty- 
four (84) were taken by the Visiting Agency in the name of 
the Board of State Charities, and five hundred and thirty-nine 
(539) were put on probation. Of the eighty-four (84), thirty 
(30) were provided for in families without going into institu- 
tions, while others of that number were only temporarily in 
the Primary School. Of the five hundred and thirty-nine 
(539) put on probation, it is quite within the truth to* say 
that one hundred (100) were kept from the institutions by 
the Agency, so that at least one hundred and thirty (180) 
children were kept out of the Reformatories during the year, 
who would have gone there but for the action of the Visiting 
Agency at the courts; and reckoning at the minimum the 
cost of maintenance in the Reformatories, and the full cost 
of keeping them out, we have the sum of $26,000 saved 
to the State within the year. As large a saving as this can 
be shown for each year. We make no mention of the saving 
which the influence of the Agency effected in the cases of 
those discharged, etc.; except in a very few instances, no 
one but those from the Agency appeared in their behalf. No 
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account is taken of the cases that are each year kept oot of 
the courts by the Agency. The facts are conclusive, that the 
Agency saves by its transactions in this one branch of its 
i?ork, nearly twice the amount it draws from the treasury of 
the State. The conclusion must be, the work is profitable to 
the State as well as salutary for the children. 

Intestioations — SnEKmo Plages fob Childrek. 

InvestigationB. — ^Under the law, all applications for the 
release of children from the control of the State, or individuals 
in whose care they may have been placed on indenture or bar- 
gain, are referred to the Visiting Agency for investigation 
and report. All complaints of the ill-treatment of the wards 
of the State in families, or of the misconduct of such, are 
also investigated. During the year, four hundred and sixty- 
two (462) such investigations were made and reported to 
the proper authorities. The reports occupied 655 letter- 
sheets. This number does not include the ordinary investi- 
gations made of complaints before the courts. In some of 
these investigations, several persons had to be seen and 
examined in order to obtain the facts required for complete 
reports. 

Seeking Places for Children. — Each Visitor is charged 
with the duty of seeking suitable persons who are willing to 
take the minor wards of the State. At the beginning of the 
year, circulars were sent to many persons, giving the inform- 
ation that there were in the schools many children for whom 
homes were wanted. The year, however, was not abundant 
in places; the dull times both changed and lessened the 
demand for children in families. Boys and girls who would 
cost the least were the ones wanted. It was difficult to dis- 
pose of large boys, and the demand was generally for girls 
about fourteen years old, the age at which there were the 
fewest to go out. There were both unsuitable places and 
unsuitable children at our command, which could not bo 
mated. During the year, places were found for three hun- 
dred and forty-eight children; at its close, some children 
fit to go out remained in the institutions, and some suitable 
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places remained unfilled, because the applicants and children 
were not mutually adapted. 

Children Sufported bt Cities and Towns. 

Chapter 370 of the Acts of 1871 requires a semi-annual 
return from Overseers of the Poor to the Visiting Agency of 
children supported by cities and towns. As was remarked 
last year, the law is complied with by only a part of the cities 
and towns. An excuse for non-compliance may be found 
in the fact that the Overseers are required to make other 
returns which to them may appear similar. The present law 
ought not to remain on the statute-book. Certain advan- 
tages to the towns and to the State were expected from 
the return to the Visiting Agency. They can all be gained 
by an Act which would say in terms, the Overseers of the 
Poor of cities and towns may ask the assistance of the Visit- 
ing Agent in putting out children, and be may give it. The 
statistics of the returns are as follows : — 

Namber of cities and towns in the State, 342 

that have made retains, 27S 

no returns, 64 

two returns, 173 

Nine (9) of the eighteen cities have made no returns ; viz., 
Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Fall River, Haverhill, Holyoke, 
Lowell, Newburyport and Worcester. 

Number of ciUes and towns reporting children, .... 157 

no children, .... 121 

of children reported, 671 

of girls reported, 285 

of boys reported, 886 

671 



Towns reporting 1 child, . 


50, 50 


Towns reporting 12 children. 


1. 12 


2 childrent 


,23, 46 




18 


44 


1, 13 


3 


•1 


14, 42 




14 


M 


1. 14 


4 


u 


19, 76 




15 


44 


3, 45 


5 


•t 


10, 50 




17 


U 


1. 17 


6 


•• 


6, 36 




18 


it 


1, 18 


7 


M 


6, 42 




19 


•• 


8, 57 


8 


U 


4, 32 




88 


44 


1, 38 


9 


•i 


7, 68 










10 


u 


2, 20 


Total, 


* . 


• « 


671 
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Number in almshoiue, 467 

infamllieB 184 

in insane asylnms, 4 

in local institutionB, 11 

in idiotic school, 5 

able to labor, 3d3 

not able to labor, Sd8 

defective in body, 28 

in mind (not idiotic or insane), ... 9 

and body, 4 

deaf and dumb, • 1 

insane, 2 

idiotic, 85 

sound in body and mind, 697 



671 



671 



671 



There have ceased to be supported during the past year, 
one hundred and forty-four (144) children, from the follow- 
ing causes, viz. : — 

Gone to friends, 93 

Ran away, 7 

Gone into families, 21 

orphan asylums, 6 

to care of State, 7 

Died, 10 

144 



The ages of the six hundred and seventy-one (671) chil- 
dren, as reported, 



One year of age. 
Two years of age, • 
Three years of age, . 
Four years of age, . 
Fire years of age, . 
Six years of age. 
Seven years of age, . 
Eight years of age, . 
Nine years of age, • 
Ten years <»f age, . 
£leTen years of age, 
ToUl, . 



83 
22 
23 
32 
40 
69 
40 
52 
42 
46 
S4 



Twelve years of age, 
Thirteen years of age. 
Fourteen years of age, 
Fifleon years of age. 
Sixteen years of age. 
Seventeen years of age. 
Eighteen years of age. 
Nineteen years of age. 
Twenty years of age, 
Not given, 



33 
28 
26 
28 
80 
16 
18 
11 
16 
48 

671 
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Adofhon — Miscellaneous Wobk. 

Adaption. — By the repeated changes of the law relating to 
adoption of children, which has been annual for several years, 
the action of the Agency in cases of adoption is limited to 
those children who were supported as paupers by the State or 
cities or towns. The number of such cases requiring my action 
was six (6). CSases arising in other quarters, which should 
receive such attention as the Agency gives to these, are 
excluded from supervision. 

Miscellaneous Work. — ^Incident to the business of manag- 
ing fifteen hundred ( 1 ,500) children put out from the institu- 
tions, to that of conducting the cases of twenty-seven hundred 
(2,700) in court, to the investigation of hundreds of appli- 
cations or complaints, and a large correspondence, there is a 
variety of miscellaneous work for the Agency which cannot 
be shown in figures or other specific statement. An impor- 
tant and large part of the work, which may serve as an 
illustration, is receiving and giving personal attention to 
callers at the office. The number who thus come with 
legitimate business concerning the minor wards of the State, 
those before the courts, or liable to be so brought, is sufficient 
to occupy the time of at least one person in hearing and 
advising. 

CORBESFONDENCE — ^PeBSOKS EmFLOTED— EXPENSES. 

Correspondence. — ^The correspondence of the year was 
seventy-seven hundred and fifty-eight (7,758) communications 
received, and sixty-one hundred and sixteen (6,116) sent. 
The communications sent made sixty-eight hundred and 
seventy-five pages of manuscript. 

Persons Employed. — ^There was no change in the personnel 
of the Agency during the year. Seven persons beside the 
Agent were employed the entire year, and one other for a 
few weeks. The force was too small for the work to be 
done. Every assistant was diligent and efficient in service, 
and they generally gave more hours to the work of the Agency 
than the rules of the State require. 
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Eogpenaea. — ^Tbe expenses of the Agency were $15,696,32» 
a small increase over the amount of last year. The increase 
was in the sums expended for travelling, etc. The amount 
for salaries was less than last year. We did not have the 
same favors from the railroads as in former years. At the 
close of the calendar year (1875) some amounts were paid 
from the appropriation of the Agency on account of children, 
which appear in this account, which were extraordinary. 
The expenses are tabulated as follows: — 

Salaries, 111,286 22 

Travelling expenses, 1,908 68 

Transportation of children, 704 65 

Stationery, telegrams, postage, etc^ 886 67 

Miscellaneous, 416 89 

916,696 82 

Conclusion. 

Although there were unpleasant things in the work of the 
year, it was on the whole agreeable, and its results are quite 
satisfactory. The increase of complaints before the courts is 
noticeable; there was, however, hardly a corresponding 
increase of commitments to state institutions. If time and 
space would permit, it might be profitable to review some facts 
concerning this increase. The increase of complaints does 
not necessarily indicate any increase in wrong-doing among 
children. 

The Agency is under obligations to the officers of state 
institutions, to those of the Temporary Home (Chardon 
Street, Boston), to the Matrons of the Boston Temporary 
Home for Destitute Children, New England Moral Reform 
Society Home, and others, for courtesies and favors received. 

Thanks are due to the managers and superintendents of the 
Boston & Albany, Old Colony, Connecticut River, Providence 
& Worcester, and New York and New England railroads, for 
fiivora received. 

Very respectfully, 

GARDINER TUFTS, 
Viaiiing Agent. 

OOTOBBS 1, 1876. 

s 
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Probaie CourU- 
Barnstable, . 
Berkshire, . 
Franklin, . 
Hampden, . 
Hampshire, . 
Middlesex, . 
Nantucket, . 
Plymoath, . 
Worcester, . 

TrialJtutieei J 
J. O. Allen, . 
Hamlett Bate 
J. C. Blaisdel 
Henry Baldit 
James Bradf< 
Alanson Bon 
J. P. Bucklai 
I). Buckiuiin, 
£. C. Bunipu 
Win. H. Can- 
E. 0. Carter, 
J. B. Church 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 



PBELIMINABT. 

To iht Board of State CharUies. 

Oentlemen : — The Thirteenth Annual Report of this office 
covers the year ending September 30, 1876. Absence from 
the regular monthly meeting in March, on account of illness, 
led the Board to tender me a leave of absence from duty for 
sixty days. Of this I bad occasion to avail myself to the 
extent of forty-five days only, during which time the Gen- 
eral Agent kindly took chaige of the records. Chapter 244 
of the laws of the present year, approved on the last day of 
the legislative session, reduced my salary in the sum of $500, 
and the salary of one of my clerks in the sum of $180 per 
annum. The expenses of the office for the official year were 
$8,086.52, or $916.06 less than those of the preceding year. 
They, are classified as follows : — 

Salary of Secretary, $2,788 89 

Salaries of clerks, 4,698 71 

17,482 60 

Printing and stationery, .... $424 42 
Postage and exprossage, .... 85 50 

Binding of dooaments, .... 78 00 

Books, newspapers, etc., • 21 00 

608 92 

Total, $8,086 52 

The larger portion of the statistical work of the office, in 
connection with this Report, was completed at an earlier period 
than usual, consequent upon the fact that the law of last year 
changing the time for making the annual pauper return of 
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towns and citiesy has now gone into full operation. The effect 
of this law is, that the statistics of pauperism presented to 
the Board and the General Court, are not brought down to so 
late a date yearly by six mouths as they were under the old 
law. But as was well said by Secretary Pierce in the ninth 
report, there is no special reason, with a view to immediate 
action on the part of the Legislature, why the returns should 
be for a period coming so close to the session as the end of 
September. The statistics of pauperism teach their lesson, 
not in the tables of one year alone, but in those for a series of 
years. It is of far greater consequence that they should be 
correct when presented, than that they should be presented for 
the latest possible date. 

The weekly and monthly returns of the county prisons are 
still received and filed by this office, but the valuable statistics 
which they embody are not available to the public, because 
the Commissioners of Prisons do not yet make any special 
use of them, and the clerical force allowed me by the Legisla- 
ture is not such that they can be tabulated in this office. 
This seems to me a matter for the serious consideration of the 
Legislature during the coming session. The Board of State 
Charities now performs no duty whatever respecting the 
county prisons, and therefore has no occasion to require 
reports from them as to the admission and discharge of prison- 
ers. Hence I can reach no other conclusion than that the 
Legislature should provide the Commissioners of Prisons with 
the necessary facilities for compiling the statistics and giving 
them to the public. 

The Boards of Charities of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Wisconsin, were rep- 
resented in the third annual conference of charities, held in 
September, at Saratoga, in connection with the general meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association. The subjects consid- 
ered at the conference were ** Insanity," ^Public Buildings for 
the Dependent Classes," ** Penal and Prison Discipline," 
** Dependent and Delinquent Children," ^Medical Charities 
and Out-Door Relief," and ^ National Legislation for the Pro- 
tection of Immigrants and the Prevention of Pauperism." 
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The report on the topic last named was prepared and read by 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, late Chairman of this Board » while Dr. 
Nathan Alien, also of our Board, presented a paper on the 
Treatment of the Insane. 

The Fourth Prison Reform Congress of the United States 
was held last June in the city of New York. The general 
subjects considered and discussed were three in number ; viz., 
leading points in criminal law reform, the essential elements 
of a just and true penitentiary system, and preventive and 
reformatory work as relating to juveniles. About twenty-five 
carefully prepared papers were presented and read, some of 
them being of much public, interest, while others were of 
special value to persons engaged in reformatory labors. 
Whether the volume containing these papers, and an abstract 
of the discussion they elicited, will be published, depends on 
the encouragement received by the Secretary of the Congress 
in the way of subscriptions towards the expense of so doing. 
Arrangements are making for a session of the International 
Prison Congress at Stockholm in August, 1877. 

Last year attention was called in this introductory section 
of my Report to the crowded condition of all our institutions 
for the dependent and criminal classes. The present official 
year closes with about 150 fewer convicts in the county pris- 
ons than there were then. But the situation as to the state 
institutions proper is even worse than it was a year ago, 
because they contain about 280 more inmates than they then 
did. Undoubtedly the hard times have something to do with 
the prevalence of crime, as they certainly have with the 
increase of pauperism, and, with a revival of business, we 
may indulge the hope that some who are now pursuing crim- 
inal courses will find it more profitable to live by honest 
means, and some whose poverty now compels them to ask 
public relief will be able to make their own support. But 
yet, when the hard times have passed away, I fear we shall 
find that both pauperism and crime have permanently 
increased. 

The enlargement of the Westborough Reform School will 
soon be ready for occupancy ; the Legislature ought to pro- 
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vide for the occupancy during the coming summer of tlie new 
insane hospital at Worcester ; there is a probability that the 
Danvers Hospital may become available for the reception of 
patients early in 1878 ; the new prison for women can 
undoubtedly be made ready for use by midsummer; and 
the commissioners who are building the state prison at Con- 
cord hope to complete their work before the close of 1877. 
What results will follow from the occupancy of these new 
prisons and reformatories, we must wait for time to show. 
Certainly there is reasonable ground for expecting that the 
new insane hospitals will do something to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the insane, because they will at least render it prac- 
ticable to relieve the other hospitals fn)m the pressure for 
admission to which they are now subjected, and thereby give 
their physicians a chance to attend more closely to the patients 
remaining within their walls. 

Yet, when all this has been said, when what hope is pos- 
sible has been drawn from the prospect that we are going to 
be better fitted in some respects a year or two hence than we 
are now for dealing with our insane and our criminals, it still 
remains that the present generation at least will have an 
abundance of remedial and reformatory work on its hands 
that must be done by somebody. The field is large enough 
to furnish occupation for all who have any gifts that may 
profitably be employed in such labors. There is always an 
increasing demand in this direction for practical talent, — 
always an opportunity to do something for the advancement 
of Christ's kingdom on earth. To give a summary of the 
year's reports and statistics, and show how a twelvemonth 
has broadened the ways wherein justice and mercy walk and 
perform their benign mission, is the duty that it now falls 
upon me to dischaige. 
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PART FIRST. 



RECENT Ij'E QIBIjJLTION. 



Statutes of 1876. 
1. Concord State Prison. 

[Chapter 194.] 

The question of building a new state prison was brought 
before the Legislature of 1872 on the recommendation of 
Governor Washburn, and by a Resolve of that year the 
inspectors of the Charlestown institution were directed to 
submit to the next Legislature a detailed report on the whole 
subject. In accordance with the conclusions of that report, 
generally indorsed by Governor Washburn in his annual 
message, the Legislature of 1873 passed an Act authorizing 
the erection of a new prison. Under this Act, three commis- 
sioners were appointed, having as their first duty the selection 
of a site for the buildings authorized by the Legislature. 
After an examination of about sixty different tracts, they 
recommended the purchase of a small lot in Watertown ; but 
this choice did not wholly commend itself to the judgment of 
the Executive department. Further inquiry and investigation 
was thereupon made, which resulted in the selection of a site 
at Concord, and this received the approval of the Governor 
and Council. The tract is situated in the western part of the 
town, near the junction of three railways, contains about one 
hundred and two acres, and costs the State not far from eleven 
thousand dollars. 

Before the plan for the prison had been determined upon, 
the Legislature of 1874 came together, and a movement was 
at once started to undo the work of the previous year. The 
proposition to repeal the law of 1873 was not successful, and 
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the appropriation of one million dollars was allowed to stand, 
though it was ordered that provision be made for but 750 
convicts, instead of the 1,000 named in the original statute. 
The detailed plans of the establishment were subsequently 
hiid before Acting-Governor Talbot, who returned them to 
the commissioners without approval in November, 1874. 

With the opening of 1875 came Governor Gaston and a 
new Legislature. On the fourth day of the session, an Order 
was adopted in the House, directing one of the committees to 
consider the expediency of repealing the Act of 1873, and the 
propriety of providing for an improvement of the old prison 
at Charlestown. This committee, by a majority of one, 
reported a bill repealing the law establishing a new prison, 
and authorizing an expenditure of $800,000 on the Charles* 
town buildings. The House reduced the appropriation to 
$100,000, and then passed the bill by a vote of 165 to 47 ; 
but it was rejected in the Senate by a vote of 14 to 21. Soon 
after the close of the legislative session, the plans for the new 
prison were again presented to the Executive, and early in 
July, 1875, they received the approval of Governor Gaston 
and his Council. Proposals for contracts were at once 
invited by the commissioners, and as soon as those adjudged 
best for the State had been formally approved, the active 
work of erecting a prison at Concord began, and by the end 
of the year about $65,000 had been drawn from the public 
treasury. 

Immediately on the meeting of the Legislature of 1876, the 
fight against the new prison was renewed, and for the third 
time the Committee on Prisons was directed to inquire and 
report as to the expediency of repealing or modifying the Act 
of 1873, and the propriety of enlarging and improving the 
establishment at Charlestown. On the 14th of February last, 
this committee of eleven unanimously reported against the 
proposed repeal, and against the expenditure of any more 
money at Charlestown ; and after a debate that occupied a 
good deal of time during the next fortnight, this report of the 
committee was sustained by a vote of 98 to 89. The matter 
was kept pending for a month longer, on a motion to recon- 
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sidor, and then the House finally decided, by a large majority, 
that the projected work at Concord should go forward. 

The only prison legislation of the year was the Act num- 
bered 194, authorizing the commissioners to change their 
plans, with the approval of the Governor and Council, and 
extending the time for the completion of the prison to the 
summer of 1878. There was an investigation into the charge 
that money had been raised to defeat the repeal project, but 
the special committee reported that the charge was entirely 
groundless, and without justification. An Order was also 
moved to investigate certain iron-door contracts, which it 
was alleged had been made by the commissioners, but the 
House refused to admit the Order to a vote. 

Work on the prison has progressed quite rapidly during 
the past season, the contractors having at times as many as 
three hundred men employed. Early in the summer, there 
was an inquiry by the Governor and Council as to the expe- 
diency of some changes in the plan for the structure that 
was adopted last year, but sufficient cause for the proposed 
changes did not appear to the Council. The boiler-house, 
storehouse, kitchen, and laundry, erected in 1875, have been 
occupied by the contractors this season for boarding-houses, 
but are now vacant, and will be finished off inside at once. 

By the end of November, the house for the warden and 
other principal officers was about completed, though the final 
painting of the inside woodwork goes over to next spring. 
Of the mason-work on the main block of buildings, containing 
the 720 ordinary cells, nothing remained to do but put down 
the stone paving in the corridors, and a portion of the mate- 
rial for this was on the premises. The cell doors are making 
at the prison iu Charlestown, and will be ready as soon as 
wanted another year. The central building, containing 18 
solitary cells, the guard-room, and the hospital, has been cov- 
ered in for the winter at the hospital fioor, but what is requi- 
site to finish the structure is on hand. In the building for the 
dining-room and chapel, the mason-work will be done when 
the diniug-room floor has been paved ; the plastering of the 
entire building is finished, and the inside woodwork will be 

10 
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put up and painted during the winter. The exterior walk 
and cell walls of the wings for work-cells and insane prisoners 
are laid, the roof is on and slated, and the windows are in 
place ; the inside finishing of these wings remains for next 
year. The masons have closed their labors on the work- 
shops and the boiler-house connected therewith, and these 
buildings will be ready for use as soon as the doors are hung 
and the floors laid. 

It will be obserred that the prison is well on toward com- 
pletion. The commissioners have received a number of 
proposals for building fifteen or twenty houses to be occu- 
pied by the under-officers of the institution. The original 
plans of the prison provided for a wall of brick, to inclose 
about twenty acres of ground ; in October, th'j commissioners 
had a consultation with the Governor and Council as to the 
expediency of using stone. The question remains open, in 
order that the Legislature may consider the matter, if it 
chooses to do so. The commissioners have money enough 
to complete their work if brick is used ; should the Legis- 
lature or Governor and Council order a wall of stone, a small 
additional appropriation may be required, unless arrange- 
ments can be made to utilize the laboring capacity of some 
of the prisoners at Charlestown on this work ; members of 
the Council think something may be done in this direction. 
The commissioners expect to complete the task intrusted to 
them, and finish the prison in all its parts and appointments, 
before the 1st of December, 1877. Of the $1,000,000 appro- 
priated for the establishment, $461,157 had been drawn up to 
the end of November. 

2. Danvers Lunatic Hospital. 

[Chapters 224 and 239.] 

Chapter 239 of the laws of 1873 authorizes the building, 
in Middlesex or in Essex County, of a new lunatic hospital, 
with accommodations for 400 patients. Under this statute, 
three commissioners were appointed by Oovernor Washburn, 
who examined about forty different sites, and finally selected 
the Dodge farm in Danvers for the location for the institution. 
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This selection recoiyed the approval of the Governor and 
Council, and the commissioners began operations early in 
1875. The plan of the buildings is substantially an enlarge- 
ment of that accepted some years ago by the authorities of 
Boston for a proposed city lunatic hospital at Winthrop. It 
includes a central edifice with four wings on each side, the 
wings to be occupied by patients, and the central building by 
the official and domestic departments of the hospital. 

The original Act appropriated $650,000 for the purchase of 
the site and the construction of the buildings. The commis- 
sioners bought the farm selected for about $43,000, found 
that the hospital which they thought it advisible to erect 
could not be built for the remainder of the money at their 
command, and accordingly asked the Legislature of 1874 for 
a further appropriation. This was granted, in April of that 
year, to the extent of $250,000, making an authorized aggre- 
gate of $900,000. Long before the close of the building 
season of 1875, it became apparent that the work begun could 
not be finished for this sum ; and the Legislature of 1876, 
after much deliberation on the matter, made an additional 
grant of $450,000 by chapter 239 of the present year. This 
was guarded by the condition that no part of the sum should 
be expended till the Oovernor iind Council were satisfied that 
contracts had been made, with sufficient guarantee as to their 
performance, for the completion and finishing of the hospital 
and all its appurtenances ready for use and occupation for a 
sum not exceeding $600,000. Thus the whole amount appro- 
priated to date is $1,350,000. 

The question of a water supply to the hospital has been 
from the first one of more than ordinary debate. Several 
sources were more or less available, each of which had its 
advantages and disadvantages. A law of 1875 authorizes the 
commissioners to get the water from Ipswich River, they 
estimating that it would cost to do this something like $75,000. 
Chapter 224 of the present year empowers them to take it 
from Middleton Pond, if they deem it more expedient to do 
sOy or, with the approval of the Oovernor and Council, to 
contract with the authorities of the town of Danvers to furnish 
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what may be wanted. After a long and difficult negotiation, 
the commissioners llave entered into a contract under which 
the town of Danvers will supply the water from Middleton 
Pond. The State constructs a large reservoir on the hill near 
the hospital, and the town builds the water-works and brings 
the water into this reservoir, from which both the hospital 
and the town are to be supplied. The town is to be paid 
$1,000 per year by the State. The construction of the reser- 
voir and the laying of the water-pipes have so far progressed, 
that it is thought water may be let on about the time the 
Legislature meets. 

Under chapter 239 of this year, the commissioners sub- 
mitted, and the Governor and Council approved, contracts 
which in their judgment guaranteed the completion of the 
hospital and all its appurtenances for the sum specified in said 
chapter. All the buildings are plastered, and the contractors 
are now engaged on the interior woodwork. A moderate 
supply of steam heat will enable them to go forward with this 
during the winter. The grading and other work on the 
grounds is well advanced, but a month or six weeks will be 
required in the spring to finish it. From the total appropri- 
ation of $1,350,000 on account of the hospital, the sum of 
$1,043,231 had been drawn up to the 30th of November. 

The commissioners intend to ask the Legislature of this 
winter for a further appropriation of $150,000, making the 
aggregate of $600,000 that they estimated a year ago would 
be required. This sum they arc satisfied will be ample to 
complete the work intrusted to them, and if they get the 
grant at a comparatively early period of the session, they 
hope to finish their task and turn the buildings over to the 
State by September next, at an aggregate cost for the entire 
establishment of a little less than $1,500,000. The furnishing 
of the hospital does not come within their province. They 
propose to recommend legislation for the appointment of 
trustees and a superintendent, to whom should be given 
authority to furnish the hospital at once, so that it may be 
opened for the reception of patients before the end of the 
coming year. 



ft 
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3. Worcester LuruUic Hospital. 

[Chapter 226.] 

By this Act, a further appropriation of $350,000 is made 
toward the completion of the new lunatic hospital at Worces- 
ter. The limit of cost fixed in the law of 1870, authorizing 
the construction of this hospital, was $575,000 ; by a statute 
of 1875, the sum of $175,000 was added ; and the legisla- 
tion of the present year increases the total to $1,100,000. 
The walls of the new buildings were finished early in 
October, and the roofs were all on before the end of that 
month. The work of finishing the interior is to go forward 
during the winter, and the hospital should be ready for fur- 
nishing next spring. Up to the close of the official year, 
$66,897 had been realized from sales of land belonging to the 
old hospital estate ; and the aggregate expenditure on account 
of the new hospital to the 30th of November was $907,630, 
leaving a balance of $192,370 still in hand for completing the 
work. The trustees, who have been obliged to act also as 
building commissioners, do not at present contemplate that 
any further appropriation will be needed for the structure. 
How much will be required for its furnishing depends on 
contingencies beyond the control of the trustees. If the old 
hospital should be abandoned, a considerable portion of the 
furniture there in use could advantageously be removed to 
the new one, and the expense of what more is needed would 
not be great. But if the Legislature, on investigation, shall 
find, as seems not improbable, that the old hospital should be 
retained, then the new buildings must be newly furnished 
throughout. 

4. Efdargement of the Reform School. 

[ReMlTe 27.] 

This Besolve appropriates $13,000 for heating, lighting, 
and water-piping, and a further sum of $12,000 for furnish- 
ing, the addition to the State Beform School at Westborough. 
This addition will be substantially completed by the end of 
the year. It includes a hospital, quarters for the superin- 
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tendent and his family, rooms for the administrative offices 
of the institution, besides cells, workshops, and a dining- 
room, for about two hundred of the older and more vicious 
boys. These will be entirely separated from the other 
inmates of the school, seeing them only on Sunday at relig- 
ious exercises in the chapel. Up to the 30th of November, 
there had been drawn $71,560 of the $90,000 originally appro- 
priated for the enlargement, and $13,232 of the $25,000 
appropriated for heating, lighting, and furnishing. 

5. Children of the Board in the Primary School, 

[Chapter 121.] 

This Act provides that whenever a child who has been com- 
mitted by the courts to the custody of the Board of State 
Charities is placed in the State Primary School, the town or 
city in which such child has a settlement shall pay into the 
state treasury one dollar per week toward its support^ while 
it remains at the school. When the law went into effect, 
there were 64 of the Board's children at the Primary School ; 
during the summer and fall, some of these were discharged or 
went out to places, while others were sent there for discipline 
or temporary support; on the 30th of November, 71 children 
of this class remained at the institution. The difficulty in 
determining settlements is such, that no collections of money 
were made before the end of the official year. The Act also 
provides that any child in the custody of the Board may, with 
the consent of the Board, be removed from the school to the 
place of it43 legal settlement by the overseers of the poor of 
said place. Under this provision, but one application has been 
made, and in that case the boy was discharged to the care of 
the overseers. A further provision of the chapter is that the 
Board of State Charities may, in its discretion, discharge 
from custody any child committed by the courts to its care, 
which power, it was held by the Attorney-General, the Board 
did not have under the Visiting Agency Act of 1870. Up to 
the end of November, 650 children have been committed to 
the Board, of whom 324 have been formally discharged for 
one reason or another. 
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6. Support of Children at Westborough and Lancaster. 

[Chapter 1(S9.] 

The General Statute establishing the State Reform School 
provided that for each boy committed to the institution , the 
city or town in which he lived when arrested should pay fifty 
cents per week to the treasurer of the school for the time the 
boy remained in the institution, which sum of money so paid 
might be recovered from the kindred liable to maintain the 
boy, or from the town or city in which he had a lawful settle- 
ment. A statute of 1865 made the same provision for the 
partial support of girls committed to the State Industrial 
School. The Act of this year repeals both these provisions, 
and requires the city or town in which a committed child has 
a settlement to pay one dollar per week to the treasurer of 
the Commonwealth. Any sum of money so paid may be 
recovered, by the town or city making the payment, from the 
kindred liable for the maintenance of the child. This law 
went into effect on the 1st of July last, when there were 453 
children in the schools at Westborough and Lancaster. The 
trustees of these institutions having no special acquaintance 
with our settlement laws, asked the General Agent of this 
Board to act for them in the enforcement of the new statute. 
In consenting to do so, he imposed upon himself a somewhat 
serious labor, and thereby increased the expenses of his office 
for the current year. Such time as he could command has 
been spent in ascertaining the histories of children in the 
schools, but up to the end of October no collections of money 
were made, and it is not yet possible to say how many of the 
children have settlements. 

7. Salaries of Board Officers and Clerks. 

[Chapter 244.] 

This fixes the salary of the General Agent of the Board 
of State Charities at $8,000 per year ; that of the Secretaiy 
and the Visiting Agent at $2,500 each per year ; that of the 
Agent of the Sick State Poor at not exceeding $7.50 per day ; 
that of settlement officers and clerks of the first class in tlie 
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yariou8 departments of the Board at not exceeding $1,500 
per year ; that of second class clerks at not exceeding $1,000 
per year ; and that of third class clerks at not exceeding $800 
per year. The effect of the Act was to make a reduction of 
$500 each in the salaries of the Secretary and the Visiting 
Agent, and of $180 in the salary of one clerk in the Secre- 
tary's office. 

8. Transfer of County Prisoners to Bridgewater. 

[Chapter 96.] 

Upon the application of the overseers of any house of 
correction, the Commissioners of Prisons are authorized by 
this Act to transfer therefrom to the State Workhouse, there 
to be held till the expiration of sentence, any person convicted 
as a vagrant, brawler, night-walker, common drunkard, or 
otherwise under General Statutes chapter 165, section 28. 
With respect to convicts thus transferred, the commissioners 
are given such power of discharge as is vested in the over- • 
seers. For the support of persons so removed to the Work- 
house, counties must pay into the state treasury such a sum 
per week as may be fixed by the Board of State Charities. 
Though this Act went into effectearly in May, no action was 
had under it till the last week in August, when six common 
drunkards were transferred from Plymouth. At its first 
meeting thereafter, this Board fixed the sum to be paid for 
the support of county prisoners in the Workhouse at $2 per 
week. The whole number of transfers up to the end of 
November was eight, of whom seven remained in the Work- 
house at that date. 

9. Dividing the State into Prison Districts. 

[BesolTe 23.] 

The Commissioners of Prisons are required by this Resolve 
to present, during the first week of the coming legislative 
session, a definite plan for dividing the State into prison 
districts, with estimates as to the expense of carrying the 
same into effect, and as to the value of the various prison 
buildings in the several counties. In so far as this Besolve 
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looks to the inauguration of a system of state control respect- 
ing the DQinor prisons of the Commonwealth, it deserves the 
commendation of all who would see these institutions put 
on a proper basis as agencies of reformatory punishment. 
Having indicated my views on the subject in the reports of 
1875 and 1874, there is no occasion to go into the matter 
further at present. 

10. Resident Physician at the State Almshouse. 

[Chapter 179.] 

The power to appoint the physician at the State Almshouse 
is by this Act' taken from the superintendent and inspectors 
thereof, and conferred upon the Governor and Council. The 
inspectors are required to nominate a suitable candidate to 
the Governor within ten days after a vacancy occurs, whom 
he may or may not appoint, as he shall deem best ; and he 
makes his own selection without their nomination in case they 
fail to present a name within the specified ten days. The 
appointee must be competent to take charge of the insane 
inmates ; he holds his office at the pleasure of the Governor ; 
his salary is fixed by the inspectors, subject to the approval 
of the Governor ; and his right to live in the almshouse is the 
same as that of the superintendent. On the nomination of 
the resident physician, the inspectors appoint a first and a 
second assistant, who receive such salaries as the inspectors 
fix. The Act further provides that the physician shall have 
entire charge of, and be responsible for, the medical treatment 
of the inmates of the almshouse hospital and the asylum for 
the insane ; shall appoint and remove the nurses of the hos- 
pital and the attendants of the asylum, and fix their several 
salaries subject to the approval of the inspectors ; regulate 
and control the dietary of the hospital and asylum, and super- 
vise the preparation of the food therefor, and nmko requisition 
upon the superintendent for such medicines and supplies, 
other than the ordinary almshouse stores on hand, as the 
requirements of a well-ordered hospital demand. Under this 
Act, on the 7th of July last, the Governor appointed Dr. 
William H. Lathrop as resident physician. He had been 

11 
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holding that position for nine months previously, by appoint- 
ment of the almshouse authorities, and was duly nominated 
to the Governor, as the law provides, by the inspectors. His 
salary was fixed at $1,500 per annum. Soon thereafter Dr. 
George E. Putney was appointed first assistant, with a salary 
of $900, and Dr. E. Q. Mtirston was made second assistant, 
with a salary of $700, while during the months of August and 
September very considerable changes took place in the corps 
of attendants and nurses. The physician and both his assist- 
ants live at the institution, he and his wife having rooms in 
the almshouse, while one assistant is in the hospital building, 
and the other in the asylum for the insane. 

11. Baby Farming and Lying-in Ilof^itals. 

[Ch^iten 157 snd 168.] 

Nearly every one of the twelve annual reports of the Board 
of State Charities has pressed upon the Legislature and the 
public that something ought to be done for the benefit of 
neglected infants. When the Massachusetts Infant Asylum 
was chartered, on the recommendation of the Board, a step 
was taken that has resulted in great good. There can bo no 
doubt that a proper enforcement of the two Acts of the pres- 
ent year, providing for the regulation of lying-in hospitals 
and the better protection of infants, will also result in very 
material advantage to the community. 

Chapter 157 provides that the mayor and aldermen of any 
city, or the selectmen of any town, may license any person to 
establish and keep within their respective cities and towns a 
lying-in hospital for the reception and treatment of women in 
labor, provided the local board of health shall first certify that 
the applicant is a proper person to keep such an establishment, 
and that the proposed room or building is properly arranged 
and provided for this business. These licenses are to con- 
tinue in force for two years, unless sooner revoked by the 
authority granting them. The penalty for keeping such a 
place without a license is not exceeding five hundred dollars 
fine for the first oficnce, and not exceeding two 3*ears' impria- 
onment for any subsequent ofifeuce. All such licensed estab- 
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lishments may be visited at any time by the mayor or select- 
men, the chief of police, and the local health board ; and any 
place receiving more than six cases yearly shall also be subject 
to inspection by the State Board of Health. 

Chapter 158 was intended to regulate what is sometimes 
called baby farming. It provides that whoever engages in 
the business of taking nursing infants or infants under three 
years of age to board, shall within two days after the recep- 
tion of each infant beyond the first two, give written notice to 
the local board of health, specifying the name and age of the 
child and the name and place of residence of the party under- 
taking its care ; and such board of health shall have the right 
to enter and inspect the premises where said business is 
carried on, and to direct and enforce such sanitary measures 
respecting such children and premises as it may deem proper. 
The penalty for violating the provisions of this law, or refus- 
ing admission to the board of health, is a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred dollars. 

12. Adoption of OhUdren. 

[Chapter 218.] 

This Act is a revision of former laws relative to the adop- 
tion of children. One of its provisions is, that the consent of 
parent or guardian shall not be necessary to adoption in cases 
where the child has been supported for more than two years 
continuously by an incorporated charitable institution, or as 
a pauper by the State or any city or town. Another pro- 
visiou, retained from the statute of 1872, is, that a giving up 
in writing of a child, for the purposes of adoption, to any 
charitable institution iucorporated by law, shall operate as 
consent to any adoption subsequently approved by such insti- 
tution. The provision of the same statute requiring notice to 
the Visiting Agent of the Board of State Charities in all such 
cases, is, however, repealed, and this class of homes and 
asylums can now dispose of a certain propoition of their 
children without interference on the part of anybody. 
Whether it was wise to give them the opportunity thus 
afforded, is a question to which an answer may be deferred. 
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13. Hegulating Solitary Oonfinemeni. 

[Chapter 61.] 

Officers having charge of the several prisons, houses of 
correction, workhouses, and jails in the Ck>maion\vea1th, are 
required by this Act to see that in their respective institutions 
every cell used as a place for solitary confinement is properly 
ventilated and furnished with a form of boards not less than 
six and a half feet long and eighteen inches wide, raised at 
least four inches above the floor, and provided with a sufficient 
amount of bedding to protect inmates from any unnecessary 
injury to health. The provisions relating to ventilation and 
bedding are from a law of 1873. The second section of the 
statute prescribes how the record of punishment by solitaiy 
imprisonment shall be kept, and the third makes it the duty 
of the Prison Commissioners to examine whether the law is 
duly observed. 

14. Minor Legislation. 

Resolve 46 requests the Governor and Council, and the 
supervising boards of the various charitable and reformatory 
institutions of the State, to review, and as far as may be prac- 
ticable reduce, the expenditures and salaries at said institu- 
tions. In pursuance of this request, a committee of the 
Council has had a conference with the inspectors and super- 
intendent of the State Primary School at Monson, but the 
questions in issue between the local authorities have not yet 
been reported to the Governor and full Council for determi- 
nation. The committee will probably confer with the officers 
of other institutions during the month of December. 

The law of 1866, by which the State Workhouse was 
established, provided that incorrigible and unfit inmates of 
the State Reform School and State Industrial School might be 
transferred by the Board of State Charities to the Workhouse, 
there to serve out the remainder of the original sentence to 
the School. Chapter 14 of this year simply gives the Board 
authority to return boys to the Reform School and girls to 
the Industrial School, if it shall at any time appear that it 
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would be better to do so than to retain them at the Work- 
house. The Board has not yet had occasion to avail itself of 
the power conferred by the new law. 

Chapter 178 fixes the number of copies of public documents 
to be printed annually. Provision is made for 2,000 copies of 
the report of the Secretary of the Board of State Charities, 
and the figure is held to apply also to the report of the Board 
itself, and to the reports of the General Agent and the Visit- 
ing Agent. The number heretofore printed has been 4,000. 
The operation of the new law will seriously cripple this office 
in its effort to supply the demand made every year for copies 
of the volume containing the various reports. 

By the General Statutes of 1860, the expenditure in behalf 
of discharged state prison convicts was limited to the sum 
of $500 per annum. In 1861 the amount was increased to 
$1,000; the Legislature of 1869 fixed it at $1,500; in 1871, 
the sum became $2,000 ; chapter 72 of this year increases 
the figure to $3,000. With respect to this matter, I repeat 
what I said last year, — ^the annual appropriation might be 
made $4,000 with advantage to the community. 

Resolve 26 appropriates $1,500 to be expended under the 
Governor's direction in assisting discharged female convicts. 
The money was used at the Temporary Home in Dedham, as 
for three or four years past, through the agency of Mrs. 
Pauline A. Durant and her associates. Many of the convicts 
aided there are women from the State Workhouse, pardoned 
out by this Board after conference with the authorities of 
the Home. 

Chapter 160 provides that the directors of the Industrial 
School at Lawrence, with respect to boys sentenced to that 
institution for more than two years, may bind them out as 
servants or apprentices till they become twenty-one years of 
age, or for any less term. 
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PART SECOND. 



PAUFBBISM IN MAfigACHUSETTS. 



I. Relief and Sufpobt bt Towns and Cities. 

Returns hy Overseers. 

Prior to last year, the aoDual return of pauperism by over- 
seers of the. poor was made to this office in the fiill. Chapter 
216 of the Acts of 1875 changes the time for making this 
return to spring. Though the new Uw does not require me 
to furnish blank forms as the old one did, I prepared and 
8(!iit to overseers a blank that was in harmony with the 
requirements of the statute, and the town authorities all used 
that instead of preparing one themselves. Therefore, it is 
still practicable to bind the reports for better preservation in 
the office. The expense of priuting the blanks and binding 
the returns is paid from the contingent fund allowed me by 
the Legislature. 

While I cannot doubt that the reports of overseers made 
in April and May are as a whole more trustworthy than they 
were when made in October and November, the experience 
of another year has served to confirm me in the conviction 
that it is all but impossible to secure accuracy either as to 
numbers or expense. The date fixed by the Liegislaturo for 
the close of the pauper year, March 31, coincides very largely 
with the close of the town year ; and from this class of towns, 
it is to be presumed that the report is substantially accurate 
in respect to the cost of support and relief extended to the 
poor, though I doubt if it is always so as to the number sup- 
ported and relieved. Reports from towns closing their year 
after the end of March, and especially from those closing in 
February and electing their officers at meetings in March, are 
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not 80 likely to be correct in either respect as tboso of the 
first-named class. Hence, so far as this office is concerned, it 
would be advantageous to have a law passed fixing the 81st 
of March as the close of the town year throughout the State. 
Nevertheless, I forbear to advise the enactment of such a law, 
because I am bound to believe that towns and cities closing 
at a different date, have reasons for so doing that appear to 
them of paramount importance. But I venture to express 
the hope that these towns will of their own motion ultimately 
find it convenient to change to the day named. 

In tabulating the returns thi^ year, the most diligent effort 
has been made to avoid errors. To this end, the file of town 
reports, sent in accordance with law to the State Library, has 
been freely consulted, and whenever any discrepancy was 
found, it has been the subject of correspondence with the town 
authorities. First and last, during the summer and fall, about 
200 letters of inquiry and suggestion have been sent out from 
the office to overseers of the poor ; and I am much indebted 
to these officials for the good-will they have shown in aiding 
me to properly classify their statistics. So far as they have 
expressed any opinion on the subject, it is to the effect that 
the change of time for making the annual return is satisfac- 
tory, and I trust the law may be allowed to stand withoat 
further modification. 

Mention was made a year ago that I hoped during the win- 
ter, with the concurrence of overseers throughout the State* 
to ^et a census of tramps or travellers on several dififcrent 
days. Members of the charitable committee of the Legisla- 
ture spoke to me on the matter in February last, and expressed 
a strong desire that the purpose should be carried out at once. 
Accordingly, a circular letter was sent to the several boards of 
overseers, and in March I was able to present the figures to 
the Board and the committee. The special return then made 
has its place in the tables accompanying this Report. 

^ 8tcUi8iic8 of the Tear. 

There is no longer authority to require reports on some of 
the points covered under the old law, as was said last year. 
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but I am persuaded that in all essential respects the returns 
now made are full enough. The tables based on those for 
the year ending with the 31st of March last, will bo found in 
the opening pages of the Appendix. The figures there given 
in detail may be briefly summarized as follows : — 

Almslumses. — ^The returns show that of the 841 cities and 
towns in the State* 219 have provided for their paupers in 
almshouses, while the remaining 122 have kept their poor in 
families or hospitals. From the returns, it also appears that 
the whole number of persons Yully supported within the year 
ending on the 81st of March last was 7,749, of whom 5,654 
were kept at almshouses, against an aggregate of 4,875 so 
kept in the year ending with March, 1875, being an increase 
of 779, against an increase of 499 in the preceding year. 
The almshouse average for this year is 3,331, an increase of 
451 from that of the previous year. The cost of almshouse 
support is returned at $418,405, which is $1,650 less than it 
was in 1875. Taking the two years together, therefore, it 
appears that 1876 shows the loiger average of 451 maintained 
at the almshouses at a slight decrease in the aggregate cost of 
support. This apparent discrepancy between numbers and 
cost is probably due to several causes. Quite likely the con- 
tinued pressure of the hard times has forced into the alms- 
houses of some localities a class of persons able to do more 
farm-work than the average inmate ; from this might result 
either larger and better crops or a smaller expenditure *for 
hired labor. Then, many of the towns have been looking 
into their expenses pretty carefully of late, and may be sup- 
posed to have brought about a more vigorous and thrifty 
management of the almshouse, as well as of other departments 
of town business. Something must also have been saved in 
the purchase of supplies, which are cheaper now than they 
were two or three years ago. Whatever explanation of the 
situation may be offered or accepted, it certainly is gratifying 
to find that the returns show a considerable reduction in the» 
average weekly cost as compared with several of the last pre- 
ceding years. 
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Full Support. — ^The number of persons admitted to full 
support within the year ending with the Slst of March last, 
was 3,307. The number receiving full support any part of 
the year was 7,749, being an increase of 1,160 over the year 
ending with March, 1875. With respect to sex, the numbers 
were 4,288 males and 8,461 females. The average number 
fully supported was 4,977; viz., 3,331 in almshouses, 1,038 
in lunatic hospitals, and 608 in private families. The total 
average is 728 greater than that reported last year, of which 
451 is in almshouses, 189 in hospitals, and 88 in private fam- 
ilies. The reported cost of full support is $734,457, against 
a corresponding figure of $697,631 for last year. The aver- 
age weekly cost of full support, therefore, appears to have 
been about $2.41, a figure somewhat below that of the pre- 
vious year. To the aggregate of cost for full support should 
be added some portion of the $82,481 reported as the expend- 
iture for overseers' salaries and incidentals of the pauper 
department ; while, on the other hand, as was said last year, 
some deduction must be made on account of repayments, 
particularly with respect to those classified as state paupers. 
But, in my judgment, these two items so nearly offset each 
other, that they do not materially affect the computation for 
the State at large. Hence it appears that, as compared with 
the year ending March, 1875, the increase of numbers receiv- 
ing full support within the past year is proportionately greater 
than the cost of that support. The period of support was 
shortened in some places by providing labor on the highways 
for heads of families requiring relief, so that a portion of what 
was really expended in caring for the poor is charged to 
another account on the town books, though there is reason to 
believe that the economy exemplified by the average house- 
keeper for the last eighteen months has been found practicable 
by overseers of the poor. Of those who had received full sup- 
port within the year, 5,361 remained on the lists at the end 
of last March; viz., 3,630 living in almshouses and 1,731 
supported elsewhere; and of those in the almshouses, 753 
were children not over sixteen years of age. 

12 
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Partial Support. — Between the figures under this bead for 
September, 1874> and Marcb, 1875, there was a difference of 
21,500. Undoubtedly a very large proportion of these per- 
sons would have been able to live in ordinarily good limes 
without asking for public assistance. That the depression in 
business continued without abatement through the year 1875 
and the first quarter of the year 1876, is conclusively shown 
by the last pauper returns. The enormous increase of over 
twenty-one thousand in the number applying for relief is not 
only maintained, but the winter of 1875-6 made an addition 
of about nine thousand four hundred. That is to say, the 
returns of 1874 show an aggregate of 35,074 persons relieved, 
while by the returns of this year the aggregate is 65,988. 
In a period of four years prior to that in which the present 
finni\cial distress began, the annual average was about 23,740. 
Happily the increase in the cost of relief is not at all propor- 
tionate to the increase in numbers relieved ; and while the 
coming winter will probably be a hard one, there does seem 
reason to believe that another season may bring in a better ' 
state of affairs. This year's aggregate of 65,988 persons 
partially supported, does not include the great army of 
tramps or travellers who are continually wandering to and 
fro up and down the State, but it does include a considerable 
number of persons who were fully supported during a part 
of the year. The towns report a duplication of 603 under 
this head, but I doubt if this figure is as large as it should 
be. Some deduction must also be made for persons twice 
reported; perhaps 8,000 would be a fair estimate on this 
account ; there is no way of determining the number with 
accuracy. Of the aggregate number reported relieved, 
35,768 were settled in towns giving relief, and 8,120 were 
settled in other towns, while 22,100 were not known to have 
any settlement in the State, and 26,915 of the whole number 
were children under sixteen years of age. A comparison of 
the figures for the last two years shows, that, of the 9,377 
increase, 8,596 had a settlement in the towns where they 
were relieved, while there was an actual decrease of 1,276 in 
the number of state paupers relieved. Herein may be seen 
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the fruit of the settlement law of 1874. With respect to sex, 
the returns show, that, of those aided, rather more that two- 
fifths were males, aud rather less than three-fiflhs females; 
▼iz., 24,728 males, 31,556 females, and 9,704 not classified* 
The direct expense of partial support is returned at $632,916. 
If to this there be added three-fourths of the cost of dispens- 
ing relief, we haye a total of $694,777 as the cost of partial 
support, against a corresponding figure of $567,072 for the 
year ending with March, 1875. The average amount of 
relief per individual was greater last year than in the pre- 
vious year, but still considerably less than in the years prior 
to the beginning of the depression. 

Vagrancy. — ^That there has been a very great increase 
during the last two or three years in what is commonly called 
vagrancy, is a fact of which probably every intelligent house- 
keeper in the country neighborhoods has abundant evidence. 
Undoubtedly a considerable portion of this increase is due to 
the hard tiroes ; to this extent the situation in which we find 
ourselves is abnormal ; with the revival of business, the 
annoyance or evil will at least partly cure itself. But when 
all this has been said, — when due allowance is made for the 
number of well-disposed men who are really travelling about 
in search of work, — it must still be apparent that there has 
been a decided increase in the number of those who are 
properly called tramps. Last year's returns showed an 
increase of about 39,000 in travellers over the preceding 
year, and this year there is reported an increase of about 
11,500 over the number returned last year. While we may 
hope for an improvement in this respect when business revives, 
probably we shall never get back to the condition of 1873 
and previous years. Hard as is the life of a tramp at certain 
seasons of the year, tramping is a vice that, first endured, is 
finally embraced and adopted as a vocation ; and many per- 
sons who took to the road originally from real or fancied 
necessity, will undoubtedly remain vagabonds to the end of 
their days or until they get into prison. Excluding those 
called ** lodgers'' in Boston, the vagrants or travellers of 1876 
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were reported at 148,936, those of 1875 at 137,308, those of 
1874 at 98,263 and those of 1873 at 45,653. It will be 
observed that the number for the past year is about three and 
a quarter times as great as that for 1873. The caution given 
in former reports from this office should be repeated here, — 
the figures for any given year do not represent so many dif- 
ferent persons, because the tramp visits scores of towns each 
year, and necessarily is counted as one every time he applies 
to the authorities for food and lodging. The direct expense 
on account of vagrants is reported at $54,587, against a 
corresponding figure of $22,075 in 1873. As compared with 
last year, there seems to be a slight decrease. With regard 
to this poiut, it must on the one hand be said, that the author- 
ities are rarely able to give the exact figures of what they 
have expended for tramps, and therefore the footing for the 
State can be nothing more than an approximation, invariably 
below the real cost. Furthermore, and on the other hand, it 
may very well be a fact that the cost is relatively less than 
heretofore, because the authorities are more and more coming 
to feed and lodge tramps in lock-ups at an expense of five to 
twenty cents each night, whereas formerly in many towus 
they were sent to hotels and kept over night at a cost of from 
fifty cents to a dollar per head. Table IV., Appendix, pp. 
33-40, to which reference has already been made, will be 
found interesting as well as instructive. The number of 
persons lodged at certain specified dates was reported on a 
special return made by overseers in March last ; the numbers 
and reported cost for the year are from the annual pauper 
return made in April and May last. Apparently there never 
are any tramps on the islands of Nantucket and Martha's 
Vineyard ; last year there appear to have been none in the 
towns of Hull, Winthrop, Nahant, Pelhnm, Montgomery, 
Rowe, Monroe, New Ashford, and Mount Washington. In a 
few towns the expense on tramp account was so small that 
the overseers have not classified it separately ; while in other 
places that expense was wholly or partially offset by the labor 
of the persons fed and lodged. Making due allowance for 
the fact that it is an impossibility in very many cases to 
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determine the actual cost incurred on account of tramps or 
travellers, the table neyertheleas furnishes a basis for com- 
parison as to the degree of consideration shown this class of 
persons in the various cities and towns. Finding that Adams 
spent $88.46 on 537 of his fellows, while Stockbridge spent 
$168.19 on 370, the Berkshire County tramp would have no 
difficulty in deciding between the two towns as a halting 
place. Salem spent $339.25 for 1,357 persons, while Saugus 
spent $341.50 for but 401. In Maiden it cost $1,011 to care 
for 2,022, while Lowell- cared for 2,522 at a cost of but 
$359.50. New Bedford spent $78.66 for 1,809, and Taunton 
$88.98 for 1,838, while Fall River spent $310 for 3,248, 
Beverly $349.44 for 1,220, and Danvers $468 for 568. 
Seeing that Worcester provided for 3,950 at an expense of 
$152, and that Springfield spent but $150 on 4,691, the 
dullest of tramps would know that a diet of water and crack- 
ers awaits him at either place. 

Insane and Idiotic Poor. — ^The returns show that 1,829 
insane persons wore cared for during the year by town and 
city authorities ; viz., 1,336 nt lunatic hospitals and 493 at 
other places. Of the whole number, 1,525 remained under 
care on the 31st of March last, against a corresponding num- 
ber of 1,287 at the same date a year earlier. The cost for 
support at the lunatic hospitals, as returned by overseers, 
aggregates $224,731, against a corresponding aggregate of 
$200,263 for the preceding year. Furthermore, it appears 
that 365 persons classed as idiots were supported at munici- 
pal expense within the year, which is 22 more than were 
returned for the preceding year, and 316 of the whole number 
were receiving support at the end of last March. 

Summary of Expense. — ^Tho reported expenditure for full 
support during the year is $734,457 ; for relief and paiiial 
support, $632,917 ; and for salaries of overseers and miscel- 
laneous items chargeable to the pauper account, $82,481 ; 
making an oggrcgato of $1,449,855 as the total cost of sup- 
port and relief. From this figure is to be deducted $128,844 
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reociyed by way of reimbursemont. Thus it appears that 
$1,321,011 was the net cost of pauperism to the towns and 
cities of tlie Commonwealth for the year ending March 31, 
1876, being an excess of $148,595 over the cost for the year 
preceding. When proper consideration is given to the state 
of affairs with respect to our manufacturing industries, it 
seems to me that the Commonwealth has cause to congratu- 
late itself that the increased cost is no greater. 

Summary of Numbers. — ^The effort made last year to get 
a census of the numbers receiving aid at a specified time, was 
repeated this year. The aggregate reported for the first of 
March was 35,740, made up as follows : full support, 5,533 ; 
partial support, 29,126; vagrants and lodgers, 1,081. The 
total is about 8,500 greater than for the corresponding date 
of last year. Still believing, as I did a year ago, that the 
aggregate for the day chosen is somewhat too large, I am 
bound to admit that the correspondence between the figures 
for the two years tends to show that the returns are not so 
inaccurate and misleading as I feared. What error there is 
must mostly lie in the partial support figure, for many places 
could do nothing more than give an estimate on this point. 
Careful examination of the whole body of returns satisfies me 
that some of those estimates were too large, and though in a 
few cases I ventured to reduce the figures before carrying 
them into the tables, in my best judgment the partial sup- 
port total is still exaggerated. The grand aggregate of all 
'classes reported as having been supported or relieved within 
the year, is 283,476; viz., full support, 7,749; partial 
support, 65,988 ; Boston lodgers, 60,803 ; vagrants and 
travellers, 148,936. As has already been mentioned, thei*e 
is a small duplication between the first and second classes ; 
t. e., persons fully supported a part of the year and only par- 
tially supported at other times ; and there must be a consid- 
erable duplication in the second class, as well as an immense 
duplication in and between the third and fourth classes. 
Probably not more than 80,000 or 85,000 different persons 
are represented in the grand aggregate of all classoi. 
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Children in Almshouses. 

The special inrostigation relative to childreD in the alms- 
houses, begun last year, has been to some extent continued for 
the year ending with March 31, 1876. There were at that 
date 3,630 persons in the almshouses of the State, of whom 
753* were children under the age of seventeen, — 238 of these 
being under six, 844 being between six and twelve, and 171 
being between twelve and seventeen. Of the 558 children 
who remained in the almshouses on the 31st of March, 1875, 
about 30 went out with the beginning of summer and csime 
back before the year ended ; but 185, or one-third of the 
whole number, went out and did not return prior to the close 
of the pauper year. Therefore, it appears that of the 753 
remaining in almshouses on the 3l6t of March last, 373 were 
there at the same date a year earlier, while 380 had been 
admitted within the year ; though 47 of those thus admitted 
were inmates at some time prior to March, 1875. And a 
comparison of the returns for two years shows that the whole 
number of persons in the almshouses, March 31, 1876, was 
470 greater than at the same date in the previous year, 195 of 
this increase being boys and girls under seventeen. 

Table V., on pages 41-43 of the Appendix, shows in detail 
just where these 294 girls and 459 boys were. By. counties, 
thoy were distributed as follows : Barnstable, 17 ; Berkshire, 
16; Bristol, 78; Essex, 100; Franklin, 9; Hampden, 50; 
Hampshire, 3 ; Middlesex, 125 ; Nantucket, 1 ; Norfolk, 33 ; 
Piymouth, 24 ; Suffolk, 204 ; and Worcester, 93. The cities 
and towns having five or more children in charge, were the 
fullowing: Boston, 204; Cambridge, 51; SpringBeld, 44; 
Fall Kiver, 38 ; Salem, 18 ; Milford, 17 ; Lynn, 16 ; Lowell, 
14; Adams, 13; Taunton, 12; Gloucester and Worcester, 
11 each; Fitchburg, Maiden, Ashburnham and Easton, 9 

• The difference between tbeie flgnres and those giren by the Visiting Agent In the 
section of bis report relating to town and dtj children, Is readily explained : Firtt, 
these represent the whole State, while his are for only 278 of the 342 towns and cities ; 
and, 9ecomt, these are for the end of March, when the number in almshouses is about 
at Its yearly maxlronm, while his are Ibr the first of July, when the number Is nearly 
at its annual mhilinnm. 
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each ; Middleborougb, Peabody and Beverly, 8 each ; Haver- 
hill, Hopkinton, Wakefield and Newton, 7 each ; Hubbardston 
and Mclhuen, 6 each ; Barnstable, Dennis, Westport, Ames- 
bury, Randolph and Warren, 5 each; while the remaining 
174 were divided among 79 towns. 

Last year the almshouse children of Boston were ten less, 
and this year they are sixteen more, than one-fourth of the 
whole number in the State, the aggregate last March being 
204, against 129 a year earlier. Very nearly half the whole 
number returned this year belong to the six cities of Boston, 
Cambridge, Springfield, Fall River, Salem and L}*nu. One 
fact worthy of note in this connection is that the proportion 
of children going to the almshouse for but six or eight months 
is much larger in the cities than in the towns ; in other words, 
the cities appear to contain a considerable number of parents 
who put their children into the poorhousc for support during 
the winter only, while in the country towns the children who 
go to the poorhouse are more likely to become a permanent 
charge to the public, unless places outside are found for them 
by the authorities. As has already been shown, nearly half 
the whole number of children in the almshouses last March 
had l)eon there less than a year ; by the returns from the cities, 
it ajipears that rather more than one-third of their oggrcgate 
came upon the overseers for support after the cold weather 
began. 

Undoubtedly a large proportion of the persons found in 
the almshouses of the State at any given date, belong to what 
is properly denominated the pauper class. They have come 
to st'iy till removed by death or wills stronger than their own. 
And of those who go out in the spring or early summer, 
whether of their own volition or because situations have been 
found for them, a considerable proportion arc tolerably sure 
to get back again before Christmas. But with respect to 
children, it will hardly do to say that such as have not been 
in the poorhouse more than a year, are of the pauper class ; 
for it is easy to see that such times as we have had of late 
must bring many mothers and young children there, who 
would have managed to get along in some way outside but 
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for the business depression. When a child has lived in the 
almshouse for more than a year, there is fair reason to 
question if it may not be a member of the pauper clasps ; the 
presumption is that the overseers may properly step in then, 
and at least try to find for the child a home other than that 
of its parents. 

The table on page 44 of the Appendix shows the ages of all 
the children, as well as the length of time they had been in 
the almshouse at the end of the pauper year. Thus it appears 
that of the whole 753, there were 238 under six years of age, 
240 who were between six and ten, 186 who were between 
ten and thirteen, and 89 who were over thirteen. Moreover, 
it appears that 37 children had been in the almshouse more 
than seven years each, 65 more had been there from four to 
seven years each, and 123 more had been there from two to 
four years each. And the table on pages 41-43 shows in 
detail the location of 193 children who were not less than six 
years of age, and had been inmates of almshouses not Icb^ 
than two years each. Unless a different course of procedure 
is advisable for special reasons, these children ought to be 
removed from the almshouses as soon as possible. 

Concerning these 75 girls and 118 boys, who are at least 
six years old, and have been in the poorhouse at least two 
years, some further facts may be presented. Boston has 49 
of them ; Cambridge, 11*; Adams, 9 ; Wakefield, 6 ; Haver- 
hill, Hopkinton and Taunton, 5 each ; Barnstable, Fall River, 
Andover, Dedham and Lynn, 4 each ; Salem, Lowell, West- 
port, Greenfield, Foxborough, Maiden, Middleborough, 
Gardn'er and Quincy, 8 each ; Falmouth, Wellfleet, Freetown, 
Behoboth, Springfield, Peabody, Bridgewatcr, Hingham, 
Templeton and Milford, 2 each ; and thirty-six other towns 1 
each. Of these children, 95 have been in the poorhouse for 
more than four years, 84 for more than five years, 63 fur 
more than six years, 37 for more than seven years, 23 for 
more than eight years, 15 for more than nine years, and 10 
for more than ten years. Moreover, 73 of the 193 have 
reached the age of twelve, while 50 of them are thirteen, 45 
are fourteen, 30 are fifteen, and 14 are sixteen. 

u 
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With respect to the education of her children, Massa- 
cbusetta knows nothing of rich or poor. Her schools are 
open to all of suitable age to attend; she even strives to 
enforce the attendance of all for at least a portion of the time. 
In eight or ten of tlio larger cities, special schools are estab- 
lished at the almshouses for the children domiciled there ; but 
in all the smaller cities and country towns, the poorhouse 
children go to the public schools with other children. That 
the majority of them are dull scholars, who make but indiffer- 
ent progress in learning, is undoubtedly true enough; but 
the State gives them a fair opportunity, even if it is not able 
to put knowledge into their brains. Nor are they to be 
blamed for what often appears to be stupidity and indis- 
position to study. Many of them are the fruit, legitimate 
though miserable, of seed sown years before they were l)om ; 
knowing what lives their parents and ancestors lived, the 
wonder must frequently be that the children have any capacity 
for good. Certainly they are entitled to something more 
than the charity of food to eat and clothing to wear. 

An examination of the reports shows that about one-tenth 
of these 193 children are illegitimate; that one-sixth of them 
have been abandoned by their parents; that the father or 
mother of more than one-fifth has been in prison ; that at 
least one parent of nearly one-third is a common drunkard ; 
and that about one-fourth of them are either bodily or men- 
tally defective. These facts show why it is so difficult to find 
homes for children who have lived in the almshouse two years 
or more. Yet the urgent need of the State is to got out of 
the almshouses, at the earliest practicable date, all for whom 
decent homes are offered or can be provided. The best poor- 
house is a bad place for children. This is a maxim that 
should constantly be kept in mind by all persons charged in 
any degree with the administration of the poor-laws. 

Whether the children who now go to the almshouses of our 
towns and smaller cities would be better off in an institution 
or institutions established for the care and maintenance of 
such persons, and whether the public welfare will be sub- 
served in a larger degree by their support in such establish- 
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ments, are questions on both sides of which arguments of 
much force may be presented. The State of New York 
passed a law in April, 1875, which directed the removal from 
the county poorhouses, prior to January, 1876, of all children 
found therein between the ages of three and sixteen years, 
except such as were so defective as to be unfit for family care, 
and required that they should thereafter be supported in 
families, orphan asylums, or other charitable or reformatory 
institutions. Children placed in the care of institutiuns must 
be sent to those controlled by persons of the s:iuie religious 
faith as the parents of the child, whenever it is practicable to 
make such a selection. Children hereafter born in poorhouses 
are to be removed before they become three years old. The 
law further provides that after the first of January, 1876, no 
child over three and under sixteen, except as before indicated, 
shall be committed or sent to a county poorhousc ; but all such 
children must bo placed in some orphan asylum, or other char- 
itable or reformatory institution. The Directors of the Poor 
of the State of Pennsylvania, at a meeting in September last, 
discussed this law, and the general subject involved, and 
finally agreed to ask the passage of a statute of similar import 
from the Legislature of their State at its next session. 

The situation of a child in any of the great county alms- 
houses of New York or Pennsylvania, as must be obvious, is 
quite different from that of a child in one of our small town 
almshouses. There he is necessarily forced into association 
with a much larger number of adult paupers than are to be 
found in any of our poorhouses outside of Suffolk County, 
and the chanoes are correspondingly greater that he will 
degenerate and become a member of the permanently depend- 
ent class. Unquestionably, however, the present tendency 
of opinion in all communities that have had much to do with 
the matter, is toward a separation of adult and juvenile pau- 
pers ; and perhaps Massachusetts may yet decree, in the 
interest of the public, as well as for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, that no child shall be allowed to remain in an almshouse 
more than a year, but at the end of that period shall be 
removed to one of the existing private asylums for children, 
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or to an institution of like aim under state control, there to 
remain till such time as a home can be found for it in a family 
where proper care will be given, and the needful opportunity 
afforded for growing into self-supporting manhood or woman- 
hood. 

II. Relief and Support bt the State. 

When individuals who are neither ill nor insane and have 
no legal settlement in this Commonwealth call upon city or 
town authorities for support, they are usually sent to the State 
Almshouse at Tewksbury. From that general receptacle a 
portion of these persons pass by sentence of court to the 
State Workhouse at Bridgewater, while others are transferred 
by this Board to the pauper department of that institution or 
the one at Monson, and a small proportion are sent to their 
friends or to the localities where they belong, though the 
great majority remain at Tewksbury till they are ready to go 
out and take care of themselves. Insane persons becoming a 
state charge are supported in the lunatic hospitals at Worces- 
ter, Taunton and Northampton and the asylum at Tewksbury 
for chronic cases, though a few individuals, more or less 
unsound and demented, get into the establishment at Bridge- 
water. Children beyond the age of infancy, who fall to the 
care of the State, enter the Tewksbury establishment, but 
are at once transferred for support to the State Primary 
School at Monson, whence most of them ultimately go to 
their friends or into families. Some of the infants for whom 
the State must provide are kept with mothers sentenced to 
Bridgewater, others are with mothers transferred for support 
to that place or Monson, while others are at the Infant Asy- 
lum in West Roxbury, and the remainder may be found in the 
State Almshouse. Outside these classes, who are maintained 
at the expense of the Commonwealth in one or another of its 
institutions, is a large body of persons, who, becoming a 
public charge when too ill to be removed to the almshouse at 
Tewksbury, are relieved by the authorities of towns and cities 
at the expense of the State, the bills for the cost of this 
relief being paid at the treasury after approval by the Board 
of State Charities. 
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The State Almehotue at Tewksbury. 

Tbomab J. Mabsh, SwptrimttndtitL 

Under a law passed by the Legislature of 1852, state alms- 
houses were established at Tewksbury, Bridge water and 
Monson, all of which were opened in 1854 for the reception 
of inmates. The legislation of 1872 converted the institu- 
tion at Monson into a Primary School, and that at Bridge- 
water into a Workhouse; so that the one at Tewksbury 
remains as the only distinctively pauper establishment in the 
State ; though, as has already been indicated, there are a few 
paupers residing at Bridgcwater and Monson by order of this 
Board, and the larger portion of their inmates not thus de6- 
nitely classed were transferred or sentenced from the Alms- 
house. The institution at Tewksbury consists of the alms- 
house department proper and the asylum for the chronic 
insane, both under the general charge of one head, though a 
law of the present year gives the resident physician entire 
control as to the medical work there. The first superin- 
tendent of the institution was Isaac H. Meserve, who con- 
tinued in office until June, 1858, and immediately thereafter 
the present superintendent was appointed. The report of 
Captain Marsh furnishes the following figures relating to the 
past year : — 
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Excluding nominal transfers and nominal admissions under 
the Act of 1860, the reported admissions of the year were 
2,209, against a corresponding figure of 2,131 in the pre- 
ceding year. But the actual number of different persons 
admitted was but 2,120 in 1876, against 2,067 in 1875, the 
difference between the real and apparent numbers being the 
total of duplicates. Furthermore, while the apparent num- 
bers supported were 3,001 in 1876 and 2,926 in 1875, the 
proper deduction for duplicates gives as the real number of 
different persons 2,889 for 1876, against 2,489 for 1875 and 
3,005 for 1874. The weekly average number of inmates for 
the year was 918, against an average of 844 for 1875 and of 
881 for 1874. Thus it appears that while the number of dif- 
ferent persons admitted was 140 less in 1876 than in 1874, the 
average of this year is greater by 37 than that of 1874. 

Financially, the institution makes an excellent showing, 
absolutely, as well as in comparison with former years. Thus, 
in 1874, with an average of 881 inmates, the current ex- 
penses were $88,198.84; in 1875, with an average of 844, 
they rose to $96,371.70 ; while for the present year, with an 
average of 918, they are but $89,639.57. Last winter, the 
authorities were obliged to call on the Legislature to make an 
appropriation of about $3,300 for deficiencies of the calendar 
year; now the superintendent says that unless unexpected 
additions are made to the number of inmates, the institution 
will probably get through the year without a deficiency on 
account of general expenses. But he anticipates a deficiency 
in the salaries account, chiefly because after making the 
appropriation in that behalf, the Legislature ordered an in- 
crease in the number of medical ofiScers and nurses, without 
providing means for their compensation. How much of what 
is gratifying in the financial exhibit may be due to a special 
exercise of economy on the part of the superintendent, does 
not appear ; something is certainly due to the fact that sup- 
plies of most kinds have been cheaper this year than they 
were in 1875 or 1874. 

With respect to its death-rate, the institution also makes a 
very satisfactory exhibit. In 1874, with an average of 881 
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inmates, the number of deaths was 314 ; in 1875, with an 
average of 844, the number rose to 325 ; in the present year, 
with an average of 918, tho number is but 273, of whom more 
than one-fourth were foundlings. Excluding the foundlings, 
the deaths of the year were 203, against 298 in the previous 
year. This large decrease in the death-rate may be due, in 
part, as the superintendent suggests, to the better average 
physical condition of those admitted during the year ; but it 
is only fair to say that a portion of it must be due to better 
nursing and medical attention. Of the 82 foundlings sent 
there during the year, 70 died, — 46 of them in less than 
three weeks after admission. Excluding the foundlings and 
the insane, more than one-third of the mortality was of 
persons who lived less than a month after coming to the 
institution, while considerably less than one-third of those 
who died had been there six months, and about one-fourth 
were of persons more than sixty years of age. 

In pursuance of chapter 179 of the Acts of the present year, 
an entire reorganization of the medical department of the 
institution took place last summer. Dr. William H. Lathrop, 
physician for nine months by choice of the superintendent 
and inspectors, was appointed Resident Physician by the 
Governor and Council; Miss Helen M. Marsh, Assistant 
Physician for six years, resigned on the 27th of May, and 
retired from service six weeks later ; the post of First Assistant 
Physician was filled by the appointment of Dr. George £. 
Putney, and that of Second Assistant by the appointment of 
Dr. Enoch Q. Marston ; and pretty nearly the whole body of 
nurses and attendants was changed for persons of a higher 
grade and better qualifications. It should be noted also that 
the diet, both of the well and the sick, of the sane and the 
insane, has been improved within the year. What food i^ 
DOW furnished, will appear from the following lists : — 

Hosprr^L Dist.— Breo^/cuf and Supper: Oatmeal, flour gruel, 
boiled milk, bread, butter, crackers, toast, with coffiQe at breakfast, 
and tea at supper. Dinner: Sanday — baked potatoes, batter, milk ; 
Monday and Thursday — vegetable soup, rice with saoce, milk; 
Tuesday and Friday — fresh fish, potatoes, oatmeal, milk ; Wednes- 
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da}' and Saturday — soup, oorn-starch podding, milk. Vegetables of 
different kinds are supplied, according to season. On Sunday, 
patients have brown bread ; one meal each week they have rye and 
Indian bread ; three meals each week ]they have graham bread ; at 
all other meals the bread is of wheat. Extra dishes are furnished, 
as ordered by the ph3'sician. 

House Diet. — Breakfast: Bread and coffee every day. Supper: 
Bread and tea every day. Dinner: Sunday — baked pork and beans ; 
Monday and Thursday— corned beef and potatoes ; Tuesda}* — fresh 
fish, with sauce and potatoes ; Wednesday and Saturday — vegetable 
soup, boiled fVesh beef, potatoes; Friday — salt fish with sauce, 
boiled beets, potatoes. All the vegetables raised on the farm are 
supplied in season. Bread, as desired, is given at dinner every day : 
the kind is already indicated in the hospital table. Inmates have as 
much salt, pepper and vinegar as they wish. 

Insane Asylum Diet. — Same as the House diet, except that 
roast beef takes the place of boiled, for Wednesday's dinner, and 
that the insane have butter at breakfast and supper. 

Under a special appropriation by the Legislature of 1875, 
:i considerable change has been made in the building for the 
insane, by partitioning ofiT a portion of each hall on the first 
and second floors, so that forty-nine single rooms are gained, 
three of which are taken as reception-rooms, while the others 
are to be used for the benefit of such patients as need isolation. 
A special appropriation of $1,000 has been expended in 
repairing one of the bams. A brick building takes the place 
of the wood one used as a pump-house, that was burned in 
September, and a portion of the basement of the building for 
(he insane has received a new brick floor. 

The resident physician reports that while the hospital is 
(in the whole well adapted to its purpose, the air of the 
wards would be greatly improved at certain times by addi- 
tional facilities for ventilation. This is a necessity that has 
always been apparent to the members of the Board of State 
Charities. Screens for the doors and windows are also 
needed in the summer, and the physician desires a few single 
rooms for the' isolation of noisy and offensive patients. 

Noting the great increase in the number of foundlings, — 27 
were sent there in 1875 and 82 in 1876, — and the insuflicieut 
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facilities which the institution has for their care, the superin- 
tendent recommends such legislation as will require municipal 
authorities to commit all persons of this class to the Massa- 
chusetts Infant Asylum, which he says has special facilities 
for their nurture, both in its buildings and in private families. 
The inspectors remark that this suggestion impresses them 
favorably, and it certainly is one that deserves the attention 
of the Legislature. 

The institution became so much crowded during the summer 
that this Board, under the authority given it by section 3, 
chapter 45, Acts of 1872, at one time removed 102 persons 
to the institution at Bridgewater and 37 to that at Monson, 
there to be supported during the continuance' of the exigency 
contemplated by the Act specified. The Almshouse closes 
the year with about as many inmates as it ought to have. 
But as there is certain to be considerable increase during the 
winter, which it may not bo possible to meet by removals to 
other institutions because they are also full, the question of 
further accommodations at Tewksbury has forced itself upon 
the attention of the authorities. After making their annual 
report, the inspectors and superintendent united in a commu- 
nication to His Excellency the Governor, advising the erec- 
tion of a temporary building large enough to furnish sleeping 
accommodations for two hundred men. This proposition was 
carefully considered, and the building of the structure finally 
ordered. It is of wood, one and a half stories high, 100 by 
80 feet in size, costing in the neighborhood of $2,000, and 
was finished early in December. 

Children at the Charge of the State. 

The greater proportion of the children who fall to the care 
of the State, as has already been indicated, first appear at the 
Tewksbury Almshouse, whence they are speedily transferred 
to the Monson institution for maintenance. Entering its 
pauper department, the larger part are within a month or six 
weeks, on the recommendation of its superintendent, admitted 
to the Primary School by formal vote of the Board of State 
Charities. The children who remain at the State Almshouse 

14 
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are either infants with their mothers » defectives not suitable 
for admission to the Primary School, or foundlings who must 
be cared for at Tewksbury until the State makes further pro- 
vision for them. A few of the defectives ultimately get into 
the Idiot School at South Boston, are taught there during 
term time, and go back to the Almshouse for suppart when 
the school is in vacation. The children supported at the 
State Workhouse are nearly all infants with mothers under 
sentence, from whose care it would of course be inexpedient 
and inhuman to take them. A portion of those at the charge 
of the State in the Massachusetts Infant Asylum are found- 
lings, while others undoubtedly would have been abandoned 
but for the existence of this institution. 

Besides the children at Monson who were transferred from 
the State Almshouse, there are in the institution a portion of 
the boys and girls committed by the courts to the custody of 
this Board for reformatory purposes, and generally two or 
three truants sent from towns under a law of 1873. Thus 36 
of the 211 children newly admitted to the school in 1875, 
and 55 of the 270 so admitted in 1876, were either truants or 
court children. For the support of truants, two dollars per 
week is paid by the towns from which they are sent; and 
toward the support of those known as court children, one 
dollar per week is paid by towns or cities in which they have 
a settlement. Otherwise the whole expense of the Monson 
establidhment is borne by the State, and hence all but its 
truant inmates are in one sense a state charge, though it is 
provided by law that none of those in the school shall be 
designated as paupers. 

The number of children, exclusive of truants, remaining at 
the Monson institution on the fir^t of October last, was 485, 
of whom 66 were boys and girls in charge of this Board by 
order of court. At the same time, there were 74 in the State 
Almshouse and 63 in the State Workhouse, besides 69 bene- 
ficiaries of the Commonwealth in the South Boston Idiot 
School, and 44 at the expense of the State in the West 
Boxbury Infant Asylum. Thus it appears that at the close 
of the official year there were 622 children in the institutions 
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at Moiison, Tewksbury, and Bridgewater, under the direct 
care and oversight of the Commonwealth, and 113 more in the 
South Boston and West Roxbury institutions, for whose sup- 
port the Commonwealth had made provision* 

Number and Expense of the StcUe Poor. 

The number of the state poor admitted to support in any 
given year, cannot be ascertained by the simple process of 
adding together the reported admissions of that year for the 
several institutions at which such persons are received. 
From the total thus obtained, there must be deductions for 
duplicate admissions at each institution, for tmnsfcrs between 
the several institutions, and for the appearance of the same 
person in two or more institutions without transfer. So, too, 
in seeking to ascertain the whole number of different persons 
maintained by the State within the year, there must be similar 
and other deductions from the aggregate of the various insti- 
tution numbers. And when every duplicate that can be 
discovered has been deducted, there still remain sources of 
error in the fact that with respect to some persons our record 
cannot be made explicit, and also in the more important fact 
that persons frequently go into this institution under one 
name and into that one under another name. Such results 
as have been reached this year in the effort to ascertain the 
number of the state poor are shown in Table YII. , on page 45 
of the Appendix. 

Counting as state poor, all those so reported at admission 
by the state lunatic hospitals, the*whole number of admissions 
to the State Almshouse, all those admitted to the State Work- 
house who had no settlement, and all admitted at Monson 
except the truants and court children, gives an aggregate of 
8,612 admissions reported by the several institutions for the 
year. Deducting as far as possible for duplications, this 
figure is reduced to 2,857 different persons admitted, being 
29 more than the actual admissions of the same class for 
the previous year. The number reported as maintained 
within the year is 5,660 ; the proper deduction for duplication 
reduces this to 4,728. This aggregate must be increased by 
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the addition of about 2,800 for the sick state poor relieved io 
towns and cities. Thus we have a total of about 7,528 per- 
sons who were supported or relieved by the Commonwealth 
during the past year, against a corresponding aggregate of 
7,432 for the year ending with September, 1875* 

Nothing more than an approximation can be made as to 
the expense incurred by the State in the care and relief of its 
poor. The table in the Appendix to which reference has 
been made, gives an aggregate found by taking the total 
of what was drawn from the treasury for the expense of 
lunatics at the state hospitals and the current expenses of the 
other institutions there named, diminished by what they 
returned to the treasury. To the figure there given, must 
at least be added the $5,000 granted to the Infant Asylum, 
about $25,000 for the cost of the sick state poor, $9,000 
more for burials, $10,000 for removals and transfers, a por- 
tion of the expense of this Board, and a small sum for 
the support of idiots taken from Tewksbury to the school 
in South Boston. But the aggregate thus obtained should 
be diminished by something for the support at Monson of 
court children temporarily domiciled there for discipline or 
until suitable homes can be found, and for the support at 
other institutions of those originally counted as state paupers 
for whom settlements were subsequently found, and on 
account of whom money was collected and paid over to the 
public treasury by the General Agent of State Charities. 
Perhaps $310,000 may be accepted as a fair estimate of what 
pauperism cost the Commonwealth for the year ending with 
the 30th of September last. 
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PART THIRD. 



INSANITT IN MASSACHUSETTS 



I. State Lunatic Hospitals. 

The oldest establishment for the insane in this Stite is the 
McLean Asylum at Somerville. About twelve years after 
that institution was opened, the Legislature of 1830, on the 
recommendation of a committee whereof the Hon. Horace 
Mann was chairman, passed an Act authorizing the building 
of a state hospital at Worcester, and the existing institution 
at that place was opened for the reception of patients in Jan- 
uary, 1833. The superintendents of the hospital have been 
Dr. Samuel B. Woodward till July, 1846 ; then Dr. Geoi^e 
Chandler till April, 1856; then Dr. Merrick Bcmis till 
July, 1872 ; and then Dr. Barnard D. Eastman. The build- 
ing of the Taunton Hospital, which came next in order of 
time, was authorized by the Legislature of 1851, and the 
establishment began operations in April, 1854. Its superin- 
tendents have been Dr. George C. S. Choate till April, 1870 ; 
and then Dr. William W. Godding. The erection of the 
Northampton Hospital was authorized by the Legislature of 
1855, and the institution began its career in August, 1858. 
Its superintendents have been Dr. William H. Prince till 
April, 1864; and then Dr. Pliny Earle. The Asylum forthe 
Chronic Insane at Tewksbury, one of the two departments of 
the State Almshouse, was provided for by the Legislature of 
1864, and formally opened by order of the Board of State 
Charities in October, 1866. An Act of the present year 
makes the resident physician responsible for the medical 
treatment of its inmates, and gives him complete control as 
to its dietary and attendants. 
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The Worcester Lunatic Hospital. 

Dft. Barnabd D. Eastman, SvptrinUndent. 

Quite satisractory progress has been made during the past 
season in the erection of the new hospital buildings at Worces- 
ter, and they are expected to be in readiness for occupancy 
before the end of the coming year. The work has had the con- 
stant supervision of some one of the trustees, and they believe 
it to be well and thoroughly done. The amount expended on 
construction account within the year was $289,182 ; and the 
whole expenditure to October, 1876, including the cost of the 
site, was $879,299. The balance of appropriations already 
made, about $220,000, is thought to be sufficient for the 
completion of the buildings. For furnishing, an additional 
sum will be required, the amount of which is contingent 
upon the disposition hereafter made of the old hospital 
buildings and furniture. There were no further sales of land 
belonging to the hospital during the year. 



InmaJtea. 



WORCESTER B08FITAL. 


MaiM. 


FOBAlM. 


ToUl. 


Patieiits remaining Oct. 1, 1875, 

admitted during the year, . 


225 
194 


253 
157 


478 
351 


Namber of cases under treatment, . 
Discharged rccorered, .... 

improved, .... 

not improved, 
Died, 

Remaining Sept. 30, 1876, 


419 
41 
87 
47 
45 
170 

249 


410 
31 
60 
49 
32 
172 

238 


829* 
72 
97 
96 
77 
342 

487 



* Namber of p«noiis, 811. 

The average number of patients for the year was 500.1 ; of 
whom 53.2 were supported by the State, 310.3 by towns and 
cities, and 136.6 by individuals. These figures are somewhat 
larger than the corresponding figures for 1875,* and indicate 
an excess of 135 above the proper capacity of the hospital. 
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Though the admissions of the year numbered a few less than 
for the previous year, still they were so numerous as. to com- 
pel the removal from the institution of many quiet patients 
who could be cared for elsewhere. This has left, as at other 
state lunatic establishments, a more violent class in the hospi- 
tal, with unfavorable result upon its remedial record. Of the 
patients admitted, 247 were for the first time brought under 
hospital care. Over one-third of all were deemed incurable 
when received. 

The recoveries of the year were 8.7 per cent, of the whole 
number treated, while there were 77 deaths, an increase of 
10 over the previous year, being 9.3 per cent, of the whole 
number, against 7.9 per cent, the year before. The mor- 
tality seems to have been seriously affected by the unusually 
large number of patients hopelessly diseased on admission. 
Several died within a week after reaching the hospital, and 
many within the first month of residence. The superintendent 
considers the mortality, large as it was, not excessive in view 
of the fact above stated. The crowded condition of the 
hospital may have had something to do with the increased 
death-rate. 

The finances of the institution are in a good condition. 
The receipts were somewhat larger than those of the previous 
year, the increase being solely in payments for support of town 
paupers. The surplus on hand nt the close of the year was 
$11,000 greater than at the corresponding date in 1875. This 
resulted in part from increased receipts, in part from the con- 
tinued policy of very limited outlay for repairs of the old 
buildings, and in part from the scrutiny exercised with respect 
to disbursements. With a diminished current expenditure and 
an increased number of inmates, the hospital shows an aver- 
age weekly cost considerably below that reported for the 
preceding year. 

The Taunton Lunatic Hospital. 

Dm. WILLI4M W. OouDnio, ftyrtwriwl^iit. 

Since the date of the last report of this institution, the 
sum of $9,823.98, the balance of special appropriations for 
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enlargement and alterations, has been expended in the work 
of improvement. Considerable sums from the current income 
of the hospital have also been applied to the same purpose. 
The airing-courts have been largely extended during the 
year, additional dormitories constructed in the older build- 
ing, and the domestic department made much more con- 
venient than at the close of 1875. 

The year was marked by an unprecedented increase in the 
number of admissions, and in the average number of inmates. 
The superintendent expresses the belief, however, that the 
highest point has been reached, and that the year to come 
will witness a return to more moderate figures. The greotly 
increased capacity of the hospital did not prevent a degree 
of crowding, which it is hoped will be somewhat relieved by 
the opening of the Danvers hospital. 

Inmates, 



TAUNTOK HOSPITAL. 




Total. 



Patients remaining Oct. 1, 1875, 

admitted during the year, . 

Number of cases under treatment, . 
Discharged recovered, 

improved, 

not improved. 
Died 



Remaining Sept. 30, 1876, 



319 


283 


294 


289 


613 


672 


61 


62 


116 


79 


41 


36 


63 


46 


271 


222 


342 


360 



602 
683 



1,186' 



123 

195 

77 

98 



493 
692 



* Kamber of penont, 1,158. 



The average number of patients was 663.5, exceeding by 
106.3 the average of the previous year. Of these, 160 were 
supported by the State, 434.5 by towns and cities, and 69 by 
individuals. The chief increase was in the class supported 
by towns, which is over 28 per cent, larger than in 1875. 
The cause of this is not apparent. The number of cases 
admitted was 583, against 477 for the previous year, an 
increase of 106. Of these, 10 per cent, were persons over 
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sixty years of ogei and 17 per cent, had been insane more than 
five years. The proportion of recent cases — those whose 
insanity was of not more than six months previous duration — 
was 41 per cent. Of the whole number admitted, 410 had 
not received hospital care before. The inmates numbered 
602 at the beginning of the year, and 692 at its close, — the 
latter classified in regard to support into state patients, 137 ; 
town patients, 485 ; and private patients, 70. 

Without any acute disease, there was an actual increase of 
mortality, 98 persons having died, as against 67 for the 
preceding year, or 8.3 per cent., as against 6.8 per cent, 
of the whole number under treatment. The explanation 
suggested by the superintendent is, that the '*bard times'* 
occasioned the removal to the hospital of many persons 
enfeebled by disease, who in ordinary seasons would have 
been cared for at home. Of the deaths, 26 were of persons 
within a month, and 43 within three months, after admission. 
The character of disease in the cases admitted is stated to 
be growing from year to year more markedly chronic and 
incurable, a circumstance which afiects very unfavorably the 
recorded results of treatment. The ratio of recoveries to the 
number treated was 10.3 per cent., as against 11.5 per cent, 
in 1875. The great pressure for admission probably induces 
an earlier discharge from the hospital in some cases than is 
advisable. 

The expenses of the year were necessarily much greater 
than usual, and there is reported a slight increase in the 
average cost of support. If, however, due allowance be 
made for unusual expenditures from current receipts for 
*' ordinary repairs,** the average cost will doubtless be found 
somewhat below that of the preceding year. 

Tht Nbrl/iamplon LuncUic HoJtpital. 

Dm. Flint Eabi.b, St^triitUndtnU 

For the sum of $6,000, another addition was made duriug 
the past year to the hospital grounds at Northampton, by the 
purchase of the balance of the Day estate, a portion of which 
was bought in 1875. The system of sewers for disposing of 

u 
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the surface water, which id former years somewhat damaged 
the premises, has recently been completed, and promises to 
be effective. Underdraius for the protection of the hospital 
building have been laid, new water-pipes connected with the 
town water-works, and a fountain set up in front of the centre 
building, while many lesser changes have been made within 
doors. These various improvements cost somewhat over 
$10,000, and, like most of the changes of previous years, were 
effected at the charge of the hospital, without special assist- 
ance from the State. 



Inmates. 



NORTHAMPTON HOSPITAL. 


IfftlM. 


r,^ 


TotaL 


Patients remaioiDg Oct. 1, 1875, 

admitted during the year, . 


223 

76 


253 

77 


476 
153 


Number of cases under treatment, . 
Discharged recovered, .... 

improved, .... 

not improved. 
Died 

Remaining Sept 30, 1876, 


299 
19 
18 
24 
18 
79 

220 


330 
13 
31 
23 
19 
86 

244 


629* 
32 
49 
47 
37 
165 

464 



* Number of p«noiis, 683. 

The number of admissions and of cases treated corresponds 
precisely with that of the prcyious year. Of the cases 
admitted, 69 had never before been in any hospital, and 59 
came direct from other state institutions. The average num- 
ber of patients was 474.1 ; classified as state patients, 259.2 ; 
town patients, 146 ; and private patients, 68.9. These figures 
show a smaller proportion of state and private cases, and an 
increase of town cases, as compared with 1875. Twenty- 
eight per cent, only of the cases were of less than six months' 
standing. This fact sufficiently indicates the general chronic 
type of cases at Northampton. The year closes with two less 
inmates than at the beginning, there being 258 supported by 
the State, 148 by towns, and 63 by individuals. 
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The percentage of deaths on the whole number under treat- 
ment was 5.9 for this year, while for the whole eighteen 
years the hospital has been in operation the percentage is 6.2. 
Thus the general health of the institution for the year is seen 
to have been good. The recoveries reported were 5.1 per 
cent, of the whole number treated, a small increase over the 
ratio of the preceding year. 

The affairs of the hospital were prosperous throughout the 
season, and there is a balance of $22,258.29 in its favor at 
the close of the official year. A small increase is observable 
in the labor of inmates, particularly in the amount done on 
the farm. An incidental benefit of this out-door labor is an 
almost complete exemption of the laborers from the tem- 
porary ailments of the warm season. The fanning operations 
were diligently prosecuted and reasonably successful, in 
spite of the potato-beetle and the summer drought, the value 
of produce being estimated at little less than that of the 
preceding year. 

Asylum for the Chronic Insane. 

Db. WiixuM H. Lathsop, RtgkUni Phyneum. 

The asylum at Tewksbury is one of the two departments 
of the great State Almshouse, and was opened for the recep- 
tion of persons by an order of this Board in October, 1866. 
Prior to the present year, it was under the same general 
control and management as the almshouse proper. Chapter 
179 of the Acts of 1876 directs the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a resident physician at the asylum, who shall be com- 
petent to care for insane inmates ; gives him entire charge, 
medically, of all persons in the asylum ; authorizes him to 
appoint and remove the attendants and nurses; and em- 
powers him to regulate and control the dietary and supervise 
the preparation of food for this and the hospital department. 
Dr. Liathrop was appointed to the office thus created on the 
7th of July last. 

The Legislature of 1875 authorized an expenditure of $2,500 
in remodelling the interior of the building occupied by the 
insane. During the past season, this appropriation has been 
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used. It was not thought advisable to change the whole 
building, but lines of single rooms have been constructed on 
one side of the halls in the first and second stories. There 
are forty-nine of these rooms, three of which are to be recep- 
tion-rooms, while the others are for the isolation at night of 
those who ought not to sleep in a general dormitory, and for 
those who in the daytime have temporary maniacal attacks. 
The inspectors think these rooms will prove both convenient 
and advantageous in the management of patients. 

Inmates. 



INflAKE DEPART1CE9T, TEWKSDURY. 


Mates. 


Femates. 


Totals. 


PatioDts remaiaing Oct 1, 1876, 

admitted duriag the year, . 


76 
88 

114 

4 
11 
11 
26 

88 


210 
44 

264 

11 
18 
27 
66 

198 


286 

82 


Nomber of cases under treatment, . 
Discharged recovered, .... 

improved, .... 

not improved, 
Died 

Remaining Sept. 30, 1876, 


868* 

16 
29 
38 
82 

286 



* Number of persona, 865. 

The weekly average number of the insane was 279, being 
22 less than the average for the preceding year. It will be 
observed that the number remaining at the close of the year 
was exactly the same as at the beginning. The deaths wei*e 
38, against 58 in the year ending September, 1875. The 
percentage of deaths to the number of patients treated was 
about 10.4, against a corresponding percentage of 14.1 for 
the year 1875 ; and of the whole number of deaths at the 
almshouse, about 13.8 per cent., against 17.8 per cent, in the 
previous year, were of insane persons. 

During the year, the diet of the patients in the asylum has 
been somewhat improved, and a statement as to the food now 
furnished them is given on page 104 of this Report. Perhaps 
the most important change consists in the addition of butter 
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twice a day. The physician thinks this of material benefit, 
and the inspectors regard the expense justifiable. One of 
the assistant physicians now has bis quarters in the building 
occupied by the insane. For some time there have been 
four attendants at the asylum; this number the physician 
purposes to increase to six or seven. 

The Slate Hospitals cls a Close. 

The number of patients remaining in the four state hospitals 
on the first of October, 1875, was 1,842 ; the reported number 
of cases admitted to treatment during the past year was 1,169 > 
and the number remaining under treatment on the first of 
October, 1876, was 1,929. Deducting from the reported 
admissions an aggregate of 98 for transfers and readmissions, 
gives a total of 1,071 difierent persons actually admitted to 
treatment during the year, against a corresponding number 
of 1,015 in 1875, and of 960 in 1874. The reported number 
of cases treated within the year was 3,011, but this figure 
represents only 2,816 persons, the difference between these 
aggregates being a deduction for readmissions and transfera. 
Corresponding to this total of 2,816 persons treated in 1876, 
is a total of 2,697 for 1875, and of 2,599 in 1874, showing 
an increase of 317 in two years. Of the 1,929 remaining in 
hospital at the end of the official year, 71 1 were state patients, 
953 town patients, and 265 private patients. 

With respect to the persons coming under his chaige, the 
superintendent at Worcester says that about one-third were 
essentially incurable cases of brain disease, or cases in which 
treatment had been so long delayed that the disorder had 
become ineradicably fixed. On the same point, the superin- 
tendent at Taunton remarks that he is overwhelmed by the 
great floating element of population that drifts into Suffolk 
County, and there, with poverty and drink, breaks down 
into madness ; and he thinks it unfair to expect so favorable 
results from treatment as would be attained were patients 
admitted from the south-eastern district of the State only. 
And the trustees of the Northampton Hospital observe that 
the proportion of the refractory class there is much larger. 
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and that of the curable cases much smaller, than would be the 
case if the institution received its patients solely from the four 
western counties of the State. 

The aggregate of discharges from the four hospitals in- 
cludes 227 reported recovered, 35>> reported improved, and 
249 reported unimproved. The reported recoveries are 17 
less than for the preceding year. Concerning the recoveries 
reported from Northampton, the superiutendent. states that in 
six cases the mental disorder was due to intemperance, one of 
them being that of a woman previously discharged recovered 
four times. Of the other recoveries, one has now been dis- 
charged recovered three times, another four times, another 
five times, and another six times, the disease in each case 
being periodic mania. Doubtless the authorities at Worces- 
ter and Taunton could tell a similar story about some of their 
recoveries. The percentoge of reported recoveries to the 
whole number of persons treated is 7.5 for the four hospitals, 
against a corresponding ratio of 8.6 for 1875, and of 7.9 for 
1874. For the three state hospitals proper, the percentage 
is 8.5 recovered and 12.9 improved to the whole number 
treated, the figure in each case being slightly under that of the 
preceding year. 

The aggregate of deaths for 1876 was 250, against 233 in 
1875 and 209 in 1874. Consumption stands at the head in 
the mortuary list, and general paralysis follows immediately 
after. At Northampton, the fatality, in a large majority of 
cases, was a consequence of chronic and essentially incurable 
disease. At Worcester, one patient died in four days, and 
another in seven days, after admission ; while in a large 
number of other cases it was apparent that life could be 
maintained but a short time. At Taunton, more than half 
the whole number of deaths were the direct result of different 
forms of brain disease ; 26 of them occurred within a month 
after admission, and 43 more before the persons had been 
under treatment three months. The percentage of deaths to 
the whole number of persons treated in the four hospitals was 
8.3 in 1876, against a corresponding percentage of 8.11 in 
1875 and of 8.04 in 1874. 
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CLABSiriED AVXRAQX8. 


187S. 


187S. 


1874. 


1878. 


1878. 



Biale PatienU. 
Worcester, 
Taunton, . 
Northampton, . 

ToUl, . 

Town FatienU, 
Worcester, 
Taunton, . 
Northampton, . 

Total, . 

Private Patients. 
Worcester, 
Taunton, . 
Northampton, . 

Total, . 

Total of all CtoMes, 
Worcester, 
Taunton, . 
Northampton, . 

Total,. 



37.2 

lis. 

227. 


49.7 
95.6 
248. 


62.8 
112.C 
284.6 


68.1 
144.6 
274.1 


877.2 


898.8 


465. 


486.8 


227.4 

221.8 

29.5 


282.5 

277.7 

99.2 


245.2 
292.8 
108. 


264.5 
340.6 
128.6 


588.2 


609.4 


641. 


738.7 


188.8 

76.5 

112.2 


171. 
60.8 
90. 


168.1 
70.8 
81.9 


154.6 
72. 
12.5 


874. 


821.8 


820.8 


299.1 


452.9 
407.8 
427.8 


453.2 
484.1 
487.2 


476.1 
480.7 
469.5 


487.2 
559.2 
475.2 


1,288.5 


1,324.5 


1,426.3 


1,519.6 



53.2 
160. 
259.2 

472.4 



310.3 
484.5 
146. 

890.8 



186.6 
69. 
68.9 

274.5 



500.1 
663J^ 
474.1 

1,687.7 



The foregoing table will he found of suggestive interest. 
It shows that in the three state hospitals proper, the average 
number under treatment has risen from 1,288 in 1872 to 
1,637 in 1876, an increase of 349 in five years, of which 46 is 
at Northampton, 47 at Worcester, and 256 at Taunton. The 
chief value and interest of the table, however, is in its reve- 
lation as to the nature of this increase. And therefrom it 
appears that there has been a decrease of 99 in the number 
of private patients, with an increase of 95 in state patients, 
and of 353 in town patients. In other words, the state hos- 
pitals are steadily filling up with town and city paupers, the 
average of that class for the present year being 891 in a total 
of 1,637, against a corresponding average of 538 in a total of 
1,288 five years ago. The full statistics for the year show 
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that the insnne remaining in the public and private asylums 
and hospitals of the State on the 30th of September^ 1876, 
were classified as follows ; viz., 20.5 per cent, private patients, 
29.8 per cent, state patients, and 49.6 per cent, town and 
city patients. 

County and Private Hospitals. 

Besides the three state lunatic hospitals and the Asylum for 
the Chronic Insane at the State Almshouse, there are six 
other institutions in the Commonwealth at which insane per- 
sons are treated, three of them being small private establish- 
ments. They are neither controlled by the State nor super- 
vised by the Board of State Charities, though under the Act 
of 1874, relating to the correspondence of the insane, they 
are occasionally visited by some member of this Board, and, 
under section 6, chapter 321, Acts of 1871, the Board may 
be called upon to move for the release of any one confined in 
either of them. At the close of the ofiicial year these six 
institutions contained but 451 patients, being 13 less than the 
number remaining at the smallest of the state hos[)itaIs, and 
not two-thirds as many as were to be found in the Taunton 
hospital alone ; yet these 451 inmates were receiving the care 
of at least nine physicians, while three were obliged to care 
for the 692 remaining at Taunton. 

The McLean Asylum at Somerville, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. George F. Jelly, was opened in October, 
1818, and is the oldest of our public establishments for the 
insane. The records show that during the fifty-eight years of 
its existence it has received about 6,130 patients, of whom 
about 2,685 were discharged as recovered. It will quite 
comfortably accommodate 170 patients, which number may be 
increased to 200 by some crowding, It is one of the depart- 
ments of the Massachusetts General Hospital ; the funds of 
the corporation can be used to a certain extent in the support 
of patients ; otherwise than as thus supported or aided, the 
inmates are all private patients. The authorities of the insti- 
tution have bought about 107 acres of land in Belmont as the 
site of a new hospital, on which their present intention is 
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ultimately to erect buildings that will accommodate from 200 
to 250 patients. The chief incident of the past season in the 
history of the hospital was an assault by a male patient, from 
out of this State, on one of the assistant physicians, result- 
ing in injuries of so serious a character that he was obliged to 
withdraw from duty for several months. The statistics for 
the year ending September 30, 1876, are as follows : — 



MCLEAV ASYLUM. 


MalM. 


Fentlet. 


Totals. 


« 

Patients remaining Oct 1, 1875, 

admitted during the year, . 


42 

• 


47 


159 

89 


Number of cases under treatment, . 
Discharged recovered 

improved, .... 

unimproved, .... 
Died 

Remaining Sept SO, 1876, 


12 

25 
6 

10 
53 


10 

11 

5 

10 

36 


248* 
22 
86 
11 
20 
89 

159 



* Number of penons, S46. 



The Boidon Lunatic Hospital at South Boston, whereof 
Dr. Clement A. Walker is superintendent, was established 
under the so-called County Receptacle Act of 1836, but is now 
in charge of the Board of Directors of Public Institutions for 
Boston. During some of the earlier years of its existence, 
the State supported a considerable number of insane paupers 
there, but this practice ceased with the opening of the North- 
ampton hospital in 1858. The grounds of the institution are 
a yard and garden of some three acres, adjoining the premises 
of the House of Correction for Suffolk County, and the build- 
ings comfortably accommodate about 200 patients. Accord- 
ing to modem ideas, they are very defective in plan, and they 
certainly lack many conveniences found in more recently con- 
structed establishments, which cannot be supplied except at a 
cost that would hardly be warranted. Its inmates are from 
Suffolk County, but it is of such limited capacity, and has 
now so many chronic patients, that only a small proportion of 

16 
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the cases from Suffolk go there, 439 having been sent during 
the past year to the three state hospitals, while only 87 went 
to this institution. The superintendent says the system of 
admission is not such as to assure the curative advantages of 
the hospital to those who most need them. The principal 
statistics of the year are as follows ; — 



SOUTH BOSTON HOSPITAL. 


MaIm. 


FobUm. 


ToUll. 


Patfents remaining Oct 1, 1876, 

admitted during the year, . 


18 


• 19 


202 
37 


Knrober of cases under treatmelit, . 
Discharged recovered, .... 

improved, .... 

unimproved, .... 
Died 

Remaining Sept 30, 1876, 


4 
1 

11 
16 


8 

4 
3 
13 
28 


239* 

12 

5 

3 

24 

44 

195 



* Kamber of penont, 889. 



The Essex County Receptacle for the Insane at Ipswich is 
attached to the House of Correction, and its superintendent. 
Dr. Y. 6. Hurd, is master of that institution. This reoep- 
tacle is the only one now existing in the Commonwealth that 
was established and is managed under the law of 1836. The 
insane department is entirely separated from the prison by 
the keeper's residence and office, and no communication takes 
place between its inmates and the prisoners. It receives its 
patients wholly from Essex County, and probably half of them 
are clearly incurable when admitted, a considerable propor- 
tion coming from the town almshouses, sent when it is abso- 
lutely certain they cannot be benefited by treatment, and 
equally apparent that they do not need the restraint of the 
insane. Common humanity and true economy, the superin- 
tendent thinks, ought to prevent this kind of transfers. The 
receptacle will comfortably accommodate about 70 patients, 
and its statistics for the year are as follows : — 
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BSCEPTACLE AT IPSWICH. 


MalM. 


Fenwltt. 


ToUlt. 


PatieDts remainin^^ Oct. 1, 1875, 

admitted daring iho jear, . 


18 


10 


62 
28 


Nnmber of cases under treatment, . 
Discharged recovered, .... 

improved, .... 

unimproved, .... 
Died, 

Remaining Sept. SO, 1876, 


4 
3 
2 
8 
12 


1 
4 

2 
7 


90* 
5 
7 
2 
5 
19 

71 



* Number of peraont, 19. 

Herbert Hall^ at Worcester, is a private institution, opened 
under authority granted in 1873 by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, in accordance with section 8, chapter 288, Acts of 1864, 
to Dr. Merrick Bemis, for sixteen years superintendent of the 
state hospital at Worcester. Asylums of this character are 
subject to inspection by the Governor and Council and the 
judge of probate for the county in which they are situated. 
Dr. Bemis has accommodations for about 16 patients, and 
proposes to somewhat increase them during the coming year. 
Thus far he has chosen to chiefly confine himself to the recep- 
tion and treatment of female patients. His statistics for the 
past year are as follows : — 



Patients remaining Oct. 1, 1875, . 
admitted during the year. 



Number of cases within the year, 
Discharged recovered, . 

improved, . 

died, . . . . 



Remaining Sept. 80, 1876, 




* Nnmber of pertooe, 18. 



12 
6 



18' 



12 



Shady LatDfif at Northampton, is also a private institution , 
opened in 1874 under a license granted to Dr. Austin W. 
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Thompson, for some time assistant superintendent of the 
state hospital at Northampton. His house will accommodate 
about 15 patients, and is undergoing enlargement this fall. 
The greater portion of its inmates are males, more of them 
coming from New York than from this State, and the year's 
statistics are tabulated as follows : — 



Patients remaining Oct. 1, 1875, . 
admitted during the year, 

Number of cases within the year, 
Discharged recovered, . 

improved, . 

unimproved, 

died, .... 



Remaining Sept 30, 1876, 




6 
13 



19' 



10 



* Number of peraoni, 10. 



The Paychopathic lielreat at Roxbury is also a private 
institution, kept by Dr. Edward Mead under a license granted 
last summer, though it received a few patients before it was 
licensed, and its return is as follows : — 



Patients remaining Oct. 1, 1875, . 
admitted during the year, 

Number of cases within the year, 
Discharged recovered, . 

improved, . 

unimproved, 

died, .... 



Remaining Sept 30, 1876, 




5 
8 



18' 



9 



* Number of peraont, 13. 



III. Statistics and General Matters. 

Jtesults of the Year.* 

The whole number of patients remaining in all the lunatic 
hospitals and asylums of the State on the 30th of September, 

* See Table X. of the Appendix. 
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1875, WAS 2,288 ; the number of cases admitted to treatment 
during the year was 1,350; and the number of persons 
remaining under treatment on the 30th of September, 1876, 
was 2,380. The 1,350 cases admitted to treatment within 
the 3*ear represented 1,252 persons; the difference between 
these figures showing the total of duplications. Similarly, 
the 3,638 cases treated within the year represented but 3,430 
persons. The average number of persons under treatment 
during the year was 2,370, against a corresponding average 
of 2,259 for 1875 and of 2,166 for 1874. This increased aver- 
age was wholly in patients supported by towns 4ind cities, 
there being a decrease in the classes known as state and 
private patients, the extent of all these changes appearing in 
Table X. of the Appendix. 

Of the cases admitted to treatment within the year, 640 
were state patients, 453 were town and city patients, and 257 
were private patients. As compared with the figures of last 
year, this was an increase of 18 on state sui>port, of 71 on 
town and city support, and of but 6 on private account. The 
numlicr remaining in hospitals was 92 greater at the end of the 
year than at its beginning; viz., a decrease of 15 on state 
and of 30 on private account, and an increase of 137 in those 
supported by towns and cities. 

The aggregate of deaths during the year was 303 on an 
average number of 2,370, against 279 on a corresponding 
average of 2,259 in 1875, and of 241 on an average of 2,166 
in 1874. The percentage of deaths to the whole number 
treated was 8.3 in 1876 and 8.5 in 1875. The aggregate of 
persons reported as recovered on discharge is 274, against 
287 in 1875 and 248 in 1874; of persons improved, it is 413, 
against 406 in 1875 and 395 in 1874, and of persons not 
improved 268, against 217 in 1875 and 279 in 1874. 

Letter^Boxes in tJie Hospitals. 

The law of 1874 relative to the correspondence of insane 
persons confined in the lunatic hospitals and asylums of the 
Commonwealth, provides that each patient may write monthly 
to the superintendent and the members of the' Board of State 
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Charilic8, and that these letters may be dropped into locked 
boxes which are to be opened by some member of this Board. 
The law has now been in operation for something more than 
two years, a sufficient time to enable the authorities to see 
just what its effects arc. Its passage was not necessitated by 
anything that had occurred or was likely to occur in the 
administration of our hospitals, no one even intimating that 
their superintendents manifested a disposition to abuse the 
power confided to them. 

In the report from this office two years ago, it was stated 
that the patients of the hospital had apparently written as 
often US they pleased, to whom they pleased, about what they 
pleased, and at such length as they pleased; and that the 
aggregate result for three months was about seventy-five 
letters and half a bushel of refuse, consisting of bits of almost 
every conceivable thinc^ that could be obtained and crowded 
into the openings of the various boxes. I have now to report 
that in the two years since thus writing, I have seen nothing 
to indicate a purpose on the part of anybody connected with 
any of the hospitals, to abridge or restrict the freedom of 
correspondence guaranteed by this law to the inmates. In 
private conversation, I have at one time or another spoken 
with scores of them relative to the matter, and it has never 
been alleged that materials were withheld or facilities for 
writing denied. But the proportion of rubbish in the mail- 
boxes is now much greater than it was at first. The novelty 
of sending letters in this manner has worn off, and from the 
whole body of hospitals in the State during the past year, 
the average has been less than half a dozen letters pcrtaionth, 
the boxes being now either entirely neglected or chiefly used 
as receptacles for refuse. 

Originally a box was placed in each ward of every hospital, 
and over it. was posted a copy of the law or a summary of its 
provisions. Many of these notices have been torn down by 
patients and renewed by superintendents over and over again, 
it being impossible in some of the wards to keep them in 
place more than a few days or a few weeks at a time. More- 
over, in certain of the wards, the inmates tear the boxes away 
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from their fastenings, manifesting a repugnance to them that 
nothing vriM overcome, and because of this fact there arc now 
a few wards in which they are not maintained. 

Two years ogo, it was remarked that the correspondence 
of three months had brought to light nothing of misdoing on 
the part of attendants or officers. What was true then is 
equally true now. If there are wrongs in our hospitals and 
asylums, they are not revealed through the medium furnished 
by this law. So far as they were readable, I have read every 
letter sent to this Board, as well as many of those addressed 
to its members individually ; and I have with such diligence 
as was needful, examined everything that had the least 
appearance of a complaint. The question of repealing the 
law is one for the Legislature to determine. My duty is 
simply to report that its operation has not shown mismanage- 
ment or ill-treatment in the hospitals. If its enactment cast 
an imputation upon the authorities of these institutions, two 
years' trial of it has shown that the imputation was unjust and 
unwarranted. Thus much it is no more than fair to them 
that I should say. 

Curability of Insanity. 

A portion of the report of the superintendent of the North- 
ampton hospital for the current year relates to the curability 
of insanity. Dr. Eastman's testimony last year was that the 
early period of the disease is the golden time for treatment. 
Dr. Earle remarked that no fact is now more firmly estab- 
lished, than that mental disease is very largely more ame- 
nable to curative treatment soon after its appearance, than it 
is when it has existed a year or even six months. And Dr. 
Godding shows that of 1,791 recoveries at Taunton, 1,240 
wore of cases in which insanity hud existed less than three 
months before they came under treatment, while of 3,088 
admissions where the disease was of more than six . months' 
standing, only 317 recovered. On this one point, all physi- 
cians to the insane agree, — the sooner treatment begins after 
insanity appears, the greater is the chance for speedy improve- 
ment and ultimate recovery. 
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Dr. Eurle now tabulates the principal facta of evidence 
furnished by the returns of twelve institutions in the United 
States. The summary of this table is, that in the second five 
years of operation, there were 9,895 cases admitted to these 
institutions, and a proportion of 44.99 per cent, of recoveries 
on the admissions, while during the last five years there were 
15,361 admissions, with a proportion of 31.68 per cent, of 
recoveries. Noting that the figures of the table relate to cases 
and not to persons, he adds that if only 31.68 in each hundred 
of the cases now received into the hospitals are discharged 
recovered, the recoveries o( persons cannot be more than 28 
or 29 in the hundred. 

Great caution ought to be exercised, as was said last year, 
in drawing conclusions from statistics relating to recoveries. 
To a very large extent, these statistics take no note of that 
class of cases known as periodic or recurrent, though it is a 
fact beyond question that many of the reported recoveries are 
furnished by this class. On this point, Dr. Earle gives some- 
thing that is extremely suggestive. Thus, 7 persons have 
contributed 37 recoveries to the statistics of his own hospital ; 
in another hospital, 5 persons counted up 52 recoveries ; in 
another, 13 persons tabulated 129 recoveries. Ho also tells 
of a hospital from which one person went out recovered 22 
times ; of another which discharged a patient as recovered 
32 times ; and finally, of one that reported a woman as cured 
46 times in the course of twenty-nine years, and yet she 
ultimately died as insane iu that same hospital I 

Moreover, beyond the fact that one person alone may 
furnish a score or more recoveries, lies the additional fact 
that superintendents largely disagree as to what constitutes 
a recovery. As Dr. Eastman very well observes, **it would 
seem from a comparison of the statistics of different hos- 
pitals, that the earlier superintendents must have classed as 
recovered, patients who would now be considered as only 
improved." Dr. Earle points out that the medical history of 
the Worcester hospital furnishes a remarkable illustration of 
the uncertainty of statistics, originating iu this very source. 
During the last three years of the superintendence of Dr. 
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Bemis, there were 1,191 admissioDs and 516 reported recov- 
eries; during the next three years, with Dr. Eastman as 
superintendent, there were 1,169 admissions, and 259 report- 
ed recoveries. And yet throughout these years ^ there was 
no known agency operating upon the people from whom the 
patients of that hospital are drawn, either to increase or 
diminish the prevalence of insanity, or so modify it as to 
render it less amenable to curative treatment.^ 

Vital statistics comprise an element that has been called the 
reflex action of the observer's own temperament. Dr. Earle 
says he has for many years believed that of a given number of 
patients discharged from a hospital for the insane, the num- 
ber reported as recovered might differ at least twenty-five per 
cent, according to the man who acted as judge of their men- 
tal condition. In this view of an important question, the 
table of which a summary has been given, showing that the 
present ratio of recovery is not over 30 per cent, on per- 
sons admitted to treatment, becomes of the highest value, 
because it is not only based on a series of five j'ears, but is 
an average struck on the returns of at least a dozen different 
superintendents or observers. 

Number of the Insane. 

The recapitulation of the State Census returns on page 445 
of Volume One, gives 3,637 as the number of insane persons 
in the State, May 1, 1875. The difiiculties attendant upon 
an enumeration of the insane are so serious, that the most 
careful and painstaking census may very easily be defective. 
Errors are likely to occur because of reluctance in the family 
to admit the existence of insanity, because many insane 
persons manifest disease only at intervals, and because the 
distinction between idiocy and insanity is not always readily 
apparent to the majority of observers. 

The detailed returns to this ofiice showed that about 2,730 
insane persons were under ofiicial care or supervision of some 
kind at the end of September, 1875, and it is presumed that 
about the same number were similarly circumstanced at the 
date, five months earlier, when the census was taken. On this 

17 
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basis it would appear that about 900 insane persons were then 
outside all institutions and in the care of their friends. 
This supposition does not appear an improbable one. 

The State Census of 1855 showed that one person in erery 
590 of our population was insane ; according to the State 
Census of 1865, the proportion was one in erery 530; 
according to that of last year, the proportion is one in every 
455. That the ratio has been increasing during the past ten 
years, quite materially, is evident enough from the returns 
sent to this office. No mention is made of the showing by 
the United States Census of 1870, because there is every 
reason for believing that it was defective, as there must have 
been several hundred insane persons in the State who were 
not enumerated. But I see no ground for doubting the sub- 
stantial accuracy of that taken by Colonel Wright under state 
authority lust year. 

The general table in the Appendix shows that 3,430 different 
persons were treated in the various hospitals and asylums dar- 
ing the past year, while about 500 were cared for by overseers 
of the poor in almshouses and private families, and some- 
thing like 50 were supported in the establishment at Bridge- 
water. This gives a total of about 3,980 reported within the 
year. On the 30th of September the numbers were as 
follows: 1,929 instate hospitals, 451 in private or county 
asylums, 41 in the Workhouse at Bridgewater, 2 in the State 
Prison, and about 450 in the care of overseers outside the 
hospitals, making a total of about 2,873. 
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PART FOURTH. 



INSTITUTIONS FOR CHII^BIIEN. 



I. State Schools. 

The statistics of the various institutions for children that 
report to this ofBce may be found in Table XII. of the Appen- 
dix. They show that at the end of the official year, Septem- 
ber 30, 1876, there were 961 children in the three state 
schools, against a corresponding total of 920 at the close of 
the preceding year. There was an increase during the year 
of 22 in the number at Lancaster, and of 23 at Monson, with 
a decrease of 4 at Wcstborough. The total number of chil- 
dren who reached the three schools by process of commit- 
ment was 240 this year, against a corresponding total of 214 
in the preceding year. The apparent aggregate of numbers 
in school within the year is 1,485 for 1876, against 1,382 for 
1875, and 1,273 for 1874, but when proper deductions are 
made for transfers and duplicates, it is found that the actual 
number of different children in the three institutions was 
1,437 for 1876, against a corresponding total of 1,313 for 
1875, and of 1,201 for 1874. The average number was 939 
for this year, against an average of 875 for 1875, and of 827 
for 1874. Making due allowance for returns and recommit- 
ments, it appears that during the year a total of 227 children 
went out from the three establishments into places, being about 
40 more than were provided for in the official year 1875. 

T1^ State Primart/ School at Monson. 

Be. H. p. Waksfisld, Sw^erinimdmt, 

The establishment at Monson was opened in 1854 as a 
State Almshouse ; the legislation of 1866 provided a school 
there for dependent and neglected children ; and a sttitute of 
1872 abolished the almshouse department. The superintend- 
ent of the institution for about four years was Dr. Samuel 
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D. Brooks; afterwards came Dr. John M. Brewster, who 
remained till the year 1868; and upon his resignation the 
present superintendent was appointed. A few adult paupers 
are constantly maintained at Monson, under authority granted 
the Board of State Charities in the law abolishing the alms- 
house department, the members of this class remaining there 
on the first of October last being 14 men and 47 women. 
These persons are generally required to assist in the work of 
the institution, and the value of their labor is at least equal 
to the cost of their support. The following statistics of the 
year are from the superiutendent's annual report : — 



Number remaining October 1, 1875, . . . . 

Poplla in ■ebool, 486 ; all othon, 76. 

Beceived from TewksLnry during the year, adults, . 

children, 

from the courts, 

from place, returned, 

from all other sources, 



Apparent number within the year. 
Discharged on trial to places, 

by Board of State Charities, . 

by desertion, .... 

by transfers, .... 

by expiration of sentence, truant. 
Died 



Number remaining September 30, 1876, 

PaplU in tchool, 431 ; all othen, U6. 



68 

218 

54 

89 

9 



142 

144 

14 

6 

1 

82 



512 



878 



885' 



889 



546 



* Real nuinber, 866. 

The average number of all classes supported at the institu- 
tion during the year was 515 — an increase of 19 over the 
preceding year, and of 34 over the year ending with Septem- 
ber, 1874. Of the total average for the year, 435 belonged 
to the Primary School proper, — an increase of 6 over the 
average for 1875. Of the 115 remaining at the end of the 
year outside the school, 61 were adult paupers and 54 were 
children. During the year the Board of State Charities gave 
the towns of Mattapoisett, West Newbury, West Springfield 
and Maiden, permission to use the school as a place for the 
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confiDement and discipline of truants. The whole number of 
truants sent there under the law of 1878, has been but 5 ; 
▼iz., I in 1874, 3 in 1875, and 1 in 1876. 

The number of children committed to the custody of the 
Board of State Charities by the courts, and temporarily 
placed in the school during the year, was 54, against 33 for 
the preceding year ; and the number of children of this class 
remaining at the end of the year was 72, against a corre- 
sponding figure of 63 for the close of the official year 1875. 
The whole number of children connected with the school, for 
whom places in families were found during the year, was 142, 
but as 17 of these and 22 who were out at the beginning of 
the year returned from place and again entered the school, it 
will be seen that the result of the year was a total of 103 
children put out, which is three more than were provided for 
in the preceding year. 

The number of adult paupers transferred during the yeai 
from Tewksbury to Monson was more than double the num- 
ber so transferred in the year ending with September, 1875. 
A portion of this increase is due to the fact that more 
mothers with young children for whom provision must be 
made, happened to get into the Tewksbury establishment, 
while another part is due to the fact that there were several 
adultn in a colony of Poles removed from the almshouse by 
order of the Board of State Charities. This transfer of the 
Poles to Monson was made in August last, because of the 
crowded condition of the Tewksbury institution. 

The superintendent says the sanitary condition of the insti- 
tution was better than usual during the year, except for a 
few weeks in the latter part of the winter when there was an 
epidemic of measles. This, it is stated, was of a mild type 
in itself, the children who died being of a hereditary scrof- 
ulous or syphilitic taint. The whole number of deaths 
during the year was 32, of which 23 occurred in February ; 
8 were adults, 12 were members of the school, and 17 were 
children under three years of age. 

The principal of the school reports that seven school-rooms 
were maintained throughout the year, while another was 
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opened in January and continued till the close of the spring 
term. The superintendent of the institution thinks the num- 
ber of children will necessitate a reopening of it this winter. 
The whole number of pupils in the different school-rooms 
during the year was 687 ; the largest number attending 
school at any one time was 440 ; the average Attendance for 
the year was 382 ; and 109 girls and 322 boys remained 
under instruction at the end of the year. The principal says 
the children are making commendable progress in their stud- 
ies, and that the grade of scholarship is at least as high as in 
any former year. The boys connected with the school earned 
$396.40 at chair-seating during the year, and the superintend- 
ent says they might have eiinied more if ho had been allowed 
to employ a competent overseer. 

The report of the inspectors furnishes ample proof that the 
disagreement between themselves and the superintendent is 
absolutely irreconcilable. This being the case, it seems to 
me that the executive or the legislature ought at an early day 
to take such steps as would result in giving the school a new 
superintendent or a new board of inspectors.* Certainly, the 
present condition of affairs is not creditable to the Common- 
wealth, and must inevitably be detrimental to the interests of 
the school. 

The State Reform School at Westborough. 

Allen O. Shephebd, SvpmintendmU, 

The Reform School was provided for by legislative enact- 
ment in 1846, and opened for the reception of pupils ou the 
first of November, 1848. Towards the establishment of the 
institution Gen. Theodore Lyman, of Brookline, made con- 
tributions amounting in the aggregate to $72,000. The orig- 
inal buildings were intended for the accommodation of about 
300 boys. At the end of the first year of its existence the 
school had 310 inmates, and the number remained nearly the 
same for the next two years, though many boys were kept 
back by the magistrates because of the inability of the insti- 
tution to receive and care for them. To meet the demand for 

• Since thif was written, tlie OoTernor has reoeired and accepted the resignatlcm of 
tbe eaperintendent, to take effect January 1, 1877. 
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more room, tho lejrislature of 1852 Authorized an ciilnrgement 
to aceommodate 250 ndditional boys. This wns made ready 
for oeeupaney in November, 1858. The school bad 559 
inmates at the close of 1859, and in the following year the 
number rose to nearly 600. In the summer of 1859 a 6re 
set by one of the inmates entirely burned the addition built 
in 1858. Thereupon the school-ship branch of the institution 
was established, on the recommendation of Governor Banks, 
and the buildings at Westborough put iu order for about 350 
boys. The school ship was discontinued in 1872 on the rec- 
ommendation of Governor Washburn, 42 of tho boys con- 
fined therein were sent to Westborough, and an increase 
made in the maximum age of commitment to tho school. 
These steps brought into the institution an older and more 
vicious class of boys, and last year an appropriation of 
$90,000 was granted for an enlargement of tho buildings. 
This enlargement is now about completed, and the legislature 
of 1876 having authorized an expenditure of $25,000 for 
heating, lighting and furnishing it, the new part will soon be 
ready for occupancy. The institution has had six superin- 
tendents beside Colonel Shepherd, who was appointed to his 
position in the year 1873. The following statistics of the 
current year are from his annual report : — 



Knmber remAlnln}; October 1. 1875, . 
Received by cominltroent during the year, 

by recommitment, 

by tnntfer, .... 

by voluntary retom, 
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DiscbATged on probation, . 
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The uiunber of uew commitments was greater by 8 than in 
1875, and by 26 than in 1874. Of these boys, 4 were sent 
there by this Board, 6 by the superior court, 15 by the pro- 
bate courts, and 108 by trial justices for juvenile offenders. 
They ranged in age from eleven to seventeen years ; all but 
20 had reached the age of fourteen, and 61 were sixteen and 
upwards. There were 55 commitments for larceny, 21 for 
larceny with breaking and entering, 14 for breaking and 
entering, and 5 for assault and battery. About 71 per cent, 
were ascertained to be of foreign, and 25 per cent, of native 
parentage, though 77 per cent, were born in the United 
States. Of the whole number, 46 had been inmates of some 
other penal and reformatory institution. 

The average number in school during the year was 848, 
against 335 in 1875, and 823 in 1874. Of this average, 88 
were in the trust houses. The successful elopments were 15, 
against 9 in 1875, and 10 in 1874. Of those discharged, 50 
had been inmates less than two years, while 41 had been 
there more than four years each. Of those remaining, 15 
are over nineteen years of age, and 59 more are over seven* 
teen. During the months of February and March the school 
was very much crowded, and some of the older and more 
vicious boys took advantage of the situation to make trouble, 
several of them engaging in an assault upon certain officers 
of the institution. Two of these were sent to the house of 
correction by the superior court, and six were transferred to 
the Bridgewater Workhouse by the Board of State Charities, 
since which action there has been little difficulty in maintain- 
ing proper discipline. 

The average employment of the boys during the year was 
as follows: Seating chairs, 161; farming and gardening, 82; 
in the sewing room, 36 ; in domestic work, 27 ; in outside 
work, 15 ; and in miscellaneous work, 22. So much chair- 
seating is now done in penal and reformatory institutions, 
that the price paid at Westborough is not more than one- 
third what it was three years ago ; the amount earned at this 
branch of labor being but $988, against $1,496 in the pre- 
ceding year, though the product of this year was greater by 
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8,000 seats than that of last year. A large amount of work 
was done by the boys in and about the new building, for 
which there is no pecuniary return. 

The daily life of the inmates of the school is six hours at 
work and four hours at study. The schoolrooms are ei^ht 
in number and well supplied with the needful furniture. The 
trustees report that the boys have made good progress in 
their books during the past year. The specialties of the 
institution are a Bible Class, a Tried-and*True Class, a Band 
of Hope, a base-ball club, a fire company, and a well equipped 
military company of sixty, which is called the Lyman Cadets. 
The institution as a whole closes the year in a very prosper- 
ous condition, and the trustees and superintendent appear to 
work together in a spirit of harmony. 

Tlit JSiate Industrial Sc/iool at Laneasier. 

The institution at Lancaster was opened for the reception 
of girls in August, 1856. Its first superintendent was Rev. 
Bradford K. Pierce, who resigned in 1862, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Marcus Ames, who remained in office till the spring 
of 1875. The present superintendent entered on duty with 
the first of April, 1875, and the statistics of the year from his 
annual report, are as follows : — 



Number rMnaining Oct 1, 1S76, ! . . | 105 

ReceiveU by comniitment dorlng Uie yetr ' 63 ' 

irom indentnre or pla^, i ^' ' 

from elopment, 2 ! 
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Diecharged by indenture 32 ' 

by tmnifer, 6 | 
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Died, . . : 2 ' 

■ 46 

I 
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The five family-houses connected with the institution for- 
merly furni8*hecl comfortable accommodations for 150 girls, 
and at the close of the official year 1876 the number remain- 
ing in the school was 127 ; but as the inmates are now of 
such age and character that it is deemed best to give each of 
them a separate bed, and in most coses a separate room, the 
trustees say the present capacity of the buildings is only 
about 125. It will be observed, therefore, that the institu- 
tion is now full again. During the year 82 girls were inden- 
tured and did not return, being a smaller number than in the 
preceding year, because the hard times have checked the 
demand for such help. The average number in school for 
the year was 122, against a corresponding average of 85 for 
the year ending with September, 1875. 

Among the commitments of the year wers 19 for stubborn- 
ness and disobedience, 17 for larceny, and 10 for idleness 
and viciousness. The commitments were 19 from Suffolk 
County, 16 from Essex, 10 from Worcester, 3 each from 
Middlesex and Hampden, and 1 each from Bristol and Berk- 
shire. The average age at commitment wns about 14 years 
and 8 months, and more than half the present inmates are 
over 16 years of age. The two deaths of the year were both 
from consumption, and the girls were in feeble health when 
sent to the institution. 

The graded school system, adopted two years ago, is still 
continued, and is said to work well. The course of study is 
substantially the same as that pursued in our public schools, 
in so far as the authorities find it ^apted to the needs of the 
girls under their care. Concerning the general tone of the 
school the superintendent says : **Less regard is had for 
immediate and ostensible results of influence, than for its 
more remote and future effect as bearing upon mature devel- 
opment and active employment; in this respect our efforts 
are positive; restraint is essential and punishment may be 
necessary, but they have little value unless other means of 
influence are dominant ; the girls must learn how to govern 
themselves, or they will surely fail when restraint is removed.** 
The concurrent testimony of all unprejudiced persons who are 
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competent to speak on the subject, is that the school was 
never doing better work than it has done fbr the past eight 
or ten months. 

The trustees and superintendent have established gardening 
and horticulture as branches of out-door labor to be pursued 
by the girls. ** Fifteen of them go to the field with their 
tools in the morning, and the same number in the afternoon, 
each set working about three hours at a time, the choice alter- 
nating so that all who are suitable have a chance ; ihoy plant 
and hoe and take care of small fruits, under the direction of a 
gardener, about as well as any persons of their age, and have 
cultivated some six acres during the present season." This 
experiment on the part of the authorities is worthy of 
encouragement and praise as a practical step in the right 
direction. The in-door labor of the girls is the same as here- 
tofore; they make and mend their own clothing, and per- 
form the work of the houses to which they are attached, — 
the intent being that each girl shall have an opportunity for 
practice in every department of household duty. 



II. Idiot School. 
The Mas8achuseit8 School for Idiots at South Boston. 

Da. Edwaxd Jabtis, StgptrintmdmU. 

This institution was opened on the first of October, 1848, 
with three private pupils and ten state beneficiaries. Its 
founder was Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who continued in active 
charge of its interests while he had the strength to do so, and 
remained at its head as superintendent till the time of his 
death, which took place on the 9th of January, 1876. 
Because of Dr. Howe*s feeble health then and some time pre- 
viously, Dr. Henry Tuck was elected his assistant in Octo- 
ber, 1875, and continues in that position under the present 
superintendent. The trustees very truly say in their report 
that it is difficult to exaggerate the indebtedness of the school 
to the zeal and unselfish purpose of Dr. Howe. His strug- 
gles and labors brought it into being, bis was the inspiration 
that made it a success, bis spirit still controls in its manage- 
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ment. In tbo twenty-eight years of its existence it has given 
such instruction as was possible to aboat 575 different pupils, 
more than half of whom were materially improved by the 
efforts there made in their behalf. The first establishment of 
the kind in America, there are now nine other similar schools 
in dillercnt parts of the country, attended by something more 
than 1,100 feeble-minded children. 

The state grant to the institution last winter was but 
$17,500, being $2,500 less than for the two or three years 
previous. The current expenditures of the year were 
$17,592. But the condition of the buildings, especiallj' of 
the plumbing, and the entire inadequacy of the drainage, 
have necessitated a considerable unusual expenditure ; and 
though the trustees have practised the utmost economy, and 
have even drawn something from their invested funds, the 
legislature will be asked to make up a small deficiency. I 
trust there is no reason to doubt that it will readily and 
cheerfully do this ; it certainly will if members thoroughly 
acquaint themselves with the school's work. Many desirable 
conveniences heretofore enjoyed have been given up within 
the past year; the number of its employes has been reduced 
quite as low as the safety of the school will admit ; and the 
wages and salaries of those retained are kept at the lowest 
rate which such services as theirs ought to command. Under 
these circumstances the institution has a right to appeal to 
the legislature for more generous recognition than it received 
last winter. 

The report of Dr. Tuck shows that the school began the 
official year with 120 pupils enrolled; that it admitted 28 
during the year ; that 63 were discharged ; that 80 remained 
enrolled at the end of the year, and that 69 of these were 
beneficiaries of the Commonwealth. The average number of 
inmates for the year was 101, and the weekly cost was about 
$3.24 for each pupil. During the year one boy and two girls 
died. The number of discharges was unusually large. Some 
of them were of pupils whose names were regularly borne on 
the books of the institution, though lately they had been kept 
at home by their parents on account of ill-health and from 
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other causes. Several of those who actually went out from 
the school were confirmed epileptics and custodial cases not 
properly belonging there. Most of those discharged at the 
end of the school-year, last July, because of the reduction in 
the State appropriation, were pupils who had been greatly 
improved by the training and instruction they had received. 
The repairs of the past season have put the buildings into 
very fair condition, but there must soon be a cousiderable 
expenditure for furniture and school apparatus. 



III. CiTT Schools. 
The House of ReformcUion at BoaUm. 

This institution is on Deer Island, and its manager is 
superintendent of the House of Industry and the Boston 
City Almshouse, also situated on the Island. The expenses 
at the House of Keformation for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1876, are reported at $82,840. More than ninety per cent, 
of its inmates are boys. These are of two definitely marked 
classes; viz., truant and stubbornly disobedient lads, sen- 
tenced to terms of from three months to two years, and boys 
who have been convicted of larceny or other crimes, and are 
mostly sentenced for their minority. The children there range 
in age from seven to seventeen years; the average age at 
commitment appears to be about twelve years. The institu- 
tion has been very much crowded for some years, and is 
without such arrangements as are needful to a proper separa- 
tion of the boys, as well as without facilities for teaching 
trades to those there on minority sentences. The city govern- 
ment has about completed preparations to remove the vagrant 
and truant children to buildings in the Highlands district. 
This class constitutes about one-half the whole number at the 
institution, and their transfer will not only afford some relief, 
but it will also withdraw these lads from the bad influence of 
the older boys. The situation at the Island will not be 
wholly satisfactory, however, until the pauper children are 
also transferred to other quarters. The institution had 286 
inmates at the beginning of the year, received 236 by com- 
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mitment during the year, and closed the year with 824, of 
whom 29 were girls and 295 were boys. The time of the 
girls sent there is divided between housework and study in 
school ; the boys committed on short sentences are continu- 
ously kept at school ; those on long terms get six months in 
school and six months of farm-work yearly. Guy C. Under- 
wood, superintendent. 

Tlie House of Reformation at Lowell. 

The children sent to this institution range in age from 
seven to sixteen years, and the average age at commitment 
the past year was a little more than twelve years. Chief 
among the causes of commitment are truancy, vagrancy, 
stubbornness, and petty larceny. Sentences are all the way 
from three months to two years, with an average for the year 
just closed of about eleven months. The main idea of the 
authorities is not so much to see how economically the insti- 
tution can be managed, as to give the children sent there some 
knowledge that will be useful to them in after-life. Conse- 
quently they are kept in school five or six hours per day the 
year through ; when out of school during the summer months 
the boys are employed on the farm. It has not been thought 
worth while to undertake any branch of mechanical labor. 
Financially, the school is so connected with the almshouse 
that it is not possible to say just what its current expenses 
for any year are. For the past year the superintendent thinks 
$3,520 is about the proper figure. The institution began the 
year with 1 girl and 33 boys, received 1 girl and Gl boys 
during the year, and ended September last with 2 girls and 
42 boys, — having an average of 38 inmates for the year. 
Lorenzo Phelps, superintendent. 

The Plummer Farm School at Salem. 

This institution is located on Winter Island, in Salem Har- 
bor, and is designed as a home for 30 boys. It is supported 
by the income of the Plummer Fund, with the earnings of 
boys on the farm and in the shop. The terms of sentence 
are two years for truancy, and during minority, or until 
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legally released, for vngrancy, stubbornness and larceny. 
The boys sent there average about thirteen years of nge, and 
the average time spent at the institution is two years. Some 
boys not belonging in Salem are received directly from their 
parents or friends, at a charge of two dollars per week for 
board, with an additional chaige for clothing. The current 
expenses arc about $6,000 per annum ; the receipts from labor 
the past year were $1,900. The school began the year with 
26 boys, received 16 during the year, discharged 14, lost 1 
by death, had an average number of 80, and ended Septem- 
ber last with 27 inmates. C. A. Johnson, superintendent. 

The Industrial School at Lawrence. 

The buildings of this institution will accommodate about 
35 boys. Connected with them is a tract of sixteen acres of 
land. The aim of the managers is to make the school para- 
mount in importance, and accordingly the amount of work 
done is a matter of secondary consequence. Neveitheless, 
the earnings of the past year were about $1,500, though the 
average age of the boys is only thirteen years. Current 
expenses are about $5,000 annually. The institution began 
the year with 26 boys, received 2 for truancy, and 5 for 
larceny, during the year, had an average number of 80, 
discharged 2 to their parents and 2 to the State Reform 
School, and ended September last with 29 inmates. N. 
Parker Brown, superintendent. 

Trwini ScfiooU. 

Cabibridoe. — ^The truant school of Cambridge is located at 
the city almshouse, and its pupils study and recite with the 
pauper children there, though under the charge of a special 
officer out of school hours. The truants are put into classes 
of the same grade they occupied when arrested, and the 
school is managed very much as the other schools of the city 
are. Its inmates October 1, 1875, were 7 girls and 47 boys. 
It received 67 and discharged 48 children during the year, 
bad a weekly average of 66.9, and at the end of the year 20 
girls and 53 boys remained, whose average age was about 
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nine and a half years. The capacity of the boys for labor is 
utilized only so far as may be necessary for healthy exercise, 
the work of the house and farm being done by the pauper 
inmates of the almshouse. The current expenses of the 
school for the year were $9,522. Wm. E. Hough is warden 
of the institution. 

Worcester. — ^From the school at this point, the report is 
that it began the year with 11 boys, received 12 and dis- 
charged 13 during the year, had a monthly average of 12 
for the year, as against an average of 8 for the preceding 
year, and closed the year with 10 remaining. This school 
might properly enough receive truants from some of the 
neighboring towns, and if it were double its present size, 
the cost of supervision and teaching would probably be no 
greater than it is now. The current expenses of the year 
were about $2,500, with a small offset on account of labor 
performed. John Far well is in charge. 

Sprinofhsld. — ^This school began the year with 15 boys, 
received 6 during the year, had a monthly average of 9, and 
reports 4 remaining at the end of the year. The average age 
of the boys is about twelve and a half years. No work is 
required of them, but they are given a thorough schooling. 
They are quartered in one wing of the almshouse, and are 
maintained from the pauper fund, at an approximate cost of 
$2,130 for the past year. They are advanced about as rapidly 
in their studies as they would be if in the public schools of 
the city. A. S. Pease is master of the almshouse. 
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PART FIFTH. 



PRISOl^S OF THE STATE. 



General Statistics, 

Counting the State Prison, the State Workhouse, the Houses 
of Correction, the Boston House of Industry, and the various 
County Jails, there are now thirty-seven peual establishments 
in the Commonwealth. Such of these institutions as receive 
an average of ten prisoners a week, make weekly reports to 
this office ; those to which the commitments average between 
two and ten a week report monthly ; while all others furnish 
me with quarterly reports. Except as to those from the State 
Prison and the State Workhouse, it is impossible, with the 
force of clerks at my command, to make so much use of these 
returns as was made three or four years ago. The law 
requires me to supply the blank schedules for them, which is 
done at an average annual expense of about $150, though the 
Board of State Charities no longer performs any duty respect- 
ing the county prisons, and therefore has no special need for 
reports as to their admissions and discharges. The Legisla- 
tures of 1870 and 1874 explicitly provided that these returns 
should be made to the Commissioners of Prisons, but neither 
body provided that board with the necessary clerks to take 
care of them when so made, though it is impossible to see 
how they can properly occupy or observe their field of duty 
till they do have them. The statistics of the several institu- 
tions for the past year, so far as I am able to give them, are 
presented in pages 52 to 60 of the Appendix. 

The actual number of commitments during the year was 
about 22,550, against 22,866 in 1875, and 20,752 in 1874. 
Beduced to different persons, these figures are about 16,700 

10 
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for 1876, against 16,938 for 1875, and 15,818 for 1874 ; show- 
ing a slight falling off in the present year as compared with 
the year preceding. On the 1st of October, 1875, there 
were 4,500 persons in confinement ; on the Ist of January 
following, the number had risen to 4,867 ; on the 1st of July 
lust, it had fallen to 4,096 ; and on the 1st of October, 1876, 
it had again risen to 4,345, — the number at the end of the 
official year being 155 less than at the beginning. The aver- 
age number of prisoners for the year was 4,364, against a 
corresponding average of 4,127 for the preceding year. 

The total expenditures on behalf of the thirty-seven estab- 
lishments for the ycor were $617,577, which is a decrease of 
$15,388 from the aggregate expenditure for 1875. The cash 
receipts from the labor of prisoners amounted to $142,868, 
against a corresponding total of $149,343 in the preceding 
year. There was an increase of $9,644 in the receipts at the 
State Prison, and of $6,347 in the institutions at Pittsfield, 
Cambridge and Bridgewater, but this aggregate increase of 
$15,990 was offset by a total decrease of $22,466 at the 
other institutions. 

Table XVI. gives an exhibit of the increase of criminals 
during the last few years. In 1865, the number of persons 
committed to jails was 5,052, while in 1876 the correspond- 
ing figure is about 6,550 ; in 1865, an aggregate of 2,820 per- 
sons were sent to houses of correction, against a similar 
aggregate of about 7,050 in 1876 ; and while the Boston of 
1865 furnished but 969 inmates to the city prison on Deer 
Island, the Boston of 1876 sent about 5,940 there. In 1870, 
the commitments for drunkenness were 9,366 in number; in 
1872, they were 11,626; in 1874, they were 12,078; and in 
1876, they were 11,324. 

The State Prison at Charlestmon, 

8. £. Chambehlaik, Tfonfen. 

During the year closing with September 30, 1876, the 
State Prison contained a larger number, and a greater aver- 
age number of convicts, than in any other of the seventy-one 
years it has been in existence. It has but 668 cells in which 
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solitary confinement at night is possible, while the average 
number of inmates for the year was 60 above that figure. 
The warden's report furnishes the following statistics : — 



Number romaining Oct 1, 1875, 
received on Bentence, 



Whole number daring the year, . 
Discharged by expiration of sentence, 

by pardon, 

to insane hospitals, . 

by escape, . . . • 
Died 



Number remaining Sept 30, 1876, 



119 

22 

4 

8 

17 



689 
220 



909 



165 



744 



The largest number of convicts in the prison at any one 
time during the year was 756, an excess of 42 over the maxi- 
mum of 1875, and of 71 above that of 1874. The average 
number was 728, being 33 greater than the average for 1875, 
and 83 more than that for 1874. The inspectors note that it 
has only been possible to give sleeping room to this excessive 
number, by placing from 70 to 90 of the convicts in the large 
attic over the chapel, which is well ventilated and so high 
from the ground as to render escape from it exceedingly dif- 
ficult. That very grave objections may be urged against this 
disposition of so many prisoners, the inspectors readily admit, 
but they have done the best they could under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, and the course adopted 
to meet the exigency has the approval of the Governor and 
Council. The warden reports that no outbreak or serious 
disturbance occurred during the year, but six prisoners 
managed to escape, of whom two were captured in a few 
hours, while one voluntarily returned to the prison after an 
absence of two months. 

Of the 22 convicts pardoned out by the Governor during 
the year, 7 were held on sentences for life, their average 
period of imprisonment being about ten and a half years. 
Of the 220 received, 1 came for the sixth time, 3 for the 
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third time, aud 13 for the second time ; 5 were t^om mitt ed on 
life sentences, 12 on sentences of from ten to fifteen years, 
66 on sentences of from five to ten years, 115 on sentences 
of from two to five years, and 22 on sentences of less than 
two years ; 94 were men not over twenty-five years of age, 
89 were between twenty-five and forty years of ugc, while 
37 were more than forty years old ; and 120 of the aggregate 
were sentenced from Boston. Of the whole body of convicts 
remaining at the end of the year, 57 are there on life sen- 
tences, 104 on sentences of from ten to twenty years, 115 
on sentences of from six to ten years, and 165 on sentences of 
five years ; 61 are under twenty, 51 are over fifty, while 175 
are between thirty and forty, and 372 between twenty and 
thirty years of age ; 376 were sentenced from Boston, and 
868 from other points in the State ; and 75 of the total 744 
are recommitments, 64 of these being for the second time. 

The prison did better financially than during the preceding 
year, the receipts from labor being $61,838, against $52,194, 
and the deficit being but $55,477 against $67,738 in 1875. 
The table on page 60 of the Appendix shows how the account 
has stood for a series of years. With an increase of 33 in 
the average number of convicts, as compared with the year 
ending September 30, 1875, there was an actual decrease of 
$2,640 in the total expenditure, and the average yearly ex- 
penditure of $194.74 per man in 1874, has fallen to $167.06 
in the past year. At the close of last year but 237 men 
were at work for pay ; at the close of this year the number 
thus engaged was 552. For the labor of 75 men the prison 
received ninety cents per day, for 40 it received seventy-five 
cents per day, for 77 it received sixty cents per day, for 
40 it received fifty cents per day, and for 320 it received 
forty cents per day. At the end of the preceding year, the 
lowest rate of wages was sixty cents per day. The authori- 
ties of New Hampshire have recently concluded a five-years 
contract for the labor of the convicts in the Concord prison 
at fifty cents per day when the number does not exceed 100, 
and at forty-six and a half cents per day when the number is 
between 100 and 140. The average price at Charlestown is 
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about fifty-two and a half cents per day. Of the men not 
laboring on contract at the end of the year, 9 were in close 
confinement, 17 were in hospital, 40 were too infirm for 
work, and 126 were engaged on the prison account. 

The inspectors note that during the year grave charges 
against the warden wei-e made by a former ofiicer of the 
prison. These being referred for investigation to the inspect- 
ors, they made a full examination, and reported the result 
to the Governor and Council. They declare that the charges 
were not sustained by a particle of evidence, and say the 
accuser admitted, under oath, that he did not know anything 
about them ; and they add that in their opinion it is a great 
hardship to an officer that such charges, entirely unsupported 
by evidence, can be published as these were, without any 
opportunity for a public vindication. 

The day school and the evening school have both been 
closed for the present, — ^the day school because the men are at 
work, and the evening school because the room in which it 
was held is now occupied as a dormitory. The warden 
expresses regret that it became necessary to close these 
schools, but states that all convicts desirous of self-culture are 
supplied with books in their cells, and adds that many of 
them are making excellent progress in learning by this self- 
imposed effort. For two years the chaplain has urged that 
the Legislature should make provision for a permanent day 
school, whatever the demand for labor, and in his report this 
year he says his convictions as to the policy of such a school 
are unchanged. With regard to this matter, the views of the 
chaplain appear to me sound. Wiser words on the subject of 
prison discipline have not lately been spoken by any one in 
authority, than were uttered by Governor Fairbanks in his 
message to the Vermont Legislature. After saying that pris- 
oners should be divided into classes according to the charac- 
ter they manifest while under a course of discipline, he adds 
that **a part of each day should be devoted by the keepers to 
instructing them in learning and in virtue,** and **the state 
prison should no longer be an institution for the reformation 
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as well as the panishment of offenders, with the reformation 
all left out." 

Under the Act of April, ISTS, the service of the Catholic 
Church was regularly held at the prison an hour eyery Sun- 
day morning during the year. There was an ayerage attend- 
ance of more than 350 convicts, a considerable portion of 
whom also attended the confessional. The inspectors say it 
is the opinion of the executive officers of the institution that 
good order and discipline and the moral improvement of the 
men have been advanced by this practice. Speaking for him- 
self, the warden remarks that the service has produced excel- 
lent results. Apparently the chaplain is not of this mind. 
Half his annual report is devoted to a review of what has 
taken place at the prison under the Act in question, and to 
showing that the interests put in his charge by statute law 
and the approved regulations are perilled by the course that 
is pursued. Probably the matter will ultimately come before 
the Legislature for consideration. 



The State Workhouse at Bridgewater. 

Nahum Leomabd, Jr., Svperi$vtendaU, 

The institution at Bridgewater was opened in 1854 ns one 
of the three state almshouses ; the Legislature of 1866 passed 
the law establishing a state workhouse there ; and the alms- 
house department was abolished by the Legislature of 1872. 
The superintendent of the institution until January, 1874, 
was Mr. Levi L. Goodspeed ; when he resigned, the present 
incumbent of the office was appointed. During the past 
summer, ho received an urgent invitation to leave the place 
and take charge of an establishment in another State, at a 
salary considerably in advance of that he now receives. It 
seems to nie cause for congratulation that, after carefully 
considering the matter, he finally declined the proposition 
and concluded to remain at the workhouse. His annual 
report furnishes the following statistics of the year just 
closed : — 
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Number remaininjc Oct 1, 1875, • 
Admitted during &e jear : — 

Prisoners, . . . . 

State paupers, 

Children, .... 

Temporary support. 



Apparent number supported. 
Discharged during the jear : — 
Prisoners, 
State paupers. 
Temporary support. 
Died, . . . . . 



Number remaining Sept 30, 1876, 



489 

102 

61 

44 



409 
61 
42 
68 



422 



646 



1,068» 



565 



503 



* Real number, 1,005. 

The largest number of inmates on any one day during the 
year was 503, the smallest number was 333, and the average 
number for the year was nearly 428. For the preceding year, 
these figures were : largest number, 518 ; smallest number, 
377 ; average number, 435. It will bo observed that the 
figures for 1876 are a little below those for 1875. The aver- 
age of the past year was 7 less than in 1875, and 25 greater 
than in 1874; the current expenses were about $1,800 more 
than in 1875, and about $4,300 less than in 1874. Of the 439 
prisoners admitted during the year, 259 were sentenced from 
the State Almshouse, 151 were sentenced by outside courts, 
and 15 were transfers by this Board from Westborough 
and Lancaster. Included in the admissions are 2 legitimate 
and 40 illegitimate children born at the institution, and 19 
sent with mothers who were received on sentence for misbe- 
havior, as well as 102 paupers transferred in August last 
from the State Almshouse. Among the prisoners discharged 
were 150 pardoned out by. the Board of State Charities, many 
of whom left the Commonwealth immediately after being 
released, while a number of the women with infants found a 
temporary home in the Asylum at Dedham. 

The transfers from Tewksbury were made by order of this 
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Board y under the authority conferred by section 8 of chapter 
45 of the laws of 1872, because the Almshouse was very 
much crowded, while the number at the Workhouse was 
smaller than usual. The General Agent of the Board, in mak- 
ing the transfer, selected such persons as it seemed likely 
would require support till next spring ; the result of the 
transfer was, that a considerable number of them soon con- 
cluded that they could support themselves, alone or by the 
aid of friends, and were accordingly discharged. Among 
those now in the institution are seven prisoners transferred 
from houses of correction by the Commissioners of Prisons 
under chapter 96 of the laws of the present year, the price 
to be paid by the counties for the board of such persons hav- 
ing been fixed by this Board at $2 per week. And among 
the commitments of the year were found 51 persons who had 
a settlement in the State, for whose support payment at the 
rate of $1.75 per week was made by the towns or cities in 
which they belonged. The bills for this support, and the 
board of prisoners transferred from houses of correction, are 
collected by the General Agent, who pays the money over to 
the state treasurer, the total amount so collected and paid 
over during the year ending with the first of October being 
$4,437.93. Allowance for this sum reduces the expense of 
the institution to the State for the year to about $37,667. 

The deaths of the year were 63, against 55 in the preced- 
ing year. Of those who died, 21 were children under one 
yeur of age, 9 were persons over sixty years of age, and 6 
were consumptive patients who had been in hospital a year 
or more. The physician reports that the most troublesome 
cases in the hospital are patiepts who more properly belong 
in an insane asylum ; the presence of these mentally irrespon- 
sible persons he says seriously interrupts the necessary disci- 
pline of the wards. He furnishes me with a list of 41 remain- 
ing in the institution at the end of the ofiicial year, whom the 
inspectors say may properly be classed as insane and are 
probably incurable. 

It is quite true, ad the superintendent remarks, that the 
institution is now filled with an incongruous mass, — ^help- 
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less childreu, tramps and vagrants, incorrigible drunkards, 
decrepit old women, harlots of the most abandoned charac- 
ter, paupers from the almshouse, graduates from our minor 
prisons, transfers from the state reformatories, petty crimi- 
nals of every imaginable grade. That it must be a difficult 
task to maintain order among all these different classes of 
persons need not be said. It should be noted that, with the 
completion of the enlargement of the Reform School at West- 
borough, it will no longer be necessary to make transfers 
from that institution to the Workhouse. The buildings at 
Bridgewater were evidently constructed to accommodate a 
larger proportion of women than men, but now the number 
of men there is considerably greater than the number of 
women ; so that, in the judgment of the superintendent, the 
portion of the institution designed for men is crowded beyond 
its proper capacity. Without doubt, there must ultimately be 
some material changes and improvements in the Bridgewater 
buildings ; but just what alterations are most advisable, can- 
not well be determined till the female convicts are removed 
by the opening of the new prison for women. 

The basket-making business that was entered upon some- 
thing more than a year ago, has served a good purpose in 
furnishing employment to twenty-five or thirty men who 
could not be trusted to go out on the farm, though the work 
has not yet brought any great amount of money into the public 
treasury. Besides putting in and taking care of the crops 
this year, much was done in reclaiming and improving the 
land, and with the exception of twenty-five acres of pasture, 
the whole farm is now under a good state of cultivation. The 
current expenses of the year were considerably increased by 
many items properly chargeable to the account of extraordi- 
nary repairs. Women not needed at the ordinary housework 
of the institution, were employed in making clothing for Bos- 
ton parties, but the general depression in business materially 
diminished- the demand for labor of that kind. The receipts 
of the year for labor and products .were $1,511, against 
$1,484 for the previous year, and the institution has on hand 

20 
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several thousand baskets for which it has not yet been able 
to find a market. 

Prison for Women. 

The Act establishing this institution is of twenty*five sec- 
tions, and was approved on the 30th of June* 1874. By the 
terms of the law the duty of building the structure was 
imposed on the Commissioners of Prisons. Soon after the 
passage of the Act, they advertised for proposals for a site, 
and in response to their call about forty different tracts of 
land were offered. They finally recommended a site of thirty 
acres in the town of Sherborn, about one mile from the South 
Framingham railway station, which was approved by Acting- 
Governor Talbot and the Council early in November, 1874, 
and in a fortnight thereafter the plans for the prison were laid 
before the executive for his consideration. In the Legislature 
of 1875, a determined effort was made to secure a repeal of 
the law creating the institution ; but it was unsuccessful, and 
the contract for the whole group of buildings was concluded, 
so that work began on the grounds in July, 1875. 

The structure is of brick, with stone foundations. The 
external work is finished. During the coming winter, the 
plumbing, inside work, and painting will go forward. Next 
spring the grounds will be graded and fenced, and the neces- 
sary roadways laid out and made. The commissioners expect 
to complete their task by June, 1877. The buildings are 
intended to accommodate about 500 convicts besides the 
superintendent and the principal subordinate ofiicers. The 
original appropriation for the prison was $300,000, with a 
proviso that no part of it should be expended unless the site 
could be bought and the buildings be erected for this sum. 
The supervising board have reported to the Governor that the 
grant will not be exceeded, but of course an appropriation 
must be made this winter for furnishing. Should this be 
done at an early period of the session, the prison ought to be 
ready for occupancy by midsummer. The amount drawn 
from the treasury on account of the institution up to the end 
of November was $199,121. 
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Whenever the buildings are ready, the Governor is required 
to issue his proclamation establishing the Beformatory Prison 
for Women, and thenceforward women convicts are to be 
confined therein to the extent of its capacity. Females con- 
victed of any offence mentioned in sections 28 and 35, chap- 
ter 165 of the General Statutes, must be sent to this institu- 
tion, on sentences of not more than two years. The offend- 
ers enumerated are vagrants, pilferers, lewd persons, those 
who are idle and disorderly, common bi^wlers, night-walkers, 
jugglers, common drunkards, frequenters of houses of ill- 
fame and tippling shops, and common beggars of every 
description. Moreover, if the prison is not filled by these 
compulsory commitments, the Commissioners of Prisons, in 
whom the general control of the institution is vested, may 
remove thereto any female convict sentenced to the Boston 
House of Industry, the county juils, the houses of correction, 
or the Workhouse at Bridgcwater. The superintendent of 
the prison, as well as the treasurer and steward, may be a 
man or woman, at the option of the Governor and Council, 
with whom the appointing power lies, but all the other offi- 
cers must be women. 

On the 1st of October, 1876, the whole number of women 
confined in the various penal institutions of the State was 821 ; 
viz., in the county jails, 81 ; in houses of correction, 231 ; in 
the Boston City Prison, 835 ; and in the State Workhouse, 174. 
For the last ten years, the number thus confined at the end of 
September has averaged not less than 800, of whom some- 
what more than one-half were committed from Boston. The 
Shorbom establishment will draw the greater proportion of 
its inmates from the class of women now sent to the Bridge- 
water Workhouse and the Boston Prison on Deer Island. 
Once in operation, it will afford considerable relief to the Bos- 
ton authorities, whose buildings on the Island have for some 
time been much crowded. And a not improbable result of 
the opening of the new institution, is the conversion of the 
state establishment at Bridgewater into a workhouse for men 
only, though it may be two or three years before this change 
is fully accomplished. 
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County Prisons. 

Our county prison system is quite unsatisfactory in its 
results, as was said last year, whether regard be had to the 
financial or the reformatory aspect. It is very expensive, 
and it does not reform. Whatever changes may be brought 
about by patient and persistent effort, it cannot be made sat- 
isfactory to those who clearly see what should be accom- 
plished by imprisonment for offences against social order; 
and we shall not bring about such results from our minor 
prisons as we ought to reach till we abolish the present sys- 
tem, and substitute for it one based on the principle of state 
control. The following table, relating to the county prisons 
for the lost dozen years, will help to an understanding of the 
present system in its financial results : — 
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1,410 
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1,250 


228,980 63 


34393 79 


194,286 84 


1864, . 






1,133 


223,393 84 


34,352 46 


189,041 38 



The tables in the Appendix show a gross expenditure of 
$355,326 at the county prisons for the year, being a decrease 
of $10,791 as compared with the preceding year. The insti- 
tutions at which the expenditure was materially greater than 
in 1875, are the following : Ipswich House of Correction, about 
$4,460 ; Lawrence Jail and House of Correction, about $3,330 ; 
and Plymouth Jail and House of Correction, about $1,865. 
The cash receipts of the year from the labor of prisoners 
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were $78,958, a decrease of $16,415 as compared with the 
preceding year, and of aaore than $37,600 as compared with 
1874. The only institutions at which there was an increase, 
were the following : Pittsfield, $3,635, and Cambridge, $2,685. 
The total deficit of the year is $276,367, being about $4,623 
greater than that of 1875. 

The returns also show that the aggregate number of persons 
confined in these prisons on the first of October, 1875, was 
2,577 ; that on the first of January, the number had risen to 
2,780; that on the first of April, it fell to 2,182; and that 
on the first of October, 1876, it had again risen to 2,420, — the 
number being 157 less at the close than at the beginning 
of the year. The average number in confinement was 2,433, 
against 2,264 for 1875, and 2,122 for 1874. One result of 
our present system is shown by the fact that nine institutions 
do not return a dollar on account of labor, though in the 
aggregate they had a weekly average of about 396 persons in 
confinement throughout the year. 

Municipal Prisons. 

The Boston House of Industry is the only city prison that 
reports to this ofiice. Its expenditure for the year ending 
with' September was $98,521.56, a decrease of about $3,265 
from the aggregate of the preceding year. The cash earnings 
of prisoners amounted to only $560, being less than half of 
what was earned in 1875. The institution began the ofiicial 
year with 885 inmates ; the number rose to 964 on the first of 
January, and fell to 783 on the first of July ; at the close 
of the year, October 1, 1876, it stood at 846, of whom 335 
were women. The average number for the year was 856, 
against a corresponding average of 809 for 1875, and of 716 
for 1874. The establishment is very much crowded in every 
department, and additional accommodations must ultimately 
be provided, unless the pressure is removed by the opening 
of the prison for women. 
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PART SIXTH. 



STATE INSTITUTIONS. 



Population and Finances. 

The Commonwealth now owns and manages eight institu- 
tions* exclusive of the State Prison ; viz., the lunatic hospitals 
at Worcester, Taunton and Northampton, the Primary School 
at Monson, the Reform School for Boys at Westborough, the 
Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, the Workhouse at 
Briclgewater, and the Almshouse at Tewksbury. The work 
of these various institutions during the year is indicated 
and considered elsewhere, — that of the Almshouse on pp. 
101-105, in the section treating of Pauperism ; that of the 
lunatic hospitals on pp. 109-120, in the section treating of 
Insanity ; that of the three state schools on pp. 131-139, in 
the section treating of Institutions for Children; and that 
of the Workhouse on pp. 150-154, in the section treating of 
Prisons. Certain tabular statements to be found on pp. 
61-69 of the Appendix relate to these various institutions, 
and the principal facts shown by the tables** there given may 
be summarized briefly as follows : — 

Admissions. — The aggregate of reported admissions to all 
the institutions within the year is 4,554. Reducing the 
admissions of each establishment by the deduction of dupli- 
cates or readmissions, gives a total of 4,375 admitted this 
year, against a corresponding figure of 4,099 for the previous 
year. Deducting still further for duplicates or transfers 

• BecdptB and expenditures probably amonntiiig to leu than 9^,000, on aoconnt of 
certain ftands belonging to some of the InatitntionB, are not covered by their financial 
etatemcnta to thiB office. 
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between the institutions, shows that 3,721 different persons 
were admitted to care or support in 1876, against a corre- 
sponding number of 3,540 in 1875, and of 3,685 in 1874. 

Population. — Adding together the figures of population 
returned by the several institutions, furnishes a total of 8,294 
maintained within the year. Reducing this by the exclusion 
of duplicates, gives an aggregate of 8,027 for the present 
year, against 7,541 for the preceding year. Deducting for 
transfers between the institutions, shows that 7,212 different 
persons were supported in 1876, against a corresponding 
number of 6,880 in 1875, and of 6,796 in 1874. The average 
population of the institutions was 3,966 in 1876, against 
3,715 in 1875, and 3,608 in 1874. The number remaining 
October 1, 1875, for care or support, was 3,739, while the 
number at the same date in 1876 was 3,966. 

Valuation. — The valuation of the real estate as reported 
aggregates $2,901,777, which is an increase of $259,627 
within the year. The greater part of this increase is accounted 
for by the expenditure on the new lunatic hospital at Worces- 
ter. The valuation of personal estate, reported at $626,547, 
is greater by $20,842 than in the preceding year, mostly 
accounted for by the transfer at Monson of certain property, 
called real estate in 1875 and personal estate in 1876. The 
total valuation of the whole body of property exceeds that 
of 1875 by about $280,470. This amount is somewhat less 
than the aggregate of expenditures for new buildings and 
extraordinary repairs, and an examination of the returns 
shows that some of the appraisements are relatively lower 
than they were last year. 

Receipts. — ^The aggregate of reported gross receipts for 
the year is about $81,550 greater than for the preceding year, 
the increase being chiefly in the amount drawn for building 
purposes at Worcester and Westborough, and in the receipts for 
the support of town paupers at lunatic hospitals. The amount 
received from the state treasury for current expenses was 
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about $3,600 less than in 1875. As the average number sup- 
ported at the institutions during the year was 251 larger, the 
average cost of support was somewhat less than in the pre- 
ceding year. Comparing the returns of 1876 with those of 
1875, shows an increase of $28,440 in the receipts from 
towns, and a decrease of $5,948 in those from individuals, 
for support at the state lunatic hospitals. There is a decrease 
of about $831 in the receipts from farm produce sold, and of 
$2,370 in receipts for the labor of inmates. 

Expenditures. — The total expenditures for the year are 
reported at $971,327, an increase of about $68,340 over the 
gross expenditure of 1875. Inchided in this aggregate is 
the sum of $28,483.54 paid over to the state treasury in 
accordance with law, and about $367,230 expended for build- 
ings, improvements and extraordinary repairs. The real outgo 
for the ordinary current expenses of the institutions was 
$572,328, an increase of $16,262 over the figure for the pre- 
ceding year, with a corresponding increase of 251 in the 
average number supported. As compared with the returns 
for 1875, those of the present year show an increased expend- 
iture of about $1,250 for salaries and labor, of about $3,140 
for clothing, of about $7,580 for provisions and supplies, and 
of $12,650 for what is called ordinary repairs. 

Liahilities and Resources. — The liabilities of the institutions 
at the end of the official year, September 30, 1876, were 
about $4,134 more, and their resources about $32,586 more, 
than at the end of the preceding year, leaving a balance to 
the credit of the institutions greater by $28,452 than they held 
September 30, 1875. All the institutions except those at 
Monson and Westborough have a larger balance than they had 
last year. The aggregate of unexpended appropriations is 
about $16,720 greater than in 1875. • 
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PART SEVENTH. 



CHABITIES AIDED BT THE STATE. 



Certain institutions or charities not directly under state 
control were aided by the Legislature of 1876, in grunts, as 
follows : Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded 
Youth, $17,500; Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, $7,500; Agencies for Discharged Prisoners, $5,500; 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, $5,000 ; and Disabled Soldiers' 
Employment Bureau, $3,000. Total appropriations, $38,500, 
or $2,500 less than for the preceding year. The School for 
Idiots has been spoken of on pp. 139-141, and it only re- 
mains to speak briefly of the other institutions. 

Tlie State Agency for DiscJiarged Convicts. 

Damisl Bumbll, AgmU, 

This agency was established by chapter 179 of the General 
Statutes, and the agent has his headquarters in Boston. 
During the year ending September 80, 1876, he dealt with 
384 discharged prisoners, of whom a large majority had been 
inmates of the State Prison. These persons received such 
material aid in board, tools, clothing, lodging, and family 
stores, as seemed best adapted to their immediate wants ; and 
many of them were further assisted in reaching home or 
friends in other States or distant parts of this State. The 
cost of the agency for the year was $3,562.75, which amount 
includes the agent's salary of $1,000. The chief items of 
expenditure were for clothing, $899 ; for transportation, $594 ; 
for board, $450 ; and for tools, $258. Concerning the men 
whom he aided, the agent reports that 78 were married and 
306 single ; that 334 were more or less intemperate in their 

St 
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habits ; that their average period of imprisonment was a 
trifle over three years ; that their average age on discharge 
was a little under thirty years ; that 193 claimed Boston as 
their home ; that 67 were confessed tramps ; that 104 were bom 
of American parents, while 188 were of Irish parentage, and 
92 of other foreign nationalities; that 151 were assisted in 
transportation, 138 to clothing, 110 to board while seeking 
' employment, and 36 in tools for work. The agent prints 
extracts from the letters of a considerable number of men who 
show gratitude for the help he gave them. He says ho found 
the same difficulty during the past year which he has before 
reported in getting steady employment for discharged prison- 
ers in and around Boston ; this fact he attributes more to 
depression in business, and to the great surplus of idle men 
looking for a chance, than to the unwillingness of employers 
to give work to those in behalf of whom he labors. The fact 
that there is something of a prejudice in many quarters against 
these men, makes it the more needful that the State should 
extend to them a helping hand. Judicious aid and wise 
counsel in the first weeks after they are released from con- 
finement, undoubtedly save many from yielding to the temp- 
tation to commit further criminal acts. The work of the 
agent therefore supplements whatever refoimatory work may 
have been done in the prison, and it is gratifying to record 
that one thousand dollars was added last winter to the usual 
annual appropriation. 

The Temporary Asylum for Discharged Female Prisoners^ 

Dedham. 

Mks. Ckaxlm W. Dbxtbb, 89ertiary, 

This institution began the official year with 18 women and 14 
children as its inmates, and closed on the dOth of September, 
1876, with 22 women and 11 children. The whole number 
cared for during the year was 129 women and 37 children. 
The average number for the year was 47 persons, and the 
greatest number there at one time was 65. Of the women 
who came into the asylum during the year, 44 were provided 
with places and 23 left to provide for themselves. A con- 
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sidcrabic proportion of the women who go there are pardoned 
out of the State Workhouse by the Board of State Charities, 
on the promise of the managers to receive and aid them. 
During the past two years, with an average of sixteen children, 
but one death has occurred among this class of inmates, and 
that was of a child who was ill when it entered. The secre- 
tary says the record for the 3'ear shows a decided increase in 
the length of time that situations are held by the women who 
go out from the institution. The managers had much anxiety 
when they determined to open the asylum to the reception of 
small children ; they have been so successful in this branch 
of their work that they are glad they made the experiment. 
It should be noted that neither the going to the institution 
nor the stay there is in the least degree compulsory. The 
State does not make a direct grant to the asylum of late 
years, but appropriates $1,500 to be expended by the Gov* 
ernor for the benefit of discharged female prisoners, and he 
intrusts the disbursement of it to ladies connected with this 
institution. The current expenses for the past year were 
about $5,700. 

The MasaackuseUs Infant Asylum^ Wut Raxbury. 

Lbwm W. Tappan, Jr., Stsfftafy. 

Early in the official year just closed, this institution moved 
from its old quat*ters in Brookline, to a new building of its 
own in West Boxbury, near Boylston Station on the Provi- 
dence Railway. The structure consists of two wings, of two 
stories each, which are connected by a roomy passage-way, 
and was built with money contributed for that special use. 
The managers of the institution will be able hereafter to 
provide for a larger number of infants than they possibly 
could in their former restricted quarters. On the firat of 
October, 1875, the number in the asylum was 87 ; admitted 
during the year, 57, of whom 5 were foundlings ; discharged 
on adoption, 8 ; otherwise discharged, 80 ; died, 8 ; remain- 
ing on the first of October last, 48, of whom half were 
boarded out and half kept at the asylum, all but four being 
maintained at the charge of the Commonwealth. The ex- 
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penditure of tho year was $12,028.65, of which $7,803.48 
came from the public treasury. 

The Disabled Soldiers' EmploymeTU Bureau^ Boston. 

D. 0. Balcom, StiperuiUndmU, 

The annual report of this bureau shows that the number 
of applicants registered during the year was 1,162, and that 
employment was furnished to 745 applicants of this and 
former years. The expenses of the year were $3,466.75, 
and the State grant was $3,000, as heretofore. The super- 
intendent says that the long-continued depression in all 
branches of business makes it very difficult to obtain situa- 
tions, even for the class of men in whose behalf he labors ; 
and he adds that though the mnjority of engagements lately 
obtained were for only a few days or weeks, yet he is con- 
fident that these small jobs have enabled numbers of disabled 
men to get along and provide for their families without 
becoming a public charge. Since it was established bj' Gov- 
ernor Andrew, early in 1863, the bureau has been instru- 
mental in furnishing employment to 11,241 persons. 

Tlie Eye and Ear Infirmary^ Boston. 

J. WiLXT Edmanus, rrMMnnr. 

During the past year this institution received $7,500 from 
the state grant, $6,335.74 from interest and dividends, 
$1,804.27 from gifts and bequests, and $800 from board of 
patients. The total receipts were $16,440.01 ; tho total 
expenses were $15,375.31. The receipts were $766 less, and 
the expenses were $220 loss, than in the preceding year. A 
legacy of $1,000 was received from tho estate of Miss Susan 
P. Gray, of Lincoln. The number of patients treated during 
the year was 8,022, a decrease of exactly 100 from tho num- 
ber treated in 1875. The institution will ask an appropriation 
of $7,500 for the coming year. 
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PART EIGHTH. 



CHILDREN'S HOMES AND OBPHAN ASYIiUMS. 



Summary of lieports. 

Frequent applications are made to tliis office for informa- 
tion concerning the private institutions for children tiiat have 
been established and are now operating within the Common- 
wealth. Sometimes the person inquiring is a widowed 
mother in straitened circumstances, with little ones for 
whom she must make provision outside her own humble 
home. Again it is a mother, with a son or daughter who 
defies parental control and ought for a time to be brought 
under strict discipline. Now it is a parent, whose son per- 
sists in roaming the streets and bids fair to become a vagrant 
or a criminal 9 unless taken in hand by somebody strong 
enough and wise enough to lead him to a nobler life. One 
day it is an overseer of the poor, seeking out a better place 
than the town almshouse in which to put a bright boy or girl. 
Then it is a neighbor, who wishes to learn what can be done 
for a lad whose mother is dead and whose father is a drunk- 
ard. Many times it is some one anxious to find a home and 
school for orphan children who are without means or rela- 
tives on whom they may call for aid. 

Moreover, it seems very desirable to know just what 
private charity is doing for the support, training, welfare and 
reclamation of orphaned, neglected, abandoned or wayward 
children. In the Second and Tenth Annual Reports from this 
office, such facts were presented as had then been collected 
respecting the private charities of the State as a whole, but it 
was believed that a special consideration of children*s homes 
and orphan asylums would be acceptable, particularly as it 
has so often been proposed to require from them a yearly 
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report to the Board of State Charities or some other central 
authority. Elsewhere in this Annual Report I have tabulated 
the statistics of the Pi'imary School and the state and munio- 
ipal reformatories for the past year, showing how many chil- 
dren were cared for, and at about what expense; and it 
appeared advisable to supplement this information with what 
would show the approximate number and cost of children in 
institutions designed to coimteract the tendencies that make 
public reformatories a necessity. 

Accordingly, in June last a list was made of such homes 
and asylums for children as were known to the office, and 
letters were sent to the mnyors of our cities and the clerks 
or selectmen of our large towns, requesting such co5pcration 
as would enable us to complete the list for the State. Then, 
in the latter part of July a circular was inclosed to the 
address of some one connected with each of these several 
institutions, making inquiry as to the average number of 
children maintained, the average yearly cost of such main- 
tenance, what classes are received for support and training, 
what final disposition is made of those coming into the 
institution, and what is done to keep watch of them after 
they go out. From a majority of the institutions, reason- 
ably prompt and satisfactory replies were received; with 
respect to others, not a little urging was necessary to get any 
reply at all ; and from a few of them, information was only 
obtained by personal visit and inspection. The results of 
this inquiry are briefly presented in the following pages, the 
phrases used as to the objects and working of the various 
homes and asylums being generally in substimce those of the 
officers making the returus, and criticism of the methods of 
the institutions being purposely avoided. 

The CJiildren's Mission to the Children of the Destitute, located at 277 
Tremont Street, Boston, was organized in May, 1849, by persons con- 
nected with Unitarian societies in Boston, incorporated in April, 16G4, and 
took possession of its present comfortable and commodious quarters in 
1867. Tlie idea on wliich it was founded is very well expressed in its 
name, — that of interesting and uniting the young in efforts to benefit 
those of their own age who are needy and pecoliasly exposed to tempta- 
tion. Its wards are of all ages up to fiifteen years. Though chiefly 
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m&DRgcd and supported by Unitarians, it disclaims all sectarian bias in 
its aim and work, and it extends its charities to both sexes and all races. 
The Home is designed for temporary refuge rather than permanent resi- 
dence. Relief Is often afforded to children of destitute parents at their 
own homes, and many children, especially infants, are provided with 
places without entering the institution walls. Payment for the boai'd of 
children is never required, though occasionally something is received on 
this account, and the legal surrender of children is not exacted as a con- 
dition precedent to relief. One branch of the mission^s work is to care 
temporarily for children while their parents are unable to do so. The 
period of residence at the Home is, in all cases, as short as is deemed 
consistent with a suitable disposition of the children, the endeavor being 
to put them, as soon as possible, into families where they will receive 
proper care and nurture, and be within reach of the personal supervision 
of the officers of the institution. This supervision is thought to be more 
efficient than indenture would be in securing such treatment of the chil- 
dren put out as is desired. The practice of sending children out West 
has been given up. The institution is one of the best known and most 
wisely managed Homes in Boston, and commands the entire confidence 
of many generously disposed persons. The resident missionary is Rev. 
Joseph £. Barry ; he and his wife have been connected with the institu- 
tion from tlie day of its organization, and to their labors a large part of 
its success is due. The other missionaries are Miss Frances A. Ewer and 
Rev. I. F. Waterhouse, — the latter of whom retires from service at the 
end of the present year. The board of managers consists of twelve per- 
sons, with Henry P. Kidder as President^ William Crosby as Vice-Presi- 
dent^ Rev. Samuel B. Cruft as Secretary^ and Henry Pickering as Treas- 
urer, The current expenses of the mission average about $8,000 annu- 
ally, though during the past year they reached the sum of |S,400. The 
last annual report shows receipts of about $3,300 from Sunday schools, 
societies and individuals ; of about $2,600 from the income of a perma- 
nent fund ; and of $2,500 in legacies from three estates. There are at the 
Home, usually, about 20 children. The average number cared for annu- 
ally is in the neighborhood of 200. During the period of its existence, 
the mission has had charge of about 6,600 different children, of whom it 
is judged by Mr. Barry that not less than SO per cent have turned out 
reasonably well. 

The Church Home for Orphan and Destilule Children, Boston, originated 
with members of Grace Church in 1843, was founded as an institution in 
1855, and incorporated in March, 1858. It now occupies comfortable 
buildings on N Street, in South Boston, that will readily accommodate 
100 children. The institution is controlled by the Protestant Episcopal 
churches of Boston, and was regularly enrolled last year as one of the 
charities of the diocese. No child under four years of ago is admitted to 
the Home, as its ftmds are not yet sufficient to provide a nursery for 
infants. Boys over six and girls over eight are not received, unless by 
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spocial voto of the managers. No child is received except on agrccmoat 
that it shall remain at least one year. Children not claimed within six 
months ailer the expiration of the time for which thej are admitted, are 
considered and thenceforth treated as having been given up to the Home. 
The moral and religious training of the institution is in accordance with 
the usages of the Episcopal Church. Children who are able and old 
enough to do so, attend the public schools of the city ; those not so attend- 
ing are instructed at the Home by an assistant matron ; such as are not 
too young attend service at the parish church every Sunday. A consid- 
erable proportion of the children received at the institution ultimately go 
back to their parents or near relatives. The managers endeavor to pro- 
vide for boys about the time they become twelve years of age, but in 
many cases find it exceedingly difficult to do so, and accordingly look 
forward to the lime when they may be able to establish a branch of their 
work in the country, where the boys for whom suitable homes are not 
found may be put at manual labor under judicious discipline and protec- 
tion. Provision for girls who are ready to go out is more easily made. 
Boys are indentured until the age of twenty-one, and girls to tlie age of 
eighteen. The institution now has its full number of 100 children ; the 
average number for the past few years has been 90. The amount 
received for board annually is but a trifling sum. The permanent fund 
of the Hume amounts to nearly $28,000. The yearly expenses of the insti- 
tution — about $11,500 — are in part met by the income of its funds, and in 
part by individual gifts, annual subscriptions, and collections in the 
churches. The bishop of the diocese is permanent president of the board 
of council, c6nsistiug of eighteen gentlemen, one-third of whom are 
rectors of churches, and Mrs. Richard S. Fay is President, and Mrs. 
Charles Mason is Secretary, of the board of managers, which consists of 
twenty-five ladies. 

The Association for the Protection of Destitute Roman Catholic Children 
in Boston occupies a Home on tlie comer of Harrison Avenue and Con- 
cord Street. The association was incoi*porated in June, 1864, and began 
its work early in July of that year. The present Home is a recently con- 
structed brick building, consisting of a central portion and two wings, 
costing, with the land on which it is situated, about $150,000, and having 
ample accommodations for 225 children. One wing is devoted to boys 
and the other to girls, while the domestic department is in the central 
portion. In each wing are large associated dormitories, play-rooms and 
school-rooms. Ten Sisters of Chanty without pay manage the affairs of 
the bouse, and have the care and instruction of children while there. 
Catholic observances and forms of worship prevail at the Home, and the 
great majority of its inmates are of that faith, but there is no exclusion of 
children on account of creed. Boys from three to ten years of age, and girls 
of two years and upwards, are admitted, but none are received who have 
parents able to support them, and there is no charge for board or instruc- 
tion, though gifts are accepted from parents or friends, as from other 
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charitably disposed persons. Towns occasionally board piiupor-children 
there at about two dollars per week. Sarrendor of children in legal form 
to the association is not required, except in cases where tnmble is likely 
to ensae from the want of full control. Inmates are retained until taken 
away by friends or parents, or until provision can be made for them in 
suitable families, except that boys are not kept long after thoy become 
ten years old, but are then placed in the House of the Angel Guardian, or 
some similar institution, unless other provision outside the Home can be 
made. Places for children are j^nerally found by pastors of churches, 
sometimes by overseers of the poor, and parties recommending places 
are expected to look after those who go to occupy them. No system of 
Tisitation, or regular report as to the condition of the children placed out, 
has been instituted by the Home, but the superintendent investigates the 
case of every child about whom any question or complaint arises, and the 
institution keeps as full a record as possible of each child's histor}-. The 
average annual expenses of the association are now in the neighborhood 
of |1G,000, this sum including tlie interest on a mortgage of $50,000 with 
which the Home is still burdened. Towanls tlie funds necessary to carry 
on the work, an annual collection in the Catholic churches of the city 
yields about |2,000, while the superintendent solicits something like 
13,000 ; entertainments at the Home realize an average of $5,000 more, 
and the balance of what is required comes from bequests, individual 
gills, and miscellaneous sources. Mr. Bernard Cullen has been Superifi' 
Undent of the Home during nearly the whole period of its existence, and 
besides attending to his duties there, he visits the city courts and prisons 
to take charge of such suitiible cases as may be found. The Home 
receives from 400 to 500 children yearly ; has an average of from 190 
to 200 inmates ; and has cared for about 8,000 since it was established. 
The corporation has Very Rev. P. F. Lyndon for its Presidenl, and James 
Havey for its Secretary, 

The TarpTrary Jlome for the Destitute^ Boston, is a charity that was 
organized in December, 184C, by Rev. James Freeman Clarke and mem- 
bers of his church, acting in conjunction with Mr. John Augustus and 
Mrs. Eliza Gamaut. One of its original objects was to provide a shelter 
for friendless youn<r women of small means coming to the city in search 
of employment. Very little however has been done in this direction 
since the first few years of its existence, and the society now devotes 
itself to the care of children who have no one else to care for them, or 
whose parents are under some temporary disability which obli^rcs them 
to ask aid for their little ones. It was incorporated in February, 1852, 
has a small invested fund, and owns and occupies the buildings at 1 and 
2 Pine Place. Several of the Protestant denominations of tlio city are 
represented in its management, and Mrs. Anne S. Gwynne has been 
Matron of the Home since 1849, with Miss C. P. Ray as AMtstant since 
1857. Children of both sexes are admitted to the Home, irrespective of 
creed or nationality or color, though none are received for whom board 
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can be paid, and boys older than nine years are not desired. Surrender 
of children is not required as a condition of admission. The Home 
maintfiins a daily school and g^ves iostruction to its inmates. Effort is 
made to get children into good families as soon as possible, and very few 
of those admitted remain at the Home more than a year or so. The 
mana<;crs do not experience much difficulty in finding places for girls. 
For the larger boys it is not so easy to provide. The department for 
infants was opened about five years ago, and the matron and managers 
believe it has saved many lives. From^ thirty to forty infants are placed 
out for adoption every year. Parents or relatives who put children into 
the Home can remove them whenever able to give them suppoit again. 
Persons taking children can return them at any time if they do not 
prove sMtisfiictory, and the managers remove them from place whenever 
they think such a course advisable. The society endeavors to keep 
watch of all who. are placed out so long as they need its care. The 
number received annually is about 200; the average number at the 
Home is about 35 ; and more than 5,000 have been admitted since it was 
established. The annual expenses are between $5,500 and $6,500, and it 
is chiefly supported by individual gifts and annual subscriptions, with 
contributions of clothing and supplies from benevolent organizations. 
John Avers is President^ and S. Parker Blake, Jr., is Secretary, of the 
organization, and the board of managers consists of twelve ladies and 
twelve gentlemen. 

The Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers was organized and 
incorponited in March, 1865, and the present superintendent and 
directors were among those most interested in its establishment. The 
general object of the corporation is the care and support of children 
suffering from poverty or neglect, and it admits to its Home such 
children of any age, and from any place, if they are sound in body and 
mind, without restriction as to color or creed. The Home is more or 
less cordially supported by churches of nearly every Protestant denom- 
ination, and professes to be entirely unscctarian in character, though 
children coming under its control are not placed in Catholic families. 
First and last it has taken a considerable number of boys and girls from 
poor-houses and county farms. Legal surrender is required of all for 
whom it is desired that tlie instittuion should provide places. Besides 
children of this class, the Home gencriJly has a few inmates whom it 
temporarilj' boards at from one to two dollars per week, as well as a 
few whom it keeps free of cost duiing tlie temporary disability of 
parents and friends, and though tlicse children must conform to tlie rules 
of the estiiblishment while they remain llierein, they can be withdrawn 
at any time by their natural or legal guardians. Children within the 
control of the Home are placed out whenever the management considers 
them fit to leave, there being no established rule as to the length of time 
they shall stay at the institution. " We have a visiting agent who spends 
much time in the examination of homes ; wherever we place children 
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we invite local agents to look after tiioir welfare, and to report to us at 
proper intervals as to their condition; Uirongh these agencies we are 
constantly informed al>dut the children who have gone ont.** The 
aver.ige cost of the worlc done by the corporation has been aboat 
$25,000 per year. This sum indodes not only the expense of what is 
done at the Home, bat also the annual care of some two hundred 
families outside, the printing of a monthly paper, and tlie salaries of 
two missionaries laboring among the poor. The greater part of the 
money required is obtained by contributions solicited from churches in 
sympathy with the aims and worlc of the Home. The institution is out 
of debt on its buildings, and has about $10,000 invested as a permanent 
fund. The Home has cared for about 4,100 children since it was o|)ened, 
and now has an average monthly number of about 100. Its buildings 
are in Baldwin Place, leading out from 126 Salem Street, Boston. Rev. 
R. G. Toles has been Suj^erinUndenl of the Home fjrom the beginning. 
The board of directors has J. Warren Merrill as PresidetU, William 6. 
Brooks, Jr., as Treasurer, and Pliny Nickorson as Secretary, 

The House of the Oood Shepherd^ Boston, was organized in May, 1SG7, 
incorporated in March, 1870, and owes its foundation largely to Bishop 
Williams, who provided its first site and supplied its early need?*. It is 
especially devoted to the reformation of fallen girls, the reclamatiDu of 
those addicted to drunkenness, the preservation of young girls peculiarly 
exposed to temptation, and the care of wayward and neglected children. 
Boys are not received. A considerable proportion of its inmates are 
either orphans or half-orphans, while many still more unfortunate are 
the children of bad parents. Though managed by the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, and chiefly supported by those of the Catholic faith, it 
knows no creed, color, or nationality in respect to its work. **It is 
enough to have been unfortunate and to be willing to attempt to reform.^ 
Except in rare cases children less than ten years old are not ad:iiitted. 
While at the institution all are obliged to conform to its rules, and during 
their stay none are permitted to leave tlie inclosure. There is no fixed 
period of detention, the girls being at liberty to remain as long as they 
or their friends desire, but save in a few cases of incorrigible children, 
none depart till they are claimed by those who placed them there, or are 
provided with good homes or suitable situations. The institution first 
occupied a house in Allen Street, Boston, then went to larger quarters on 
Shirley Street, Rozbury, and in August, 1871, removed to its present 
location, 1485 Tremont Street, Boston, a short distance from the Brook- 
line boundiiry. There it has an excellent estate of about nine acres, on 
which has been erected a four-story brick building, calculated to accom- 
modate from 150 to 175 inmates. The Sisters not in constant supervision 
of those under their charge occupy the old mansion house on Uie grounds. 
Toward the cost of the now structure the State, in 1870, made a grant of 
$10,000. The main building is warmed by steam, which is also used in 
the kitchen and laimdry, and furnishes the power for sewing-machines. 
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The Sisters and the inmates of the honse do a great deal of work for out- 
side parties. The whole number of girls t^eceived is over 1,000; the 
average monthly number of lato is about 200. The institution is now so 
full that the utmost watchfulness is required on the part of the Sisters, 
who are vciy anxious to enlarge their buildings, that thej may classify 
the inmates and separate the younger girls from their older and more 
vicious companions. The avemge amount expended is from 1 18,000 to 
$20,000 per annum, a large part of which is realized from work done in 
the House. Among the officers of the corporation are Archbishop 
Williams, President^ and Bernard Foley, Treaaurtr. 

The Boston Asylum and Farm School is situated on Thompson's Island, 
in Dorchester Bay. The Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys originated in 
1813 and was incorporated in 1814, having for its object the care and 
protection of destitute orphans. The Proprietors of the Boston Farm 
School were organized in 1832 and incorporated in 1833, their definite 
purpose being to provide for children exiK>sod to vice. These two socie- 
ties were united and incorporated under tlie present name in 1835. 
Thompson's Island wsis bought in 1833, and the school buildings were 
completed in the following year; the island contains about 160 acres of 
land, and the buildings, which are located on its highest part, will 
accommodate over 100 boys. The institution receives only indigent or 
morally exposed children, whom it aims by a judicious and watchful 
course of training to save from the crimes for which houses of refor- 
mation are estiblished, and to build up into useful and exemplary man- 
hood. The inmates are of two classes; viz., those partially boarded by 
parents or friends, and those fully surrenderad to the corporation. Boys 
under the al)solute control of the managers are indentured or placed in 
families during minority as occasion offers. Alx)ut two-thirds of those at 
the institution are either orphans or half-orphans. From ten to twenty 
are admitted per year, the average age at admission being under twelve 
years, and the average age of tliose now in the school being about thir- 
teen years. Among the lads received are some who have passed a por- 
tion of their earlier years in other charitable institutions of the city. All 
are regularly instructed in the branches of education suitable to boys of 
their age, and those who are old enough work on the farm a certain part 
of the time. Nearly all the vegetables used in the school are raised on 
the farm, and something of an income is derived from the sale of prod- 
uce. The insolated position of the institution prevents the intrusion 
of outside interests among the boys, and materially aids the corporation 
in carrying out its purposes for their training. The school has main- 
tained a high character during the whole period of its existence, and 
many of its graduates are men of standing and influence in the commu- 
nity. The average number of boys there is about 95, and the expenses 
are from $16,000 to $18,000 annually. The establishment is supported by 
rents, the income of funds, gills, payments for board, and subscriptions. 
W. A. Morse is Superintendent of the institution, and the school has two 
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or three teachers. The board of managers consists of sixteen gentlemen, 
witli J. Ingcrsoll Bowdttch as President^ Theodore Lyman as Vice-FreH- 
detU^ and George L. Deblois as Stereiary. 

The House of the Angel Guartlrin, Boston, was establiJihed in 1851 and 
incorporated in April, 1S53. Its earliest and most efficient promoters 
were the Rev. George F. Haskins and his assistant, Mr. Cornelius Murphy, 
of wliose joint efforts for poor boys this institution is to a great extent 
the outgrowth. Father Haskins made it the chief object of his life for 
twenty years, and at varioas times contributed to its support not less than 
t^),600. The general control of the institution is vested in a board of 
trustees, but the direct management is in the hands of ten Brothers of 
Charity who reside there, llev. Bnither Justinian being Superior of the 
House. The classes of children admitted are orphans, half-orphans, and 
destitute, neglected and wayward boys, no distinction being made as to 
color, nationality, denomination, or condition, though nearly all its 
inmates are of the Catholic faitli. Girls are not received at all. The 
control of destitute on)hans committed to the House is required. About 
half the inmates have relatives or friends who pay eight or ten dollars 
per month toward their msiintenance. The institution is botli a school 
and a reformatory, and receives boys from all parts of the country, hav- 
ing a favorable and wide-spread rcputition in the Catholic Church. The 
children who come into control of the House, are provided for until suffi- 
ciently instructed to earn thuir own living, when they are adopted into 
good and approved families. Homes are found mainly through the 
agency of the Catholic clergy, whose recommendation is required for 
those desiring to adopt. The institution claims noteworthy success in 
reforming wayward boys and providing homes for its pupils. Its 
expenditures for the last three years have averaged about |2C,5(K) annu- 
ally, and iu receipts'125,500. It is supported by the fees received for 
boarders, charitable gifts, and the proceeds of public entertainments 
given by those taught there. It has a monthly average of about 200 
inmates. Since it was organized G,196 boys have come under its care, 
many of whom would otherwise have been a source of expense to the 
State, from which the institution some years ago received grants amount- 
ing t(t $1,000. Owing to the depression of industries the House has now 
a smaller proportion of paying, and a larger proportion of non-paying, 
inmates than ever before, and is not only much distressed for means in 
consequence, but is unable to employ nil its capabilities in the work of 
eduaition and reform. The institution is located at 85 Vernon Street, 
Boston Highlands, and occupies a brick structure in the form of a square 
surrounding a court, in the rear of which is a spacious and well-provided 
recreation ground. The building contains ample scho.d-rooms, dining- 
rooms, dormitories, a chapel, gyrouaMium, etc, and will accommodate 
800 boys. There is probably no lietter regulated establishment of its 
kind in New England, and the Superior attributes what success has 
attended his efforts, to the iaot that their work is done bj a religious 
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brotherhood specially fitted for it, who devote their lives to the labor 
without hope of worldly recompense. 

The Boston CkUdreiCs Friend Society^ organized in 1833 and incorpo- 
rated in 183i, has its quarters in a brick house, 48 Rutland Street, Boston, 
which it has occupied for the last twenty-eight years. The object of the 
society is to provide a home for the reception, care and education of des- 
titute children, to be admitted either on surrender or as boarders, till 
suitable provision can be made for them. The special features of the 
institution are that it receives children under three years of age for per- 
manent care, and that it oflfers a temporary home to children whose 
parents are not able to support them entirely but still wish to do what 
they can in that direction. The society is Protestant in the faith of its 
officers and members, but not denominational either in its management 
or beneficiaries. Boys are admitted from the age of eighteen months to 
eight years ; girls from the age of eighteen months to twelve years ; 
none but those sound in body and mind being received, however. 
The institution requires full control of all children connected with it; 
those not surrendered can be withdrawn at any time on full payment 
for board. The charge for boarders is from a dollar and a half to two 
dollars per week. The nursery for children under three years of age is 
a recent feature of the society^s work, and its success has more than jus- 
tified the expectations of the managers ; there have constantly been as 
many infants as could be accommodated, and frequently applications for 
admission to this department have of necessity been refused. Children 
surrendered to the Home are given in ado])tion at as early an age as 
suitable opportunity presents itself; otherwise an effort is made to find 
places for boys by the time they are ten years old, while girls generally 
remain till they are twelve, and in exceptional cases till tliey are sixteen 
or even eighteen. All go out on trial for a month or two befora final 
disposition is made of the case ; the society intends to keep watch of its 
wards until tliey become eighteen. Not much trouble is experienced in 
finding homes for girls, but the question as to boys is one of some diffi- 
culty. The managers are not able to say how many children have come 
under the care of the society in the forty-three years of its existence ; the 
number for the last ten years has been over 500, and the average number 
now at the Home is about 65. The annual expenses of the institution 
are about $6,000, of which rather more than one-fourth is met by pay- 
ments for board, while one-fifth comes from dividends and interest, and 
the balance from donations and church collections. The affairs of the 
society are managed by a board of twenty ladies, with Mrs. Jonathan A. 
Lane as President, and Mrs. G. B. Putnam as Seerttary, Twelve gentle- 
men constitute an advisory board. 

The Industrial School for Girls was opened at Winchester in Novem- 
ber, 1853 ; incorporated in February, 1855 ; and removed to its present 
location in January, 1859. It oocupies a three-story brick house, built for 
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its own uso, arranged to accommodate thirty girls, and situated on Centre 
Street, in tlie Dorchester district of Boston. It originated with half a 
dozen Boston ladies, who hoped to prevent evil by tailing destitute and 
neglected girls, training them to good conduct, instructing them in house- 
hold labor, and exerting over Ihcm a high moi*al influence. Its inmates 
are of three classes ; viz., orphans or half-orphans, those whose parents are 
temporaiily disabled or overworked, and the daughters of parents able 
to pay something for board though not so situated that they can provide 
a fitting home. For those belonging to the third class payment is 
required at not exceeding eight dollars per month. Preference is given 
to children between the ages of six and ten years. Before any child is 
admitted, her nearest relative or legal guardian must sign a paper of 
surrender, or an agreement to pay board for a specified time, which is 
never less than one year. Girls of settled vicious habits are not received 
on any terms. Those surrendered to the care of the corporation are not, 
as a general rule, allowed to take places outside till they reach the 
age of fillecn, and a few who seem to require special oversight remain 
at the institution till they are eighteen, the aim of the managers being to 
give all a thorough industrial training, so that they may ultimately be 
able to care for themselves. To this end each girl has work of some 
kind that occupies half the day. Three hours of the afternoon are 
given to study in the school-room. Most of the present managers are 
Unitarians in religion, but the school is wholly unsectirian in character. 
Whenever a girl is ready to go out to any service one of the managers is 
made her legal guardian, and thenceforward takes charge of her wages 
and visits her as often as may be necessary to look after her welfare. 
This system of individual guardianship by women of judgment and 
experience, over the girls when they are sent out to make their way in 
the world, is one of the notable features of the school. The average 
number of girls at the institution is about 25 ; the whole number admitted 
since it was opened, nearly 200. The school has real estate to the value 
of about $15,000, and a permanent fund amounting to $40,000. Its yearly 
expenses ate between $5,500 and $6,000; its average annual income 
from investments is $2,500 ; individual gifts <and subscriptions make up 
the deficiency. The institution is managed by fifteen ladies, with Miss 
£• S. Parkman as FreHdetU^ and Miss A. P. Rogers as Secretary. 

The Martin Luiher Orpkatui* Home was established in November, 1870, 
by the AssociatioD of the Evangelical Lutheran Church for Works of 
Mercy, and is situated on the historic Brook Farm, in the West Roxbury 
district of Boston. The fine and valuable property of the association 
was the gift of Mr. Gottlieb F. Burkhardt, who takes an active interest in 
the affairs of the Home, and is treasurer of the corporation. The Home 
is open to the admission of orphans and half-orphans above the age of 
four years, without discrimination as to creed, nationality or color. Full 
oontrol of all children while they remain is required. Two dollars per 
week is paid on behalf of a few inmates. The institution expects to keep 
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children till they reach years of discretion and are able to tiike care of 
themselves, when they are pennitted to learn trades or go out for other 
work, being assured that if compelled by sickness or other misfortune to 
seek a retreat, the Home will gladly open its doors to receive them at any 
time. The yearly expenses are about $2,500, chiefly met by the income 
of the farm, which furnishes employment for all. Since the Home was 
opened it has received 50 children, and now has an average monthly 
number of about SO. In its management the family principle is adopted. 
The intent of those in charge is that a good Christian education shall be 
given each child. The building occupied is a large farm-house. Ray, 
Hermann Fick is PreeiderU of the board of trustees, and Mr. F. £. A. 
Sonne is Superintendent of the Home. 

The St, Vincents Orphan ^9y/tim, Boston, organized in 1832 and incor- 
porated in 1843, occupies brick buildings at the corner of Camden Sti'eet 
and Shawmut Avenne, and is in charge of thiitoen Sisters of Charity, 
with Sister Mary Vincent as Lady Superior, and Hugh Carey as Treasurer 
of ihe board of directors, Hugh O'Brien being Secretary of the board. 
The institution is solely for oi*phans and half-orphans, who are admitted 
without regard to their creed or color. There is a charge of six dol- 
lars per month on account of such as have relatives who arc able to pay. 
The proportion for whom payments are made in this way is nearly one- 
half. Children are under the absolute control of the management while 
they remain at the Asylum. Those there as regular boarders may be 
removed at the option of their guardians. Those who are without 
friends to provide for them, stay at the institution till suitable homes are 
found, or until they are large enough to go out and learn a trade. An 
oversight is kept of these children so long as they require care, and they 
are visited by the Sisters whenever needful, the endeavor of the institu- 
tion being to make them self-supporting, and to train Uiom to load honest 
and useful lives. Children assist in the domestic work of the establish- 
ment, and are taught in the common* branches of education. The 
expenses of tlie Asylum are from $15,000 to $16,000 per year.* So much 
of this sum as does not come from individual gifts and payments for 
board, \^ obtained by means of an annual collection in the Catholic 
churches of Boston. Since tlie institution was established. It has had a 
totiil of about 2,950 children in its care. The yearly admissions are now 
about 100, and the average number is from 200 to 225. The affairs of the 
Asylum are shown by the last annual report to be in a prosi^erous condi- 
tion, though it would bo able to do a larger work if it had more money 
at its command. 

The St. Mary's Infant Asylum and Lying-in Hoftpital was originally 
known as St. Ann's Infant Asylum, and connected with Carney Hospital, 
in South Boston, where it was establislied in January, 18GD, by the 
Sisters of Charity and the Society of St Vincent de Paul. Tho institu- 
tion was incorporated in September, 1874, and since tho summer of that 
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year haa occupied a three-story frame building, at the comer of Bowdoin 
Street and Union Ayonue, in the Dorchester district of Boston, on what 
was formerly known as the Seaver estate, which property was bought 
for the purposes of the Asylum in July, 1874. It receives not only 
orphans and half-orphans, but also children who have been abandoned 
by their parents, these last named constituting by far the larger portion 
of its inmates. It is managed by the Sisters of Charity, with Sister 
Mary as PreHdeni^ and Sister Jane Frances as Becrttary^ and claims to 
be Catholic in the widest signification of that word, taking children 
under four years of age, without distinction of color or religion. Occar 
sionally a child is received for whom friends pay at the rate of two 
dollars a week« but more than two-thirds of all inmates have been sup- 
ported at the expense of the institution. Children are not generally 
retained after they become four years of age. Those for whom homes 
cannot be found, by adoption or otherwise, are transferred to other insti- 
tutions at that age, if not then claimed by parents or fViends. The 
Asylum has received 666 children since it removed to Dorchester, and 
now has an ayerage monthly number of about 60. Its annual expenses 
are from $12,000 to $15,000 per year. Beyond what is received for tlio 
board of children, these are met by gifts, the proceeds of fairs, etc. As 
not much more than half of what was required has been realized during 
the past two years, the institution has a heavy debt for current expenses 
besides that on its real estate. 

The Infant School and Children's Home A»$ociation, founded in 1833, 
incorporated in 1834, and re-incorporated with larger powers in April, 
1869, has its quarters at 36 AusUn Street, in the Cbarlestown district of 
Boston. One branch of its work is to receive and care for children 
during the day whose parents are out at work and have no 'one with 
whom to leave them. Such children are not among the recorded 
inmates. The institution is sustained by all but the Catholic churches 
of the Charlestown portion of the city. Children of both sexes and all 
ages from infancy up are received into the Home, which requires that 
full control of them shall be given while they remain. When parents 
are able they pay board at from four to six dollars per month. Children 
thus boarded may be taken away at any time. Children given to the 
association are kept in the Home until places in suitable families are 
found for them, and the organization keeps watch of those placed out 
till it is satisfied they are in good situations. The operations of the 
society are restricted by the limited accommodations of its Home, which 
it has not the means to enlarge, and consequently it has not been able to 
receive all for whose admission application was made. Preference is 
given to such as belong in Charlestown. Occasionally as many as 
20 are at the Home, though the average number is but about 16. Since 
the reorganisation in 1869, the whole number received is 120, exclusive 
of those who have been cared for by the day. The expenses are between 
$1«600 and $1,600 per year, chiefly provided for by private donations and 
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annual rabscriptions. The association ia managed bj twenty ladies, 
with Mrs, Gastavos V. Hall as President, Mrs. JUchard Frothingham as 
Viee-FresiderU^ and Miss Mary D. Balfour as Secretary, 

The Boston Female Asylum^ now located at 1000 Washington Street, 
founded in 1800 and incorporated in February, 1803, was the first public 
charity projected and established by women in the town of Boston. No 
church supports or controls it. The yearly expenditure is from $14,000 
to tld,0OO. The money mostly comes from the income of invested funds, 
something being derived from annual subscriptions by members of the 
society. The Asylum receives destitute or neglected orphan and half- 
orphan girls between the ages of three and ten years. It asks no pay- 
ment for tlie support of children, and does not admit those known to be 
vicious. Persons placing girls in the Asylum are required to sign a 
paper relinquishing all right and claim to them or their services until 
they are eighteen years of age, and no child thus surrendered can be 
taken out except on the payment of one dollar per week for such time 
as she may have been there. When girls are ready to go out parents or 
relations offering equal advantages have the preference among appli- 
cants, inmates are kept till about the age of fourteen, and are then 
indentured till eighteen, unless taken away by their relatives. Persons 
receiving girls on indenture pay them fifty dollars when their time is 
out The interchange of indenture is required even in the case of 
young girls taken for adoption. Little di£Sculty is experienced in find- 
ing the homes needed. Information of those who leave is obtained by 
correspondence and visits by the matron and managers. A monthly 
committee of two managers makes the necessary purchases for the 
house and attends to applications for the admission and removal of girls. 
The children have regular school hours and are instructed in those 
things suitable to their age and station. The average number of girls in 
the Asylum is between 100 and 110 ; since its organization the institution 
has cared for more than 1,000. The affairs of the Asylum are carried on 
by a board of four officers and twelve managers, all of whom are ladies, 
with Mrs. Ozias Goodwin as First Directress^ and Miss Mary Anne Wales 
as Secretary. 

The Ladies'" American Heme Education Society and Temperance Union, 
formed in 1836 and incorporated in 1860, owns and occupies a brick 
building at 14 Tyler Street, Boston, which will accommodate from SO to 
85 children. The original purpose of the society was to give temporary 
care and instruction to children of poor parents whose daily labors kept 
them from home, but this purpose has undergone some modification in the 
course of years, and the inmates of the Home are now mostly half- 
orphans and children who have intemperate fathers. The institution is 
not sectarian in character; it receives children of both sexes, between 
the ages of three and ten ; and it makes no restriction as to color. For a 
portion of the children payment is made at from fifty cents to two dollars 
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per week, but inability on the part of friends or guardians to pay is no 
bar to the admission of a child. The leg^ surrender of those who are 
received is not required, and the length of time they remain at tlie Home 
▼aries from a month to six or seren years, as they may be removed by 
parents or friends at any time. The annual expenses of the Home are 
now about $5,000, payments for board averaging one-fiilh of this sum. 
The balance of the sum required to meet the yearly bills is mostly 
derived from collections made by soliciting agents. About 8,000 
children have come under the care of the society since it was organized. 
The average number at the Home is now about 80, and Mrs. Nuncy 
Wormell is the Matron in charge. The affairs of the society are in the 
hands of sixteen managers, with Mrs. Sarah £. Dawes as President^ Mrs. 
Philip Holway as Treasurer, and Miss 6. M. Dawson as Secretary, 

The Chiidren'i Home, at Grove Hall, in tiie Dorchester district of 
Boston, is one of the outgrowths of the Consumptives' Home, founded in 
1864, by Dr. Charles Cullis, and established at its present location in 
1S70. The institution has no endowment or invested funds, but is wholly 
supported by voluntary contributions. Persons are admitted to the Con- 
sumptives' Home without regard to nation, creed, or color, and the 
inmates of the Children's Home are the sons and daughters of these 
medical patients. No other children are received. The Home requires 
that the coptrul of all children taken shall be surrendered to it, and will 
care for them till they become of age if no other provision is mode. The 
average number of children there is about 15. Dr. Cullis has general 
charge of the whole work. 

l%e Roxbury Home for Children and Aged Women was established in 
1856, and now occupies an estate on Copeland Street, in the Roxbury 
district of Boston. The design of the society is to provide, at a low rate, 
a home for orphan or half-orphan children, and for old women of small 
means, who have no near kindred to care personally for them. In the 
early days of its existence the Home numbered some children among its 
inmates, but its accommodations are now entirely occupied by aged 
women. The house is not at present suitably arranged for two depart- 
ments, but the managers hope ultimately to provide in some way for 
children. The yearly expenses of the institution are about $4,500, and 
from 16 to 20 old women constitute the family. 

The Avon Place Home, Cambridge, was established in May, 1874, 
through the benevolence of Mr. James Huntington, and organized as a 
corporation in November, 1874. The property made over to trustees 
by Mr Huntington was valued at about $10,000, and the Home is in- 
tended for destitute children found in tiie city of Cambridge. No special 
church controls or supports it Parents or friends sometimes pay a small 
sum per week toward the board of inmates. Many of the children 
admitted are infants ; a majority of them are under six y^rs of age. The 
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whole number received since the Home was opened it abont 86; 
during the past year the average number there has been 15 or 16. 
Those not boarded are surrendered to the Instltntion. The tmstees 
endeavor to find suitable homes for the children when they go out. All 
who are old enough attend the public schools of the city. Children are 
given for adoption when opportunity offers with approved families. The 
board of trustees numbers twelve persons, with Mrs. H. W. Paine as 
President, and Miss I. F. Sanger as Seerelary. Mrs. Emily R. Doe is 
McUron of the Home. The expenses of the institution for the past year 
were about $2,200, the money coming from church contributions, public 
entertainments, the gills of individuals, and other similar sources. 

The Boston ChUdrerCa Aid Society was organized in 1863, and incor- 
porated in 1865, its object being to provide temporary homes for vagrant, 
destitute, and exposed children, and those of tender age under criminal 
prosecution, in the city of Boston and its vicinity. T^e society maintains 
a Home for boys at West Newton, on what is known as Pine Farm, and 
employs an agent in Boston to attend the courts and take lads for the 
institution. A similar home for girls, at Newton Centre, was closed in 
June, 1872. The buildings at Pine Farm are limited in accommodation 
to a family of 80 boys, and the intent of the managers is to keep 
them full at all times. Boys from nine to twelve years of age are the 
ones chosen for admission to the Home ; full control of them t|ll they are 
sixteen is required by the society in all cases. Payment for board is not 
exacted, the institution being wholly charitable ; most of its inmates are 
of the street vagrant class. Boys usually remain at the Home for about 
two years ; places on farms are then found for them if possible. For 
the last two or three years few places have been obtained. Effort is 
made to retain an influence over them after they go out by correspond- 
ence and occasional visits. There is a school at the Home, which all the 
boys attend five hours daily ; three hours daily are given to work, either 
on the farm or about the house. The Home has two printing-presses 
with the necessary type and furniture ; the boys set up and print the 
annual reports and do some job-work. Charles H. Washburn is Super- 
intendent, while his wife is Matron of the institution. The expenses of 
the Home are from $3,800 to $4,000 per annum ; one-fourth of the sum 
comes from invested funds ; g^ifts and the 7early dues of members of the 
society make up the balance. A considerable expenditure must soon be 
made on the buildings of the Home, and the society could put to good use 
much more than is now at its command. Ex-Governor Claflin is iVett- 
dent of the corporation, with Edward Jackson as Treasurer^ and Edward 
W. Hooper as Secretary. 

The Newton Home for Orphan and Destitute Girls was established and 
opened in November, 1872, shortly afler the Boston Children's Aid Sode^ 
discontinued its institution for girls, and the matron of that establishment 
is in charge of tbo new Home. The idea of those most prominent in 
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founding the Home la to Uke girls from five to eleven years of |ige, give 
them an education in the public schools of Newton, train them to ways 
of industry and economy, establish them in good habits and sound prin- 
ciples, qualify them by teaching and practice to do all kinds of house- 
work, and then, when sixteen or eighteen years old, assist them to 
suitable situations in families or at trades. The intent of the directors 
is that each girl shall devote at least a year of her life in the Home to 
practical housekeeping; and one girl, having finished her studies in 
school, entered upon duty as cook and housekeeper last May, and man- 
ages hur department with gratifying skill and economy. Every religious 
society in Newton has in some degree -contributed to the support of the 
Home, and its benefits will be free to girls of the proper age without 
regard to nationally or creed. The special feature of the institution is 
that its inmates attend the public schools, and associate on terms of per- 
fect equality with other Newton children. At present it occupies a leased 
house on the comer of Washington and Hovey streets, but the directors 
hope ultimately to buy this or some other suitable estate, and toward 
that end are accumulating funds as they have opportunity. The family 
of the Home is limited to 20 girls, and at the date of the report 19 
were there. The annual expenses are in the neighborhood of $2,500, 
the money mostly coming from friends in Newton and Boston. Mrs. 
Rebecca R. Pomroy is Superintendent of the Home, with Mrs. Daniel L. 
Furber, Miss Mary C. Shannon, and Nathaniel T. Allen as Directors, and 
Andrew S. March as Treaaurtr, 

The 8L Maryi^s School and Aaylum, Dedham, was incorporated in May, 
1866. The establishment was the gift of Mr. Martin Bates to the Sisters 
of Charity, and is supported by the contributions of the Catholic resi- 
dents of Dedham, whose children receive an education suitable to their 
position in life. The number of pupils in the school is about 120. The 
Sisters have two or three orphan children living with them, for whom 
they expect to make the best provision that they are able. 

The New Bedford Orphane'* Borne was organized in 1840 and incorpo- 
rated in March, 1843. It occupies a building owned by the society at the 
comer of Cove Street and Clark^s Point road, has authority to hold prop- 
erty valued at 9 100,000, and is neither sectarian nor denominational in its 
management or in regard to its beneficiaries. Orphans, half-orphuns and 
destitute children of both sexes are received without regard to race or 
religion,-»girls of from eighteen months to nine years of age, and boyn 
of from eighteen months to seven years of age. Children known to bo 
vicious, or whose influence would be pernicious, are not received tU all. 
Payment for board is neither reqnired nor accepted. Legal control of 
all children taken is obtained, if possible, except in the case of those who 
may be returned to parents or friends at any time. Bo3*s are placed out 
after they reach the age of ten, but girls are retained till they beoome 
twelve, though children of either sex may be adopted at any age. The 
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business /)f admitting children, placing them ont at service, and giving 
them up for adoption, is in charge of a committee of three managers. 
Indentured children are communicated with at least once a year till thej 
become seventeen, when the employer pays the child fifty dollars and 
furnishes a good suit of clothes. Homes in the country are prefen'ed for 
those wlio go out on indenture. The older children of the institution 
attend the public schools of the city. Miss Celia Brett has occupied the 
position of MtUron at the Home for twenty-two years. The average 
number of children is about 80 ; since the opening there have been 
205 in all. Of the whole number gone out, from 90 to 95 per cent, have 
found good homes, and are leading honest lives. The average age of 
those now in the Home is less than six years. The institution has a per- 
manent fund of nearly $63,000, largely the bequest of the late Sylvia Ann 
Howland, and receives something from subscriptions. The average 
expenditure has been about $3,850 for the past five years. The Home is 
managed by a board of seventeen ladies, with Mrs. Wm. C. N. Swift as 
First Direetrcsi, and Mrs. Wm. W. Crapo as Secretary, The direct control 
of affairs is in a committee of two, chosen at each monthly meeting. 
There is an advisory board of ^ve gentlemen, who are consulted on mat- 
ters of finance and whenever important changes are contemplated. 

The Children's Home of Fall River, incorporated in April, 1873, had 
its origin in the union of the Children's Friend Society and the Fall 
Rivur Orphan Asylum, and occupies a comfortable frame building on 
Walnut 8trect. The aim of its managers is to do the work done by the 
two organizations originally occupying the field. Accordingly it is 
undenominational in character, and receives orphaned, abandoned and 
destitute children, over two years of age, of both sexes, without regard to 
color or nationality. For a few of its inmates payment is made at a rate 
not exceeding one dollar and a half per week. None are taken for less 
than a year. The managers expect to have entire control of all children 
while they remain connected with the Home. Generally those surren- 
dered to the care of the institution remain in it till they are twelve years 
of age, when they are placed by indenture in the best homes that can be 
found for them. Children may be taken out for adoption at an earlier 
age. The managers endeavor to give or secure to all a good common 
education, and train them to do such work as children of their age are 
able to perform. Persons taking children from the Home are required to 
report in writing at least once a year as to their conduct and condition. 
The President of the corporation is J. M. Aldrich, while Miss P. H. Gif- 
ford is Corresponding Secretary, and Miss Mary Wright is Matron of the 
Home. The two organizations from the union of which this one was 
formed, had been in existence about four years, and in that time cared for 
130 children. Since it was established the Children's Home has admitted 
75, and the average monthly number of its inmates is now about 35. Its 
annual expenses are in the neighborhood of $<l,000, and the money to 
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meet tbem is obtained by fairs, concerts, church contribations, personal 
solicitation, and other similar methods. 

Tke Beametik^s Orphan and ChiUiren''i Friend Bodeiy^ Salem, organised 
in 1839 and incorporated in 1841, occupies for its Home a three-story 
dwelling-hoose, at 7 Carpenter Street, which will accommodate about SO 
children. The management is in the hands of nineteen ladies, with Mrs. 
£. M. Proctor as PrtHdtnt^ Miss Ellen A. Brown as Secretary^ and Miss 
Margaret Barrows as Matron of the Home. At present no child under 
three, and no boy over seven, is admitted to the institution ; otherwise 
the benefits of the Home are extended to all children, except those whose 
extreme waywardness would make them an injury to the family. The 
society expects the full control of children surrendered to its care. 
Parents placing children in the Home are, if able to do so, required to 
pay a small sum, perhaps one dollar per weelE, toward their support 
Boys having reached the age of seven years, are returned to their natural 
guardians, if no place in a good family can be found. Girls may remain 
at the Home until they become eighteen, though most of them go out 
. before reaching that age. The society makes strong endeavors to find 
suitable homes for those who come into its care, and keeps itself informed 
by visiting and correspondence as to the welfare of those placed out. 
The amount expended in its work is from $2,500 to $3,000 per annum, the 
funds being derived from the yearly subscriptions of membei-s and the 
income of the invested capital. The Home has received 420 children 
since it was opened, and has an average monthly number of about 20. 
It is entirely undenominational in its character, and makes no distinction 
of class in its beneficiaries. 

The City Orphan Asylum of Salem was established in 1866 and incor- 
porated in 1871. It occupies the handsome brick building at 91 Lafay- 
ette Street, which was finished in 1875, has large grounds attached, and 
is in every respect well suited to its purposes. It is in charge of seven 
Sisters of Charity, commonly called Grey Nuns, with Sister Mary as Fres* 
ideni of the corporation, and receives children of both sexes, without 
regard to the nationality or religious views of their parents or friends. 
Ability to pay for support is not a condition of admission, though pay- 
ment is made for a portion of those received. Boys not taken away by 
relatives or friends, are placed out at or before they reach the age of 
twelve years ; girls are kept as long as they require care, and are taught 
to do all kinds of domestic work. The arerage number of children at 
the Asylum is about 85 ; since it was established it has received a total of 
890. The institution has no invested fhnds. Its expenses are between 
$5,000 and $6,000 annually. The Sisters earn a portion of this sum by 
needle-woric and other industries, and something is received for care and 
support; otherwise the Asylum relies on the generosity of charitably 
disposed persons for what money it needs. 
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TAe St. Peter's School, Lowell, was organized in March, 1865, and 
occupies buildings at 39 Appleton Street, which have recently been 
enlarged. Though the institution is in charge of the Sisters of Chariot 
its operations are not restricted by denominational lines, but it receives 
orphaned and neglected girls without regard to race or religious teach- 
ing. Boys are not admitted to the school. The legal control or sur- 
render of children taken is neither required nor claimed. In some 
instances parents or friends contribute to the support of children, but the 
amount is seldom sufficient to meet the expense on their account. The 
institution retains the care of children till they are removed by friends, 
able to earn their own living, or are provided with comfortable homes. 
No systematic oversight of them is attempted after they go out, but the 
Sisters are ready to give counsel whenever it is needed. The Sisters 
believe they have been on the whole quite successful in thetr work. 
Since the School was established 175 girls have been under its care. 
During the past year it had charge of 65, of whom 35 were supported 
wholly by charity, while about $1,300 was received on account of the 
others. The average number is between 45 and 50. The annual expend- 
iture is now from $6,000 to $6,500. Fairs and public entertainments of 
various kinds are relied on to meet what is not supplied by the donations 
of friends and the payments for board. The institution maintains a small 
evening school for the benefit of such female operatives in the mills of 
the city as choose to attend. 

The Protectory of Mary ImmacuUUe, Lawrence, was established in 
18G8, incor]K)rated in 1875, and is managed by nine Sisters of Charity, 
Sister Hickey being Snpcrioresa and President of the corporation. Us 
chief object is the care and education of orphans, but it also provides a 
home for aged and destitute men and women, and furnishes a refuge to 
servant girls sick or out of employment. The yearly expenses of the 
institution as a whole are between $6,000 and $7,000, and its inmates at 
the date of the report were 87 children, 23 women, and 6 servant girls. 
The funds are provided by the gifts of the charitable and the earnings of 
the Sisters. There is a debt of $17,000 on the property of the institution. 
Boys admitted to the Home are placed out at about the age of twelve. 
Girls are kept as long as they require care, and receive instruction in all 
kinds of domestic work. The Sisters endeavor to train all the children 
in such a way that they will become honest and uselul members of the 
communities in which they live. About three-fourths of the persons 
under care at any given time are children. 

The Worcester Children's Friend Society was organized and incor- 
porated in January, 1849, and occupies a pleasant and commodious wood 
dwelling-house on the comer of Main and Benefit streets, Worcester, the 
entire property being valued at something like $25,000. All the religious 
societies of the city except the Catholic are represented in the manage- 
ment of the institution, which receives destitute and orphan children of 
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both 86X68 between the agei of two and twelre yean without regard to 
color or origin. Speaking generally, the inmates of the Home are of two 
cla88es,^tho8e coounitted by indenture to the charge of the managers, 
and those placed in their care sabject to removal by parents or friends. 
Endre control of all is required while they remain, but only those indent- 
ured are absolutely surrendered. The larger proportion of the children 
come a8 boarders, or for temporary care and training ; from one dollar 
and a half to two dollars per week is the price paid by those who are 
able to pay. Children surrendered to the institution are given for adop- 
tion but are never bound out ; at as early an age as may be practicable 
they are placed in the best homes that can be found. Those not satisfac- 
torily placed are changed at the option of the managers. Boys are 
expected to remain in good places till they are twenty-one and girls till 
they are eighteen. That children shall have a good education in the 
common branches of study, is a requisite in all cases. Those connected 
with the institution who are old enough, attend the public schools of the 
city, while the younger ones, and such as are infirm, receive instruction 
at the Home. The matron and managers endeavor to make the institu- 
tion a home in the largest and best sense, and esteem it a pleasure rather 
than a duty to keep watch over those who go out from its walls. Since 
it was opened it has cared for more than 800 children, and been success- 
Ail beyond its hopes in providing for them. The average monthly num- 
ber is 82. The annual expenses are now in the neighborhood of $4,000, 
derived in part from the income of invested funds and from payments of 
board, and in part from church collections and individual gifts and sub- 
scriptions. Miss Tamerson White has been Matron of the home from 
the second year of its existence. The society is managed by a board of 
thirty ladies, with Mrs. Mary W. Brown as First Dirtctrest^ Mrs. Edward 
Earle as Second Direetresi^ and Mrs. Nelson Wheeler as Secretary, 

The Springfield Home for Friendless Women and Children was estab- 
lished in February, 1865, and organized under its charter in March, 1866. 
The institution is not denominational in character, every church in 
Springfield having a right to representation in its management, and all 
but the Catholic taking part therein. This report confines itself to facts 
about the children's branch of the Home. Boys t>ver eight years of age 
are not admitted, but girls are received up to the age of fourteen. Nearly 
one-third of the admissions are of infants under two. A large majority 
of the inmates are orphans or half-orphans, but the benefits of the insti- 
tution are not confined to this class. Children are taken to board at the 
rate of one doUar and a half per week when paid for by the father, and 
one dollar per week when paid for by a widowed or deserted mother, 
these children being subject to removal at any time. Parents do not 
usually provide clothing for children put into the Home. There is no 
fixed period for the retention of inmates. The great object of the 
managers is to fit them for places, and then to find the places for which 
they are fitted The agencies through which the institution works are 
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its nuuwgen and friendst sad as ft reoehres diOdrao from most of tiM 
large towns in the western part of the State, it has a wide circle of 
aoqoaintances on whom to call for aid. Persons desiring to adopt 
children are allowed to take them on trial for three months, at the end 
of which time legal papers are execoled if ereiything is foond sati^ 
factory. It is required that girls placed in families shall be trained to 
household duties. All children put out from the institution must receire 
such advantages from schooling as are suitable to their age and abilities. 
Any child found in an unsuitable place is remored to another or tsken 
back to the Home. A committee of the managers is required to keep a 
watchful luiowledge of all who are out, visit them when necessary or 
practicable, and report from time to time as to their situation and proe- 
pects. The institution has received grants from the State amounting in 
the aggregate to flOJXK). The average number of children there is 
about 40; since the Home was organised it has cared for about 600. The 
annual cost of supporting it is not far from $4,000. Since the State 
ceased giving a yearly grant, it has been sustained by contributions, 
which come not only from citizens of Springfield, but also to some 
extent from those of the neighboring towns. The Home for children 
now occupies a substantial brick building on Buckingham Street, 
erected in 1871 at a cost of $16,000, which has accommodations for 
about 75 inmates and their attendants. The institution is managed by a 
board of thirty ladies, with an advisory board of seven gentiemen, Mrs. 
William Rice being PreHdenl^ Mrs. Josiah Hooker, Ckrk^ and Mrs. John 
R. Hixon, Corruponding Secretary, 

The Eauee of Providence occupies a long two-stoiy brick buOding on 
Dwigfat Street, in the city of Holyoke, and was established in 1873 by 
Eev. P. T. Harkins, pastor of St Jerome^s Catholic Church in that place. 
It receives and cares for orphans, half-orphans and neglected children, 
without regard to sex, age, color or religion ; is under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Springfield, and managed by the Sisters of Charity, with 
Sister Mary Howard as Superioress. Parents or friends who can do so 
are required to pay six dollars per month for the support of children, 
and each Catholic pastor pays the expense of all going to the Home 
from his parish who are without parents, or whose parents or fHends are 
not able to support them. The institution does not require tiie absolute 
control of all children whom it receives. Those taken are retained till 
they are able to support themselves or till suitable homes are found for 
them. The Sisters find it difficult to provide for children in families that 
will send them to school, and refuse to give them to persons who will 
not do this for children who are under fourteen years of age. The 
average monthly number is about 60 ; since it was established the House 
has received 176. The expenses of the past year were about $4,440. 
Beyond what is received for board and parish support, the expenses are 
met by charitable donations. 
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Hie New England Oouniry Eome far Orpham and Hameleaa Children^ 
at WinohendoD, was incorporated in June, 1876, and opened on the 26Ui 
of Aa^^st following, though worlc toward the establishment of the insti- 
tntion began as early as December, 1873. The estate consists of a farm 
of 80 acres, with buildings that will accommodate 36 children. Toward 
the founding and support of the Home between $7,000 and $8,000 have 
been contributed by a large number of churches and persons in Worces- 
ter County and the valley of the Connecticut River. The originator of 
the enterprise was the Rev. David A. Mack, who had previously estab- 
lished a similar institution at Franklin, New Hampshire. What degree 
of success the Winchendon Home will attain under his management can* 
not yet be foreseen. At one time he had about 20 children in his care, 
but the number now there is not so large. 



StatisUca and Comment. 

The foregoing statements show that there are 82 priyate 
institutions in the Commonwealth for the care and support of 
destitute and neglected children , though the accommodations 
of one are at present wholly devoted to aged women, while 
the means of another are mostly used in maintaining a day 
school, and another limits its charity to children of certain 
persons now or heretofore under medical treatment. Boys 
only are admitted to 3, and girls only to 6, while 22 receive 
children of both sexes. All of them more or less explicitly 
profess to be unsectarian in respect to their beneficiaries, 
though 10 are controlled by those who belong to the Catholic 
Church, while 22 are managed by persons of the Protestant 
faith. Boston has 18 of the whole number; Newton and 
Salem, 2 each; Cambridge, Dedham, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Fall River, New Bedford, Worcester, Springfield, Holyoke 
and Winchendon, 1 each. The expenses of the whole body of 
institutions are stated to be in the neighborhood of $225,000 
per annum, and they report that in the aggregate something 
like an ayerage of 2,000 children are under care. 

Ctnly three of the institutions appear to reeeiye children 
brought before the courts for trial, the aggregate number of 
this class of inmates at any time being quite small. Undoubt- 
edly a considerable proportion of the other children are sayed 
from coming before the courts by going into an institution 
JQtt as the authorities are about to arrest them, and probably 
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more than half of them would altimately be subjects for 
reformatory custody and discipline if allowed to run at large 
amid the temptations of the world. That some of those who 
have been received into one or another of these asylums do 
finally get before the courts and are committed to a reforma- 
tory, is a fact of general knowledge, though it is not possible 
to present any statistics bearing on this point. And it is also 
a fact of some consequence that the readiness with which one 
or two institutions receive children from anywhere, without 
particular inquiry and record as to their history and relatives, 
subjects the State in the end to considerable expense for their 
maintenance as paupers. 

Specific criticism as to the work of the institutions and the 
disposition of the children that enter them does not seem to 
be within my province at the present time. Unquestionably 
the several boards of management are acting conscientiously 
in their respective fields of labor, and trying to do as well as 
they can with the material that comes into their hands for 
furtherance towards honorable and self-supporting manhood 
and womanhood. Unquestionably, also, much of this mate- 
rial is of poor quality. Probably a majority of the children 
are of fair natural capacity, but in many of them the tenden- 
cies to evil have received an unusual development, while those 
to good have been stunted or neglected, and therefore the 
work of reclamation must be slow and difiicult. 

A few of the institutions have funds yielding an income 
which forms a considerable item in the yearly statement of 
receipts, but the larger proportion of them live and do their 
work by means of gifts in money or supplies from individuals 
or societies, being simply the almoners of those who are so 
situated that they cannot well dispense their own charities. 
Presumably those thus contributing to the support of the 
institutions are on the whole well enough satisfied with \he 
use that is made of their bounty, and yet there is reason to 
believe that a looseness of management characterizes some 
of these homes that would not be tolerated in private business 
affairs. Several of them are so burdened with debt that the 
payment of interest on mortgages materially diminishes their 
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facilities for doing the work they have undertaken to perform, 
but all those thus circumstanced are laboring in the hope and 
faith that when the present depression has passed away money 
will be furnished to meet their exigencies. Meantime the 
needs of homelesss childhood are so appealing and urgent 
that the institutions are struggling along as best they may till 
more prosperous seasons dawn. 

One of the points that would demand early consideration 
in any thorough inquiry as to the methods of these homes and 
asylums relates to the means adopted to give an industrial 
training to the children coming under their care. Institution 
life in its best estate is but a poor substitute for family life, 
and it is a very meagre affair indeed when it does no mofe 
than give food and clothing, neglecting the weightier matters 
of such teaching as looks to self-subsistence, and such train- 
ing as furnishes the moral stamina on which success in life 
depends. Careful examination of the yearly and special 
reports that have come to hand gives the impression that only 
a portion of these institutions take any particular pains to 
train their inmates to the habit of intelligent and vigorous 
industry. There is danger on the one hand that the child 
will find the asylum which receives him and enters his name 
on its books, hardly more than a halting place on the down- 
ward ways of poverty ; while on the other hand it is to be 
feared that he may come to regard an institution of some 
kind as his proper home, and support by the public as his 
rightful heritage. 

Moreover, another point for consideration relates to the 
disposition made of the children when they go out from the 
institutions in which they have been domiciled. Without an 
exaeption it is reported that an endeavor is made to provide 
for them in good families. This endeavor recognizes the 
truth that the family is the rightful place for a child, but what 
measure of success attends the endeavor is not apparent with 
respect to most of the institutions, and many of them would 
probably be unable to give definite information on the subject. 
And yet the real success of any institution for children must 
be measured by this standard rather than by statistics as to 
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the amount of money received and disbursed. Feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked, and sheltering the homeless, 
are things to be heartily commended, but the ultimate aim 
with respect to children should be to put them where they 
will receive the watchful care and healthy stimulus of home 
life, and the institution doing this with the most thorough- 
ness is the one most deserving of continued and increasing 
favor from the public. ^ 

What appear on the surface to be the shortcomings of 
some of these charitable homes and asylums are not thus indi- 
cated from any feeling that they are generally open to serious 
criticism as to the manner in which they discharge their self- 
imposed tasks. The difficulties connected with a wise per- 
formance of these tasks are numerous and perplexing to the 
last degree, and probably most of the men and women engaged 
in the work more keenly realize than any outsider can, wherein 
their respective institutions fail to do what really ought to be 
done for the children committed to their care. 

The field wherein these men and women labor is a large 
one, and weariness of the heart must often be their portion, 
even when the reward for their labor is most clearly visible. 
These homeless and friendless and orphaned boys and girls 
must be cared for by somebody while they are yet of such 
tender age that they may be moulded to love virtue, or society 
must take its chances of caring for them by other agencies 
and in other institutions when they have grown to love vice. 
Hence those who stand in the doorways of Homes and 
Asylums and beckon these children away from the moral 
perils of the street, have a right to ask that the rest of us 
give of our means to help them in their work, and that we 
put ourselves in their places before we pass harsh judgment 
on what they accomplish. 

SIDNEY ANDREWS. 

DiCKMBXR 80, 1876. 
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Table IV.— VagranU or TraveUerg Sdieved 6y the CiHu and lhwn$ 
of the CommtmwoaUh during the ytar ending March 31^ 2876. 
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220 00 


New Bedford, 








1 





8 


6 


3 


1,809 


78 66 


Norton, • 








S 


4 


6 


2 


4 


280 


140 00 


Rarnham, 








^^ 


S 


j^ 


— 


1 


190 
260 


100 00 
104 00 


Seekonk, 








-> 


1 





2 


— 


111 


88 26 


8oinerBet| 








• 


8 


— 


- 


• 


312 


166 00 


Swansea, 








1 


- 


3 


4 


8 


286 


148 00 


Taunton, 








1 


4 


3 


6 


6 


1,838 


88 98 


Westpofftp 








- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


50 


50 00 


Total, .... 


28 


61 


fi2 


45 


49 


12,618 


f2,84178 


BvxBs Cotnrrr. 
















Chllmark, . • • . 


- 


- 


- 


-. 


-. 


-. 


- 


Edgartown, .... 


- 


- 


• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


QtLj Head 


- 


— 


- 


— 


- 


— 


— 


Oomold, 


• 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Tiebnxy, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


— 


Total, .... 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 




ESSXX COVHTT. 
















Ameelmiy, .... 


6 


1 


8 


- 


2 


298 


9180 70 


AndoTer, 








2 


1 


-. 


• 


m. 


838 


317 00 


Bererly; . 
Box ford. • 








6 


6 


8 


2 


4 


1,220 


849 44 








m. 


5 


1 


. 


. 


176 


132 00 


Bradford, 








-. 




-. 


— 


-. 


44 


50 00 


Danrere, . 








- 


— 


- 


2 


6 


668 


468 00 


Eisex, . 








1 


— 


2 


3 


6 


131 


66 18 


Georgetown, . 








- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


183 


160 00 


Okmoester, . 








m. 


• 


2 


4 


6 


604 


167 00 


Ororeland, . 








m. 


m. 


-. 


. 


2 


163 


50 00 


Hamilton, 








3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


230 


199 00 


HaTerhUl, 








2 


4 


3 


- 


. 


673 


367 00 


Ipfwicb, . 








2 


1 


-> 


2 


- 


285 


97 46 


Lawrence, 








10 


11 




2 


6 


1,640 


418 60 


Ljnn, 








14 


3 


14 


13 


13 


2,687 


840 87 


Lynnfleld, 
Manchester, . 








- 


mm 




• 


. 


68 


37 76 








2 


m. 




1 


2 


161 


91 73 


Marblekead, . 








6 


— 




6 


7 


409 


324 00 


Methnen, 








— 


3 




— 


2 


368 


70 14 


Middleton, . 








« 


2 




-. 


2 


412 


206 00 










- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-> 


Newbury, .... 


3 


2 


"■ 


^ 


1 


101 


92 70 
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HimBBB AKD BXPSMSB OP TKAMM. 





VagmnUor 


TtavOUrB JteUiMd— ContioQed. 














1 
1 


1 TsAB uiMsa MASca 




Vo 


■Mat Af CBMAn DAtftt. 1 


i ^. 














1 


! 3l« 


lire. 


TOWVt. 


i 


i 


i 


i 


i 


h 


i 




* 


i 




» 


tf 


|i 


Z 




1 


• 


21 


I 




5 


• 


















- 


- 


2 


2 


1 


m 


•103 00 


North Andovcr, , 








6 


• 


•• 


• 


476 


33100 


Peabodj, 








• 


4 


3- 


7 


443 


200 00 


Rockport. 










• 


• 


• 


• 


65 


67 60 


Row^y, • 










- 


— 


• 


• 


234 


144 00 


8*l«m« 










6 


1 


7 


2 


1,347 


330 26 


fiAlicboiy, 










— 


• 


2 


4 


45 


46 00 


SMfW, . 










6 


m 


4 


4 


401 


341 60 


SwampMOlt, < 










• 


* 


• 


• 


2 


260 


Toptteld, 










3 


• 


•• 


2 


210 


147 60 


^VenbAm, 








• 


1 


3 


• 


1 


213 


47 00 


Weft Newbwy, , 






- 


• 


- 


- 


- 


40 


20 00 


Tolalt 


73 


72 


49 


m 


7» 


14»06l 


•6,104 36 


















Aihfl«ld« 


S 


1 


- 


m. 


• 


35 


•16 12 


BcniATtlflaOf < 








4 


3 


• 


1 


•• 


140 


47 70 


BocklMid, 








3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


336 


06 40 


CbArieiDOiitv . 








7 


4 


- 


• 


• 


•47 


100 40 


OolnlQ, . 








• 


• 


— 


• 


«> 


13 


21 07 


OOQWAT. • 

I>Mrfleld« 








• 


2 


1 


«> 


•• 


600 


623 46 








6 


3 


6 


e 


1 1 ld6 


106 64 


Birlnc • 








1 


• 


- 


2 


• 


212 


65 00 


GUI, . . 








• 


• 


«> 


• 


• 


6 


600 


Qrwafleld, 








S 


3 


10 


12 


12! 


2,480 


463 41 


HAwtey, . 








• 


• 


- 


• 


• 




600 


HMlh, . . 








• 


• 


• 


1 


2 


6 


• 


Urarttt,. 








• 


- 


«> 


•• 


•• 


» 


10 00 


Ltydn, . 








- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


146 


M(NW06t • 








• 


• 


•• 


• 


• 


•• 


V 


MMtint, . 
New telca, . 








4 


2 


4 


6 


i 


383 


337 76 








• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


24 


600 


NortbOdd, . 








2 


• 


4 


3 


1 


306 


246 00 


Onnge, . 








• 


2 


7 


2 


• 


400 


214 00 


Howe, . 








- 


- 


— 


- 


• 


• 


» 


SbelbonM, . 








e 


4 


4 


4 


2 


700 


174 00 


8baieebaf7, . 








• 


• 


• 


•• 


• 


7 


700 


Senderlead, . 








- 


• 


• 


• 


• 


*' 


34 24 


Wenrlck, 








3 


- 


• 


• 


• » 


" 


• 


WcDdeU. 








1 

1 "" 


• I 


^ 


• 


• 1 


r 


13 50 


MTbetely, 








' 2 




; 


' 


- 


474 1 


254 63 



Total, 

HAurDWM Cotnrrr 
Mavam, 
Bwadlbrd, 



BrinOeld, 



OtmaTlUe, 
HollaMl,. 
Hoiroke, 



46 


26 


40 


"I 


27 


2 

3 
6 


4' 
1 ' 




• 1 

T ' 

3 


5 

5 


3 


7 , 




3 


6 



I. 



1 


101 i •25 00 


20 , »00 


173 70 a 


70U 


120 A3 


013 


46 00 


3 


640 


17 


640 


M97 


304U 
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T0WV8. 



Hamfdbit Covktt— Con. 
Lonomeadow, 
Ludlow, . 

MOIIBOD, • 

Montgonmyy 
Palmer, . 
Rnssell, . 
SontbiHck, 
Springtleldf 
Tolland, . 
Wales, . 
Westfleld. 
West Springileld, 
Wilbranam, . 

Total, 

Haxpsbzus Covhtt. 
Ambent, 
Belcher town, 
Cbetterfleld, 
CommingUm, 
Easthampton,. 
Enfield, . 
Ooihen, • 
Oranby. . 
Greenwich, 
Badler, . 
Hatfield,. 
Hnntfaigton, 
MiddMeld, 
Northampton, 
Pelham, . 
Plalnfleld, 
Presoott,. 
South Hadley, 
Southampton, 
Ware, 

Westhampton, 
WUliamibnrg, 
Worthington, . 



VDMBSaa AT Cbbzaoi Daxm. 






8 



2 
2 



9 
1 
6 
15 
8 

e 



69 

2 
1 



I 



s 



I 

4 



1 
11 



89 



2 
4 



Total, 

MiDDLBtBX Covhtt. 
Acton, .... 
Arlington, 

Aabby, .... 
Afhbmd,. 

Ayer, .... 
Bedford, .... 
Belmont,. 
BiUerica,. 
Bozboron^ . 
Burlington, • 



14 



2 
1 
1 



2 



10 



4 
1 
2 



1 
2 
T 



12 

1 

18 
2 
2 



62 






2 

4 



11 



3 



27 



4 

\ 



1 
3 



24 



6 
1 



6 
2 
1 
2 
2 



6 



2 

7 



2 
6 
2 



1 
1 



8 

4 



86 

9 
2 



76 



3 
2 



4 
1 



16 



4 
2 



6 
2 



8 



18 



2 
18 



6 
1 



Tbas xxDiira ICamb 
81, U79. 



62 



80 

80 

184 



1,265 

135 

98 

4,691 

8 

190 

1,642 

465 

612 



12,574 



215 

98 

10 

35 

148 

45 

81 

20 

55 

125 

512 

282 

46 

1,536 



8 

10 

299 

15 

266 

3 

161 

22 



$40 15 
68 26 
47 97 



289 98 
67 58 
98 00 

150 00 

126*00 
417 68 
207 46 
339 50 



•2,501 65 



•74 34 
82 84 
10 00 
29 95 
50 87 
28 60 

15 60 

16 00 
27 60 

119 25 

266 00 

70 60 

33 25 

452 16 



700 

3 70 

90 00 

18 95 

92 21 

800 

118 60 

22 00 



3,942 91,575 71 



847 
720 
2 
952 
724 
154 

25 
443 

64 
166 



•173 60 

720 00 

200 

249 69 

317 95 

50 00 

20 00 

132 90 

64 00 

67 20 
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NUMBER AND EXPEN8E OF TRAMPS. 


VagraM$ or TraveU/ff Relieved — Coniinoed. 




Mv\ 


^ ^ 1 Ybab iwMiio ll4Bea 

■MM AT CnrAia IUtba. .. 












M n. 


un. 


TOWNS. 


i 
* 

1 


i 

i 

■1 


i 

i 


i 


i 

i 




! 

M 










i 


i' 1 




CunbiidcCt • • • • 


16 


10 


18 


28' 


»: 


4,953 1 


i088 86 


CarlUle, . 








- 




8 


8 


• ' 


223 


76 00 


Cbclmsfbrd, • 








I 




8 


1 


9 


470 1 


800 76 


Concord,. 








S 




-. 


• 


8 


628 1 


62 80 


Dncvt, . 








• 




• 


• 


• • 


48 


10 60 


Dnnttaltlt, 








- 




1 


• 


• 


66 


42 00 


Everett, • 








-. 




2 


2 


• 


946 1 


81 00 


FrUBlBSbSBf • 








s 




• ^B 


18 


4 : 


1,909 1 


941 42 


OroCOD, . 








» 




» 


• ^B 


- 1 


126 


63 00 


HolUnoD, 








1 




• 


2 


4 


192 


74 81 


HopklnlM, , 








• 




1 


2 


• 


804 


60 26 


Hndaoo, . 








1 




• 


1 


• 


281 


86 70 


LexlnctoD, 
tinoolo, . 








2 


* 


4 


8 


1 


861 


107 70 








1 .. 






• 


186 1 


160 00 


UnletoD, 








1 




1 


. 


191 ! 


103 76 


Lowell, . 








1 17 


1« 


e 


17 


14 . 2,522 1 


369 60 


Maiden, . 








e 


16 


18 


le 


21 


1 2,022 


1,011 00 


Marlboroafh, . 








6 




e 


11 


16 


032 


64 38 


MftTnard, 








• 




• 


«> 


1 


• 449 


226 00 


Mcdford,. 








1 


* 


1 


8 


4 ; 646 


117 00 


Melrote, . 








4 


1 t 


• 


8 


.1- 266 


62 60 


Nttick, . 








4 


1 IS 


9 


18 


21 ' 8.962 


661 66 


Newtoo, . 








8 


_ 


7 


7 


10 2,324 


600 00 


North HMdlni 


'• • 






- 




- 


• 


340 


204 00 


Pepptftll, 








- 




6 


• 


711 


60 40 


•RcMlliif,. 








• 




• 


2 


8 ' 863 


496 60 










• 




• 


8 


2 290 


70 00 


Bblrlex, . 








• 




• 


- 


189 


92 62 


Booerrttle, 








e 


10 


8 


7 


e i;s3H 


101 79 


Stonetem, 








• 




I 


8 


187 


88 09 


Slow, 








1 




2 


• 


206 


67 66 


Sadbvy. 








2 


1 2 


2 


1 


6 • 839 


160 60 


Tewkfbory, . 








! - 


1 _ 
1 • 


1 


• 


140 


4600 


ToWBMQd, 










1 ^ 

1 


• 


2 


21 


10 60 


TyniTiboroub 
Wakelleld. 








• 


m 


1 


1 

4 


1 82 
8 630 


41 00 
966 00 


WaIUmud, 








1 6 




1 • 


• 


. :■ 1,020 


82 26 


WftterfowB, 








4 




I 2 


2 


L 800 


72 08 


WATlMd. 








• 




-. 


2 


4 165 


86 46 


WMtfbrd, 








2 




2 


9 


9 ^n 


130 00 


Weatoii, . 








• 




• 


I 


2311 


60 60 


Wllnilnirtoii, 








2 




• 


- 


2 492 


73 80 


Wincbetter, 








' 2 


« 


' 1 


- 


234 


60 88 


Wobon, 








6 


2 


1 


3 


8 646 


136 60 


Totel, .... 


no 


U4 


116 


183 


; 207 34.737 


m:me\ 


Nawttckbt Cowtt. 














Ntoucket, .... 


- 


- 


- 


• 1 

1 


• 


NoBfouK Covmr. ! 








1 

\ 




Btlltairtea, .... 1 9 


- 


• 


i 


206 


I §86 76 


BrmloiTM, .1 


S 


• 


2 


8 3S9 


196 94 


BrooUlM, 

1 


• 


1 


t 

1 


861 


1 66 10 
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Ybas xxDnro ICaiob 




KUMSBaS AT CSSTAn DATSa. 


81, 


1876. 


T0WV8. 


i 


i 


« 


i 

P4 


S^ 


Whole Ko. of 
Vavnnta. 


2 




1 


i 

*9 


i 


n 


i 


1 


NoBTOLX CouzfTT— Con. 


















4 


18 


16 


12 


18 


1,708 


•696 06 


Cobasset, 






. 


1 


m. 


- 


• 


186 


167 00 


Dedham,. 






10 


8 


4 


11 


12 


1,727 


628 11 


DoYer, . 






— 




8 


-> 


1 


80 


16 00 


Foxboroagb, . 






- 


T 


1 


2 


6 


489 


2169 


FrankliD, 






1 


» 


1 


12 


7 


1,221 


860 46 


Holbrook, 






« 


2 


1 


6 


2 


146 


91 18 


Hydo Park, . 






6 


4 


4 


8 


6 


903 


100 00 


Medfleld, 






. 


1 


- 


11 


6 


644 


160 00 


Medway, 






«. 


- 


- 


2 


8 


843 


250 96 


Milton, . 






10 


6 


13 


22 


16 


2,180 


436 Od 


Needbam, 






4 


1 


8 


1 


7 


1,188 


892 04 


Norfolk, . 






. 


2 


- 


2 


I 


864 


848 00 


Norwood, 






m. 


10 


2 


8 


13 


998 


679 60 


Qnincy, . 






9 


2 


8 


9 


6 


1,476 


250 00 


Kandolpb, 






10 


8 


11 


7 


6 


922 


864 46 


Sbaron, . 






1 


2 


- 


3 


6 


882 


166 00 


Stongbton, 






6 


9 


12 


13 


16 


1,607 


604 62 


Walpolc, . 






11 


7 


17 


9 


7 


^'S! 


227 65 


Weymontb, . 






8 


6 


26 


1 


4 


1,003 


361 05 


Wrentbam, . 






— 


- 


- 


4 


2 


364 


136 20 


Total, .... 


76 


86 


121 


139 


141 


20,368 


96,648 49 


Pltmouth Couktt. 
















Abington 


4 


10 


6 


6 


4 


677 


#461 24 


Bridgewater, . 
Brockton, 






8 


3 


5 


8 


.- 


892 


117 42 






2 


1 


9 





8 


873 


290 00 


Carver, . 






mm 


2 


2 


3 


— 


209 


104 60 


Dnxbnry, 






2 


1 


4 


1 


3 


284 


89 10 


Bast Bridgewater, . 






- 


- 


- 


6 


- 


87 


26 00 


Halifax, . 






* 


•- 


8 


8 


1 


821 


186 00 


Hanorer, 






• 


.. 


2 


2 


— 


202 


68 00 


Hanson, . 






8 


« 


16 


1 


6 


429 


125 00 


Hlngbam, 
Hull, 






- 


- 


- 


2 


1 


224 


96 00 






» 


— 


» 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


Kingston, 
LakevUle, 






2 

1 


1 
2 




1 


3 
2 


8 
6 


415 
162 


207 60 
86 26 


Marion, • 


• 




2 


4 


9 


- 


8 


229 


206 76 


Marslifield, . 






. 


. 


2 


1 


4 


835 


167 50 


Mattapoisett, . 






2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


118 


64 00 


Middleborongh, 






3 


3 


2 

_ 




1 


657 


98 00 


Pembroke, 






— 


* 


4 


— 


4 


246 


64 00 


Pljrmontb, 






- 


7 


8 


10 


2 


613 


256 60 


Plympton, 






2 


m. 


1 


3 


3 


275 


82 60 


Bocbester, 






mm 


2 


6 


3 


6 


221 


165 75 


Rockland, 






6 


4 


7 


2 


— 


681 


895 76 


Sdtnate, . 






_ 


- 


3 


2 


2 


811 


665 65 


Soatb Abington, . 






8 


- 


2 


4 


4 


254 


161 25 


Sontb Sdtnate, 






4 


2 


5 


6 


2 


833 


100 00 


Warebam, 






2 


3 


1 


4 


6 


800 


160 00 


West Bridgewater, 






2 


2 


4 


- 


— 


68 


61 00 


Total, 


t 


K • 


63 


48 


105 


78 


68 


8,616 


94,850 66 
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NUMBBB Ain> BXPSMBE OP TRAMPS. 



VagranU or TVaiMlkra BMtnn k Conttnaad. 



TOWVt. 



Datb*. 



I TBAB BUMliO 



§ 

I 



K 









i 



8UFfOUl COWTT* 



Rerere, 
Wtotbrop, 



WOBOBtTBft OO^IITI* 
AfkbonUMBHf 

AtboU • 
Avtan^ • 



4 



Bcrtln, 



BollOD, 

Boylttoo, 

BrooUteld, 

Cb«riiOD, 

CUoloa, • 

DodVeT, . 
FItcbbaff, 
Unrdocr, • 
Orftfloo, . 
Hatdwlck, 

Holddi, • 
nvMiwdtlOBf 



Lonciiborg, 

MflHlOftt • 

Mtlford, . 
Mtllbonr, 
N^w BrftratfM, 

NoftllhOflMlfb« 

Nortliliddire, . 
Noitb Brookteld, 

Oxford, . 

PASIOO, • 

Prt«r«lMm, 

PbllllpMoii, 

PrtnccUMf 

RirrAltton, 

RatlADd, . 

8hrpwtbaf7, 

Sotttli bofOtt^t 



S 
7 
1 



S 
4 

i 

4 



SI 



1 

4 



1 
1 
1 

e 
% 

2 
1 



I 
M7 I 

7 



7 
19 



S76 

4 

14 




I 



I 



4 
1 



6 

- I 

4* 

e 
s . 



1 

4 
S 
4 
2 
1 
2 

I 

I 
5 

4 
4 



2 

• I 
. I 



S 
S 



1 
2 



i 

1.092 i»,188 81 
1,490 125 00 
440 



8 



2 < 



I 
3 



8,882 JB,87181 



• Tbc 
■ y p— r to fMm 



801 
464 

270 

no 

163 
725' 
112 < 

9fi ■ 
785 
466 
381 

49 



120 

I.IW 

420 



60 
118 
106 
116 
249 
887 
425 
79 
97 



651 
40 

170 

i>7 

204 
54 

•0 

36 

10 

flO 

16<» 

V> 

») 

66*^ 



of ••,•(» 



to BoMo« 



kbcr Ibf iIm fmg, ikovfk tk«7 art to«lii4«d to Um t iy um d b 



f75 25 
70 82 
183 20 
22 60 

79 27 
203 16 

66 00 

80 00 
149 09 

199 30 
190 50 

40 00 
227 50 

60 00 
237 80 

113 48 
84 65 
20 65 
68 00 

61 01 

29 00 
75 00 

88 25 
26 26 

89 60 
48 50 
28 90 

280 80 
22 60 

114 66 
|?N no 

86 11 
40 50 

61 no 

30 SI 
20 (10 
10 00 
30 17 
84 25 
33 00 

90 no 

200 78 



•or 4o iWy 
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Vagrants or TraveUera Rdieved — Concluded. 



T0WX8. 



AT CnTAn Datbs. 






s 



hi 



WoacESTBR CouKTT— Con 
Sonthhridge, 



Spencer, 
Sterling, . 
Sturbridge, 
Sntton, . 
Templeton, 
Upton, . 
Uxbridge, 
Warren, . 
Webster,. 
Westborongfa, 
West BoyUton, 
West Brookfield, 
Westminster, . 
Winchendon, . 
Worcester, 

ToUl, 



4 
9 



2 
2 

1 

4 



16 



6 
2 



1 
9 
I 

2 

4 



11 



3 
3 



3 

2 
3' 

4 
1 
1 



92 



89 



102 



4 
2 



6 



2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 



20 



i 



8 

8 



! 

2 

8 



18 



103 i 129 



Tbab xxDise Maiob 
n, UTt. 




246 
687 
186 
420 
35 
314 
114 
416 
790 
446 
730 



610 

175 

215 

3,050 



21,930 



•115 00 

198 77 

• 

36 94 

16 00 
87 18 
31 17 

17 76 
200 00 
223 00 
323 40 

79 25 
152 50 

66 00 
167 95 
162 00 



•5,744 46 



Summary by Counties, 



Bftmstiible, • • • • 


6 


10 


23 


11 


8 


898 


•738 65 


Berkshire, 










40 


45 


37 


25 


39 


6,124 


2,352 40 


Bristol, . 










28 


51 


52 


45 


49 


12,618 


2^41 78 


Dnkes, . 










- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Bssex, . 










73 


72 


69 


59 


79 


15,661 


6,104 56 


Franklin, 










46 


26 


49 


39 


27 


7,687 


2,968 94 


Hampden, 










59 


39 


52 


27 


76 


12,574 


2,501 65 


Hampshire, . 










14 


24 


6 


16 


18 


3,942 


1,575 71 


Middlesex, . 










110 


154 


115 


183 


207 


84,737 


9,287 61 


Nantacket, 










- 


— 


— 


- 


— 


- 


-. 


Norfolk. . . 










76 


86 


121 


139 


Ill 


20368 


6,548 49 


Plymontb, 










A3 


48 


105 


78 


68 


8,515 


4,350 66 


Snflblk,t . 










268 


313 


259 


356 


293 


3,882 


9,571 81 


Worcester, 










92 


89 


102 


103 


129 


21,930 


5,744 46 


Total, 


1 


1 4 


1 1 


» 


865 


957 


980 


1,081 


1,134 


148,936 

1 


•54,586 67 



* Oyersecn report that labor offsets the •zpense. 
t See not* on preeediog page. 
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ALMSHOUSE CHILDREN. 

Table X .-^Statistics ofCliildrtn in the AhnafiouseM of MaMitchusetU^ 

Mardi 31, 2876. 

[Sccreury't lic|K>rt, pa(M tt&-100.] 



TOWVt. 



BAmxtTABLB CoClfTT. 

Bantuble, 
Dennis, . 
rAlmoatb, 
Provtncetowii, 
Wellfkct, . 



ToUl, 

BsmKtHIRE ComTT. 

Adams 

PltUflcld, .... 



Totel, 

BbISTOL COIKTT. 

Dftrtmoath, 

EMvton 

Fall Hiver, 
Freetown, , 
M anseld. 
New licdfon), . 
Norton, • . . . 
KeholioCb, 

Somerset 

I'Aunion, . • . . 
Westport, . 



ToCal, 

Ksscx CotXTT. 
Amnhor), 

Andd^cr, . 
bctcri}', . 

CtU>u<r*trr, 
Ha^crliill,. 

Lawrrncc, . 
Lrnn. 

I^ArMeheiid. 
Methurn, . 
NewtMirjport, 
rrrnUid), . 
litKkport,. 
Salrm, 

hMlfUft, . 



Wmolk Mi'iiBKB or 
CiiiL»Baii. 



Box». 



43 



Olrto. 



7 I 



Tocat 



9 



35 



17 



16 



78 




' KCUBSa IIX TKAB* OLI» A»» 

ovaa wiio iiavk •««» !»• 

HATE« »Ot LKM tUAU r*V 

I 



B«jt. I Olrls. ' ToUL 

I I 





♦ 


1 
1 

1 


- 1 

1 1 

1 . 



5i 

1 I 
1 > 

{ - 

4 

3 . 



15 



3 
I 
1 



I 
1 



1 
1 



1 

I 

> I 



I 
4 

- I 



1 

1 
% 



9 



4 
2 

I 
1 

i 

I 

5 
S 



90 



4 

I 
I 
I 
6 

I 
4 

1 

I 
1 



Tout, 



11 



13 



84 
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Table V. — Statistics of CJiildren in the Almshouses — Continaed. 



T0WV8. 



Franklin Cotnrrr. 
Gh«enfl«ld, . • . . 

LeTerett, 

New Salem, . . • . 

Orange, 

fihnteitliiiiy, . . . . 

Total, . . . . 

Hamfdbn Comnr. 

Monson, 

Palmer, 

Springfield, • • . • 

Total, . • . . 

Hampshibb Countt. 
.Belchcrtown, . . . . 
Northampton 

Total, .... 

MlDDLBiBZ COUKTT. 

Bil]erica« . • • . • 

Bnrlington 

Cambriclge, .... 

Holllston 

Hopkinti>n, . . . . 
Lexington, .... 

Lowell, 

Maiden 

Marlborough, .... 

Natick 

Newton 

North Beading, 

Peppcrell, .... 

8herlK>m, 

Somenrille, .... 

Stow, 

Sndbary, 

Wakcttcld, .... 
Watcrtown, .... 

Westford, 

Wilmington, .... 
Wobum, 

Total, .... 

Naktvcxbt Countt. 
Nantucket, .... 

NORTOLX CorNTT. 

Bellingham, .... 

Canton, 

Cohaenct, 

Dedham, 



Wbolb Vumbbb or 
Cbildbui. 



B^i. 



Olrlft. 



1 
2 
1 
1 



2 

1 

25 



28 



2 
36 
1 
8 
2 
10 
2 
1 
1 
8 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 



76 



2 
1 
Z 



8 
1 



3 

19 



22 



1 
1 



8 
16 

4 

1 

4 
7 
2 

4 
1 
1 



I 

4 

1 
1 



49 



8 

2 

1 



TotaL 



8 
2 
2 
1 
1 



9 



2 

4 

44 



00 



2 
1 



8 



3 
2 

61 
1 
7 
3 

14 
9 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
4 
1 
2 



126 



3 
2 
3 



KUMBBB SOL TBABB OLD iJIP 
OTBB WHO HAVB BBBB IB* 
HATBt BOT LBM TMAB TWO 



B^l. 



1 
2 



3 



7 
1 
2 

3 
1 



1 
1 

3 



20 
1 

1 
3 



Olrit. 



3 



8 



4 
3 



2 
1 



8 



13 



Total. 



3 



1 
2 



8 
1 



11 
1 
5 

3 
3 

1 



1 
1 

6 



33 

1 

1 

4 
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Table V. — StatUtiea of Children in the Alnuhottsee — Concluded. 



T0WH8. 



MovpoLK Covutt— Oon. 
FozlK>roiigh, . 

Medllcid 

Medway, .... 
NecdbMn, 

QolncjT 

Kandolpby 
StougUton. 
Wejrmotttn, 

Total, 

Pltmoutr Covktt. 
Bridgewoter, * • 

HlllIlK)!!, • 

Hioirlimn, . 

Manlitteld, 

Matupoiiett, . 

Mlddlcburougb, 

Plyinpcon, 

West firidgewater, 

Total, 

SUTFOLX COUNTT. 

DoatoD, .... 



WoRCEaTsm Couhtt. 
Affbbiiniliam, . 
Banc. 
Bolton, • 
CbarltOD, . 
Dana, 
Dodloy, • 
Fitcbburg, 
Gardner, . 
Hanrard, . 
Unhlmrdaton, • 
Lancatter, 
Leicester, • 
MUford. . 
Nortblmroagb, . 
Mortb Brookfield, 
Oxford, . 
Paxton, . 
Peteniiam, 
Spencer, . 
Templetoo, 
Warren, . 
Worcester, 

Total, 



Tolal Ibr Slato, 



WaoLB KnxBiB or 
CaiLDsiui. 



Bojt. 



OlrU. 



2 
1 



2 
3 
S 
1 
1 



19 



3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 



16 



147 



7 
1 
1 

1 

4 



e 

8 

1 

4 
3 



8 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
7 



M 



458 



1 

1 

I 
2 
3 



14 



1 
3 



8 



87 



2 
1 
1 



1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 
9 

4 
1 



1 
2 

4 
4 



39 



295 



ToUL 



33 



3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
8 



24 



204 



9 
2 
2 



5 
11 



93 



763 



KCVBKB SIX TSAU OU> iJIP 
OTSB WHO BAVB BJUtX U* 
MATES MOT LBSS TBAX TWO 



Boy, 



2 

1 
I 

3 

1 



13 

2 
2 

r 

1 



6 



30 



1 
1 



3 
1 

1 

2 



1 
1 
1 



13 
118 



Glrta. 



1 
T 



3 



2 



2 
19 



1 
1 



3 

76 



ToCiL 



3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 



16 

2 

2 

1 
3 



8 
49 



3 



2 



1 
1 

a 

1 



16 
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'•iX tqSia oi iMA»g 



*u«ai uaxat o) xi8 



*IJ«ai Xlt 01 9A\J 



e4eo«Hi<.ioiAQr>*qQcPSoe«o»oao«p 



'UvaX aA0 oi jnoj 



I 'uvoA jnoj oi aajt(X 



*u«ai aaiqi o) omi 



I I I I I I I I I ^^Pi4»^ 



I I I I I I v-^M I c« I I •-« o 



I I I I I |i-«|C4l»i«l^ 



I I I I ei I MM I I -4 I f-« 



I I I co^«4C«^^iM»4eo I -^ 



I I lo I ^p-iie^ic I MM 1-4 



IMMMCOCOM^ I I eOMCO 



s 



s 



^P^CI I i-^ I •I I COf^ I i-^M «> 
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M 
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o 
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o 

6 
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u 
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Table VIII. — Average Number of State Poor in Institutions for a 

Period of Tears, 



TEAB8. 



■ 

t 

m 
M 

I 



e 

s 

e 
e 






a 






i 



I 



* 

S 

s 
a' 



I 



I 



1864, 
1866, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1860, 
1800, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1866, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1876, 
1876, 



705 


364 


882 


838 


633 


641 


831 


706 


667 


770 


640 


697 


940 


823 


770 


779 


681 


604 


668 


670 


679 


900 


690 


631 


913 


649 


708 


737 


601 


606 


733 


657 


660 


732 


606 


682 


717 


643 


482 


767 


628 


831 


731 


646 


408 


710 


600 


412 


724 


442 


836 


749 


888 


886 


769 


3r3 


872 


816 


367 


832 


881 


413 


403 


844 


417 


435 


916 


412 


427 



168 

206 

220 

260 

236 

171 

169 

165 

165 

116 

88 

68 

101 

1 



90 

70 

100 

189 

172 

184 

154 

168 

184 

184 

145 

106 

143 

138 

95 

74 

52 

44 

37 

60 

63 

68 

53 



60 
80 
86 
163 
181 
202 
238 
276 
258 
212 
173 
162 
142 
167 
164 
147 
133 
113 
95 
117 
145 
160 



165 
195 
219 
271 
247 
232 
225 
251 
262 
262 
248 
237 
230 
227 
248 
284 
274 
269 



1,860 
2,488 
2,694 
2,662 
3,174 
2475 
2,687 
2,911 
3,166 
2,750 
2,527 
2,691 
2,399 
2,269 
2,809 
2,108 
1,937 
1,929 
1,881 
1,906 
2,161 
2,183 
2,227 



NoTE.^The fignres for Monson in the foregoing table exclade the troant children 
•ent to the Primary School ftom towns, and alto children committed by the courts 
Co the custody of this Board and temporarily placed in the School. The flgnres for 
Bridgewater Inelado all the inmates of the State Workhouse, because it is impossible 
Co ascertain the avenige on account of persons for whom settlements were found. 
The totals include 100 for each of the years 1854, 1855, and 1856, and 80 for each of 
the years 1867 and 1858, supported at the South Boston Lunatic HospltaL 
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Table IX. — Number of State Poor remaining in Institutions at the 

dose of official years named. 



YEAB8. 



m 
M 

i 





i 


• 


I 


a 


% 



i 



I 

S 
P 
«• 
H 



9 

I 



3 



1854, 

1850, 

18B6 

1807, 

1808 

1859, 

1800, 

1881 

1882, 

1803, 

1804 

1800, 

1880 

1887 

1808, 

1809 

1870, 

1871 

1872, . . . • . 
1878 

1874, 

1875, 

1870 



928 
703 
751 
822 
035 
028 
974 
770 
033 
049 
037 
707 



055 
039 

074 
702 
805 
792 
798 



500 


503 


088 


449 


713 


585 


038 


006 


005 


025 


495 


494 


519 


481 


590 


704 


590 


000 


070 


530 


020 


485 


541 


482 


501 


311 


057 


841 


540 


425 


397 


884 


383 


337 


408 


397 


381 


308 


429 


817 


409 


875 


449 


422 


479 


503 



189 
218 
230 
353 
212 
109 
147 
103 
124 
144 

35 
121 

21 



151 

128 

141 

119 

80 

87 

130 

100 

189 

175 

110 

91 

129 

101 

90 

51 

35 



25 
48 
82 
42 
35 



120 
139 
150 
139 
176 
190 
243 
271 
238 
180 
152 
147 
153 
181 
145 
124 
91 
85 
70 
128 
135 
137 



178 
163 
221 
210 
232 
248 
210 
235 
272 
271 
204 
234 
209 
215 
230 
247 
291 
202 
263 



2,531 
2,511 
2,009 
2,525 
2,197 

3,112 
2,748 
2,544 
2,307 
2,259 
2,148 
2,209 
2,142 
1,881 
1,723 
1,779 
1,703 
1,909 
2,090 
2,102 
2,205 



NoTR.— ^Tbo figartM for Monion in the foregoing table ezdnde tniant children mdC 
to the Primarjr Sriiool (him towns, and also children committed by the conits to the 
coftody of this Board and temporarily placed in the School. Tboee for Bridgewater 
Inclnde all the inmates of the State Wcriihoasc : for the yeer 1874 a dedactlon of 11, 
for 1875 a deduction of 34, and for 1870 a deduction of 08, might be made on acooonl 
of persons for whom settlements hare been foond, bnt It Is Impoesible to give aoco* 
rate fignrcs of a oorrespooding chiracier for preYlous yean. 
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Table XVI. — CommUfMnU to the Prisons of Maamchuaetts for a 

series of Tears. 



Tbabs BV9 wnm 8: 



I 



I 



i 



i 



Number of Cominitiiie&tf , 
suueSt • • • 
Fenuuet, . 



Penonf Committed, 
Males, 
Females, • 



Nmnber of Conmiitments, 
MaleSi • • • 
Females, . 



Persons Committed, 
Males, 
Females, . 

Nnmber of Commitments, 
Males, • • • 
Females, . 

Persons Committed, 
Males, • • • 
Females, . 

Number of Commitments, 
Males, 
Females, • • • 

Persons Committed, 
Males, • ■ • 
Females, • • • 

Nnmber of Commitments, 
Males, 
Females, . 

Persons Committed, 
Males, 
Females, . 

1S71. 

Number of Commitments, 
Males, 
Females, . 

Persons Committed, 
Males, 
Females, . 



6,709 
6,421 
1,888 

6,181 
4,926 
1,205 



5,770 
4,871 



5,129 

4,330 

799 



6,199 

5,887 

812 

5,419 

4.707 

712 



7,200 

6,809 

891 

6,242 

5,491 

751 



7,850 

6,948 

902 

6,629 

6344 

786 



8,018 

7,132 

886 

6,835 

6,081 

754 



8,756 

2,881 

924 

8,850 
2,528 



8,829 

2,910 

919 

8,424 
2,506 



4,809 

8,848 

961 

8,783 

2,969 

824 



5,000 
3,938 
1,062 

4,824 

8,413 

911 



5,447 
4,443 
1,004 

4,713 

3,874 

839 



6,195 

5,249 

946 

5,245 
4,422 



1,872 



1,582 
781 
801 



2,801 
1.009 
1,292 

1,952 

880 

1,072 



2,682 

943 

1,639 

2,028 

779 

1,249 



8,102 
1,168 
1,984 

2,858 

935 

1,423 



8,303 
1,237 
2,066 

2,674 
1,014 
1,660 



8,964 
1,781 
2^223 

2,981 
1,886 
1,506 



4 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 



252 

78 
174 

252 

78 

174 



206 

86 

170 

266 

86 

170 



163 
71 
82 

152 
70 
82 



218 
114 
104 

218 
114 
104 



823 
160 
163 

823 
160 
163 



247 
247 



247 
247 



128 

128 



128 
128 



180 
180 



180 
180 



183 
188 



183 
183 



181 
181 



181 
181 



149 
149 



149 
149 



12,687 
9,890 
8,247 

11,264 
8,484 
2,880 



12,280 
8,996 
3,284 

10,885 
8,014 
2,871 



13,026 
9,944 
8,582 

11,666 
8.711 
2,955 



15,< 

lU 
3,969 

13,209 

10,092 

8,167 



16,999 

12,928 

4,076 

144tl6 

11,027 

3^288 



18,689 

14,421 

4,218 

15,538 

12,196 

3,386 
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OOHMITlIBNTg TO PRISON 8IN0E 1M6. 



Table XVI. — CommUmentB to the Priaont — Continued. 



n. 



^ 



t J 




i 



\i 



I 






I 

s 

I 



1S7S. 

Number of CommitmenU , 

MwMt • • • 

FmiiaIMv • • • 

Penonf Committed, 
MftieSf • • • 
FeniAlet, . 

1«7S. 

Number of Commttmenti, 
MweSf • • • 
Femalet, 

Pertons Committed, 
Mftiee, • • • 
FemAlef, • 

1S74. 

Nnmber of Coomiitmenti, 
Mftiee, • • • 
FemAles, . 

PerMmf Committed, 
Melei, • • • 
FemAlei, . 

1S7S. 

Nnmber of Commitments, 
Mftiee, • • • 
Females, • 

Persons Coomiitfeed, 
Males, 
Females, . 

1S7«. 

Nnmber of Commitments, 
Males, • • • 
Females, . 

Persons Committed, 
Males, 
Females, . • 



7,728 

6,847 

881 

6,684 

6,885 

749 



6,784 

6,881 

863 

6,838 

6,0»t 

744 



6,966 

6,102 

863 

6,084 

6,338 

746 



7,401 

6,406 

993 

6,887 

6,633 

764 



7,621 
6,639 
1,062 

6,656 

6,622 

984 



6,799 

6,874 

926 

6,823 

6,029 

794 



7,170 

6,229 

941 

6,066 

5,301 

785 



7339 

6,901 

938 

6319 

6364 

765 



8,661 
7,672 



7382 

6,405 

967 



8304 
7336 



7,049 

6,205 

844 



6,110 
2386 
2,212 

3.955 
2369 
1386 



6306 
4,182 
2324 

4,960 
3325 
1,636 



7,276 
4,894 
2382 

5,835 

4,048 
1,787 



7,868 
5,419 
2,489 

6,129 
3,862 
2,267 



7,621 
6,218 
2,403 

6.944 
4,070 
1,874 



284 
164 
130 

283 
154 
129 



872 
208 
164 

872 
208 
164 



390 
231 
159 

390 
231 
159 



469 
261 
196 

459 
261 
198 



437 
270 
167 

437 
270 
167 



160 
160 



160 
160 



174 
174 



174 
174 



246 
246 



246 
246 



169 
169 



169 
169 



220 
220 



220 
220 



20,081 

15,933 

4,146 

16,856 

13,597 

3358 



20,956 

16,674 

4,282 

17,430 

14,102 

3328 



22,716 

18,374 

4,342 

19,174 

15,717 

3,457 



24,548 

19,929 

4319 

20306 

16,330 

4,176 



24,203 

19,583 

4,620 

20,206 

16,387 

3319 



NoTB.— The totals for the Btate, in the foregoing table, are the aggregates of the 
oorresponding figures for the sereral classes of prisons. Bnt before the actual nnm- 
ber of different persons committed during any given year is ascertained, Tcry consid- 
erable deductions must be made from these apparent totals for duplicate commitments 
and transfers between prisons. Thus, in 1872, the apparent total represents but 13,728 
diflierent persons ; that for 1878 represents 14,441 ; that for 1874 represents 15318 ; that 
for 1875 about 16338; and that for the present year about 16,700. 
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Table XVU.— Receipts from the Lobar of Convicts in the State 
Prison^ with tJie Surplus or Deficit of tJie Institution for the years 
named, 

[Beoretary*! Report, ^nge 148.] 



TEAB8 



1816 to 1829, 

1880, . . . . 

1831, . . . . 

1832, . . . . 

1833, .... 

1834, . . . . 

1886 

1886, . . . . 
1837, . . . . 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841, . . . . 

1842, . . . . 

1843, . . . . 
1844 

1846, . . . . 
1846 

1847, . . . . 
184a, • • • . 

1849 

1850, .... 

1861 

1852, . . . . 

1863, .... 

1864, . . . . 

1866, . . . . 
1866 

1867, . . . . 

1868, .... 

1869 

1860, . . . . 
1861 

1862, . . . . 

1863, . . . . 

1864, . . . . 
1866, 

1866, . . . . 

1867, . . . . 

1868, .... 

1869, .... 

1870, . . . . 

1871, . . . . 

1872 

1873, . . . . 

1874 

1876 

1876 

Totalfl, . 



Ko.or 
IflMman. 



290 
266 
227 
250 
277 
287 
286 
288 
803 
816 
818 
333 
304 
270 
271 
284 
262 
262 
287 
820 
411 
466 
483 
484 
491 
483 
465 
441 
469 
496 
610 
620 
606 
432 
377 
359 
470 
637 
647 
668 
504 
564 
643 
678 
645 
695 
728 



Reoelpti ftom 
Labor. 



926,238 41 
28,676 08 
31,245 18 

36.293 84 
37,807 48 
44,868 66 
34,636 81 

37.659 08 
42,648 73 
39,620 27 

34.660 45 
34,018 97 
24,454 57 
31,260 92 
30,245 96 
30,668 57 
30,536 21 
30,696 91 
33,446 15 
43,890 23 

43.664 66 
66,110 06 
60,887 59 
60,814 98 
62,639 24 
62,462 48 

61.294 12 
60,188 58 
66,839 07 
69.695 64 
65,085 83 

65.665 61 
60,293 60 
66,023 46 
61,673 36 
80,268 67 

106,221 81 

126,151 18 

126,200 87 

181,901 85 

124,451 03 

126,010 23 

131,967 64 

77,068 17 

62,194 83 

61,838 31 



KnrplM. 



916,461 47 



4,192 83 
6,996 67 
7,646 28 
7,000 00 
13,428 25 

56~04 
4,633 27 



931 36 

268~68 
807 36 

126 26 



5,511 86 



604 86 



22,346 16 
26,646 49 
28,656 06 
26,781 69 
21,442 19 
14,635 23 
23,427 38 



.Daflctt. 



•104,487 77 

6,897 02 

477 81 



2,773 64 

179*48 
1,015 92 

6,022 11 

504~96 

2,727 22 
1,428 23 
1,920 68 
8,352 26 

18,87r02 
17,033 31 
16,804 14 

7,032 97 
14,709 82 
23,788 62 

9.173 97 

2,377 20 
7,714 38 
9,844 14 
27,404 17 
22,164 76 
4,879 31 



424^4 60 
67,788 06 
65,477 15 



$231,399 17 



9476,374 20 
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BOAED OP STATE CHARITIES. 



[Oct. 



AFPENDIX TO SEOBETABT's BBFOBT. 



Table XXIV. — Names ofPertoiu sent out of the OomtnomoeaUh by 
Ae Otneral Agent of State Charttiea under cAopter 83, Acta of 
1860. 



BATS. 


KAME8. 




Bzrsnis. 


1S70. 








Oct 4, 


Tyne, Annie, . . . . 


New York, .... 


1^00 


6. 


Folej, Maorioe, • 




M 




1 800 


5, 


Foley, Margaret, • 




II 




6, 


Bain, Sinclair H., . 




Providence, R. I., 




) 


6, 


Bain, Mary, . 




M II 




y 2 70 


6, 


Bain, John, • 




•1 II 




\ 




Dennistown, Alexander 




M II 




' 




Dennistown, Catherine, 




II II 








Dennistown, Margaret, 




II II 




2 70 




Dennistown. Isabella, 




II II 






Dennistown, Catherine, 




II it 






9 p 


Dennistown, Alexander 




U II 






7. 


Ueany, Peter, . 




Portland. Me., . 




100 


8, 


Allen. George, 




•* " . 




1 00 


8. 


Wilson, Patrick, . 




New York, . 




^ 


8 


Wilson, Catherine, . 




•1 

• • 




^ 400* 


8, 


Wilson, Biary. 




II 




) 


12, 


Atwood, Israel, 




Philadelphia, Penn., 




i 16 60 


12, 


Atwood, Margaret, 




If If 




13, 
13. 


Olancy, James, 
O'Neil. Maiy J., . 




New York, . 

• • 




400 
400 


14, 


Devine, Maiy, 




St. John, N. B., . 




« 


14, 


Dcvine, Maiy, 




II II 






14, 


Devine, Letitia, 




II II 




I 1100 


14, 


Devine. Richard. . 




II i< 






14, 


Devine. John, • 




II II 




J 


15, 


Marshall, Patrick, . 




Albany. N.Y., ! 




670 


16, 


Dale. Owen, . 




England, 




< 


16, 


Dale, Catherine, . 




II 








.16, 
16, 


Dale, Johanna, 
Dale. Ellen, . 




ti 
II 

1 






I 2800* 


16 


Dale, Margaret, 




II 

1 








16, 


Dale, Catherine, . 




II 

1 








16, 


Mahony, William,. 




Ireland, 






^ 


16, 


Mahony, Margaret, 




i« 

1 






^ 70 00 


16, 


Mahony, Kate, 




II 

1 






) 


18. 


Carter. Eugene. 




Baltimore, Md., . 




^ 


18. 


Carter. Margaret. . 




•I i< 

• • 




I 2000 


18, 


Carter, Mary. . 




II II 




18, 


Carter. Thomas. . 




II II 

• • 




J 


21, 


Colbart, John. 




New York, . 




400 


23, 


Finn. Catherine. . 




Ireland, 




24 00 


26, 


Clilford. Frank, . 




New York. . 




400 


27. 


Elwcll. Louisa. 


■ 


Rockland. Me.. . 




800 


28. 


Schaffer, Sarah. . 




Annapolis. N. S., 




200 


28. 


McDavitt. Edward. 




Portland. Mc. . 




1 00 


28. 


Wallace. James, . 




Providence, R. I.. 




. 136 


29. 


Stag. Lorenda, 




Hartford. Conn., . 




I 400 


29. 


Staf?, Charles. . 




i< II 




Nov. 1, 


Oolding. Annie. . 




New York. . 




400 


1, 


Burt. George, . 




Portland. . 




1 00 


1. 


Corbison. Morris, . 




New York, . 




400 


3. 


Croswell. Edna. . 




Philadelphia, . 




826 


4. Morris. Oscar. 


Orange Court House, Ya., . 


826 



• Furtfitfe. 
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PerBona Semoved — Continued. 


AATB. 


HAMBS. 







1879. 



Not. 



Dec 



4 
4 
4, 
4 
4 
4, 
5, 
6 
0, 

«• 
10, 

10 
10 
10 
13, 
13 

15 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
23 
23 
24 
24 



4 
4 
4 

6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



Kine, Ellen. . 
O'Connor, Patrick, 
Kine, Jamei, . 
Seaton, Lena, • .* 
Beaton, Alice, . 
Seaton, William, . 
Gaeaer, Joeeph, 
Crockett, Isabella, . 
Rankin, John J., . 
Crockett, Amelia B., 
Keellher, Bartholomew, 
Elmer, Richard, • 
Elmer, Martha, 
Elmer, William. . 
Elmer, Eliiabeth, . 
McKaj, Johnnie, . 
McKay, WiUiam H., 
Porter, Margaret, . 
PitxgtTen, John, • 
Hoflinger, GUbert, . 
Daris, Marj, . 
Davif , Anna, . 
Riordan, John H., . 
Lind, Charlea, 
Mabee, Mary, 
Mabee, Charles, . 
Mabee, Theodore, . 
Mabee, WUlie, 
Cosey, Frank (colored), 
CordinaLSaran, . 
Weber, George, 
Hontoon, Thomas, 
McDonald, Maiy A., 
Morton, Charles, . 
Gothrie, Elisabeth J., 
Lane, Otis, 
Lane, Claim, . 
Finney, John, 
Brown, William, 
Smith, William, 
Athcrton, Daniel, 
CliAplin, Moses, 
Brink ly, Peter, alias 
Williams (colored), 
Watkins, Charles, 
Watkins, Samuel, 
Watkins, Mary, 
Doherty, Thomas, 
Mathews, John, 
Child, John, . 
Kane, James E., 
Nagle. Michael, 
Mnrray, Michael, 
Battle. Thomas, 
CInncy, Mary A., 
Clair, Js 



Carroll, Maiy, 
Marsh, Edward, 
Marsh, Sosannsii, 
Morgan, Kate, 
Morgan, John J^ 



John 



New Bfarket, N. 
II I 



H., 



<i 



Montreal, Ca., 
II 



II 



II 



New York, . 
HalUkz, N. 8. 



•I 
II 
II 



II 
II 
•I 



Philadelphia, 
•I 

u 
u 

Cow Bay, C. B., 
•I II 

New York, • 

ProTldenoe, . 

New York, ■ 

Sarannah, Ga, 
II It 

Now York, . 
•I 

St. John, N.B., 



II 
II 



•I 
II 



II 41 

New York, . 

Lirerpool, £ng. 

Providence,. 

Portland, . 

New YcMrk, . 
•I 

California, . 
Winterport, Me., 



II 



•I 



Providence, . 
Portland, . 
New York, . 
Portland, . 
Philadelphia, 

New York, 

England, 
II 

II 

Portland, 

New York, 
II 

II 

•I 

II 

Portland, 

Texas,. 

Philadelphia, 

New York, 
II 

II 

II 



} 



\ 



•3 50 

10 00 
400 

18 00 
900 

20 75 
10 00 



400 
1 35 
40U 


600 


400 
4 00 


550 


400 
28 00 
1 35 
1 00 
400 
400 
20 00 


600 


1 35 
1 00 
400 
1 00 



825 

400 

31 00 



1 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



20 00 
850 
400 

800 
400 
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Persona Itemaved — Continaed. 



OATS. 



NAMES. 



1S7S. 

Dec 10, Annitage, John A., 

10, Harris, George H., 

11, McGuirc, Wfiliom, 
11, Harrigan, Margaret, 
14, Ciobo, William, 
14, CroIx), Maiy, . 
14, Crobo, Mary, . 

14, Crobo (infant), 

15, Hnrlcy, Daniel, 
15, McLennan, William, 
15, Tabcr, Marcellas, 
15, Kendall, Jamei, 

17, Ames, Jalia W., 

18, Esther, Mar^, 
18, Esther, Annie, 

20, Nestcr, John, . 

21, Hunter, Lewis, 
21, Hunter, Martha, 
21, Hunter, Sarah, 
21, Hunter, Edward, 
21, Hunter, Lewis, 

21, Murray, James, 

22, Caman, Thomas, 
22, Boog, Mary, . 
22, Boog, Mary, . 
22, Boog, Lctitia, . 
22, Sboesmith, Thomas, 
22, Shoesmith, Elizabeth, 
22, Shoesmith, Sarah A., 
22, Shoesmith, Amanda, 
22, Shoesmith, Elizabeth, 
22, Shoesmith, Susan, . 
22, Shoesmith, Margaret, 
22, Shoesmith, Abraham, 
24, Brotherson, Robert M., 
24, Ryan, Beivjamin, . 
24, Griffin, Edward L., 
28, Parsons, Oeorse J., 
28, Hudson, Mandon, . 
28, Hudson, Almira, . 
28, Hudson, Charles, . 

28, Hudson, Alice, 

29, Hcffeman, Ellen, . 
29, Hcffeman, Cornelius, 
29, Harrison, John, 

31, McKinzic, John J., 

31, McKinzie, Mary, . 

31, McKinzic, John, . 

31, McKinzie, Charles, 

31, McKinzic, Emetine, 

31, McKinzie, Sidney, . 

1S76. 

Jan. 1, Orealish, Mary, 

1, Burwell, Samuel, 

3, Rolf, Annie, . 

4, Kahan, George, 
4, Sutanberg, Betsey, 
4, Sutanberg, Rachel, 
4, Sutanberg, Charles, 
4, Sutanbeig, Rosa, . 



New York, 



«« 



Portland, 

Halifax, N. 

Vermont, 
•I 



8., 



If 



Greenfield, 
New York, 
Albany, 
New York, 
Dover, Me., 
England, 



•t 



Mass 



New York, 
Philadelphia, 



«i 
It 



New York, 

Providence, 

Chicago, 
i« 

f( 

England, 
tt 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

New York, 
II 

Manchester, 

Portland, 

England, 
II 

II 

II 

Providence, 
•I 

New York, 

England, 
II 

tf 

II 

II 

II 



Ireland, 

New York, 

Windsor, N 

New York, 
II 

11 

II 

•I 



N. H., 



8., 



} 



} 



94 00 
400 
100 
700 

10 00 

820 
400 
620 
400 
726 

10 00* 

400 

25 60 



400 
136 

800* 



15 00* 



400 
400 
1 60 
1 00 

16 00 

1 85 
400 



80 00 



8 76 
400 
000 
400 

000 
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BATB. 


KAMB8. 


,»»».«. 




107«. 








Jan. 5, 


Ledwidge, Chriftopher, . 


Fisherville, N. H., . . 


92 25 


S» 


Tbompton, John, . 


New Haven. Conn., 




500 


7, 


Orlflin, Henry J., . 


New York. . 




400 


12, 


Hartshorn. Elteidg« B., 


• • 




400 


13. 


Smith. George, 


• • 




400 


13. 


Canning. Marjr, 


Norridgewock, Me., 




600 


15. 


Boyle. Frank,. 


Portland, . 




1 00 


17. 


Coombc, Ueniy, . 


New York, . 




400 


17. 


Hamilton, John P., 


II 

• • 




400 


1«, 


Bntlcr, Aaron, 


Natick, Mass., . 




60 


18, 


Bccinbom, Frank, . 


New York, . . 




400 


19 


Dalton, John 


II 




400 


19. 


Lawrence, Ellen, . 


Philadelphia, . . 




1 


19, 
19. 


Lawrence, Thomai , 
Lawrence, Marv. . 
Lawrence. Daniel, . 


II 

• 

II 

• < 




\ 1175 


19. 


• 




J 


20. 


BelliTan, Denny, . 


Poitland, Me., . 




100 


20. 


Coleman, James, . 


New York, . 




400 


20, 
21. 


Kvans. George. 
Harrington, Daniel, 


II 
Portsmouth. 


N. H., t 




400 
1 70 


21. 


DeVanl. George (colored), . 
Brennan, Edward B., . 


Providence, 






1 85 


21. 


New York, . 






400 


21 


Gorman. Elixa, 


England, . 






I 3285 


21, 


Gorman, Ann, 


•1 






21, 


Gorman, Mary, 


II 






21, 


Gorman, Eliza, 


•1 






J 


21. 


Wood, John 


II 








21. 


Wood. Maria, 


M 








21. 


Berry, Ambrose, . 


II 








2i; 


Berry, Elisabeth. . 


II 






I 680» 


21. 


Berry, Thomas J., . 


II 








21. 


Berry, John J., • . . 


II 








21. 


Berry, Mary E., • 


II 






J _ _^ 


21. 


Hill.liosa* . . . . 


Philadelphia 


t • • 




750 


22, 


Cooper. Edward M., . 


Providence, . 






1 85 


22, 


Spragne, James, . 


M 






1 85 


22. 


DonoTan, James, . 


Alton Bay, N. H., 
New York, « . . 




200 


24 


Flynn, Michael, • 
Wilson. Hannah, . 




400 


24, 


Philadelphia, . . 




\ 760 


24. 


Wilson, Lissie, . . . 


•1 




25. 


Philips. Sanh, 


Saoo, Me., . \ 




500 


26. 


Philips, Estella, . . . 


•1 

• • < 




25. 


Patterson, Daniel E., . 


Portland, Me., . 




1 00 


26. 


Anderson, Horatio, 


II II ^ _ 




1 00 


25. 


Hagerty, Dennis, . 


New York. . 




400 


25. 


Corlwt, Elisabeth. . 


White River Junction. 


W • .m. .^ ^. 


25. 


Corbet, Thomas, . 


II II 

• 


f 10 00 


25, 


Corbet, Mary A., • • • 


II II 

• 


) 


27. 


Williams, Arthur, . 


Albany 


5 70 


28. 


Bark, Michael, 


New York, . 






400 


28. 


Dumont, Ulphona, . 


II 






400 


29. 


Maboney. William. . . 


Ireland, 






I 4000 


29, 


Mahoney. Bartholmew, . 


M 






29. 


Maloney, Patrick, • 


II 






1 


S' 


Maloney. Ellen, . 


M 






\ 7825 


29. 


Maloney, Peter, . 


II 






29, 


Maloney, James, . 


M 






J .^ 


29, 


Heferoin, Catherine, 


New Yotk, < 






4 00 


F6l>. 1, 




UUca, N. Y., . . 




760 
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BATS. 



NAUB8. 



Feb. 1 



Mv. 



2. 
3. 
8. 

I 

ii: 
1: 
i: 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 

3, 
9. 

14. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

IS, 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

22. 

22. 

?• 
2ft. 

27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 

V* 
27. 

27. 

28, 

28, 

28. 

28. 

29, 

30. 

30, 

30, 



Friend, Samnel J., 
Myers, John, . 
Karl, Franz F., 
Enwrigbt, Agnes. 
Peters, Richard, 
Farrcll, Maiy, 
Montgomery, Nora, 
Blancbard, Ada, 
Dal^, Mathew, 
Molin, Caster A. W.. 
Foley, John, . 
Oreenalcb, Miles, 
WiUiams. Phebe. 
Williams, Maria. 
Williams. Edna. 
Kclley, Ellen, . 
Kellcy, Jeremiah, 
Kelley, Julia. . 
Kelley, Ellen, . 
Kclley, Margaret. 
Kelley, Johanna, 
Kellcy, Mary, 
Kellcy, John, . 
Wilson, Edward. 
Torren, Anthony, 
Lyons, Williams, 
Tvamcr, Martha, 
Crawford, Amelia (colored) 
Crawford, Albert (colored), 
Eric, Josephine. 
Eric, Patrick, . 
Eric, Edward, 
Erie. Morris, • 
Erie, Delia, . 
Eric, Henry, . 
Eric, Levina, . 
Eric, Eyeline, . 
Snllivan, Margaret, 
Bums. Thomas, 
Stevens. John, 
Mnrphy, William. 
Manning, Honora, 
Miinning. Willie, 
Cottlcv, John A.. 
Cottley, Elixa, 
Cottlcy. Eardloy. 
Cottley, Edwanl, 
Cottley, Minnie. 
Cottley, Ella. . 
Cottley, Earnest. 
Cottley, Robert, 
Rymon. Manael. 
Rymon. Louisa. 
Rymon. Nardssa, 
Rymon, Leonora, 
Mahoney, Thomas, 
Campbell, John, 
King, Byron T., 
Desmond, Margaret, 



Providence, • 
New TorlL, . 

M 

M 

• 

Cloremont, N. H 
8wanton, Vt., 
Rutland, Vt., 

New York, • 

<« 

• 

Pawtucket, R. I., 
Albany, 
Hartford, Conn., 



If 

M 



•I 
<f 



Great Falls, N.H., 
11 «i 



11 
II 
II 
II 
II 



II 
II 
•I 
II 
•I 
II 



New York, . 
Portland, . 
New York, . 
Philadelphia, 
Surinam, S. A., 



K 



II 



St. Johns, Ca., 
II II 



II 
II 

M 
II 
II 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



If II 

New York, . 

II 

• 

Baltimore, . 

New York, . 

II 

• 

II 

Montreal, Ca., 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

11 

Fayal, • 

It 

• 

II 

II 

New York- 
Concord, N. H., 
Portland, . 
Mount Morris, N 



1 



»0 8fi* 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
7 
4 
4 
1 
6 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 
70 



800 



14 40 



400 
1 00 
3 60 
7 20 

80 00 



20 00 



300 

10 00 

8 00 

300 



42 00 



25 00 

300 

200 

1 00 

13 30 



• Furtfitft. 
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Apr. 



1S7«. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 

s; 




4 
4, 
4 
6 
6 
6 

a 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

24 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 



PERSONS REMOVED. 



Peraona Removed — Continned. 



XAME8. 



Hammond, Alice, • 
Hammond, Patrick, 
Kennedy, Manr A., 
Kenncdj, Sarah J^ 
Hannon, Daniel, 
Tnchella. Aogeto, 
Nixon, Jane, . 
Woods, Cbarlea. 
Hartwell, Walter, 
Farrell, Thomag, 
Farrell, Maij, 
Kelly, Annie, . 
Kelly, Maria, . 
Brennan, John, 
Herpe, Mary, . 
Herpe, Phillip, 
Herpe, Simon, 
OroM, Mary, • 
Grots, HaiTT, . 
Robinson. Emma, 
Driscoll, Florence, 
Owens, John, . 
Owens, Jeannette, 
Owens, Lacy, . 
Doyle, Catherine, 
Pctuly, Ezra A^ 
Petuly, Elizabeth, 
Charlon, Frederick, 
Charlon, Phllomena, 
Charlon, Frederick, 
CImrlon, Anglee, 
Ekiand, Maria A^ 
Ekiond, Frank, 
Heal, George H., 
Miller, Annie,. 
Miller, Fisher, 
Danhlgg, Mary, 
Fitspatrick, Annie, 
Campbell, Samoel, 
Pitt, Charles J., 
Monart, George, 
Monart, Jane, . 
Alexander, James, 
Coleman, William, 
Mnrther, Acmes, 
Ellsworth,. Mattie, 
I'rescott, Hattie, 
Prescoct, EIroy, 
Myers, Hannah, 
Myers, Sarah,. 
Kidder, Arnold, 
O'Connor, Margaret, 
O'Connor, Minnie, 
O'Connor, Henry, 
O'Connor, Isabella, 
O'Connor, Lizzie, 
O'Connor, Fanny, 
O'Connor, Jamet, 
O'Connor, Lottlsa, 



New York, 
It 

u 

Dedham, 
Italy, . 
Wilmot, N. 
Portland, 



Mau. 



S. 



•• 



New York, 

41 
«t 

England, 

New York, 
<i 



Ireland, 

New York, 
« 

Portland, 

New York, 
•< 

Canada, 
« 



New HaTen, Conn., 



Portland, 

New York, 
•I 

<i 

M 

Porthind, 
New York, 

M 
M 

England, 
New York, 
Albany, 
Portsmouth, 
Iowa, . 

New York, 

ii 



M 



N.H 



White River Junction 
Chicago, HI., 



•« 

M 
<l 
N 
M 
M 



} 



910 00 

25 

85 00 

800 

200 

1 00 

12 00 

8 75» 

700 

350 

SI 76 

7 00 

100 
800 

25 00 

400 

100 

800 

850 
800 
1 00 
850 

700 

3 75* 
850 
6 70 
I 75 

10 00 

850 
500 



52 00 
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BAZB. 


NAMES. 






1S7«. 








Apr. 27, 


Ward, John D., . 


St. John, N« B., • • • 


•9fi0 


28, 


McDonald, Margaret A., 


New York, . 






3«» 


May 1. 


Kelly, Margaret, . 


PhUadelphia, 






I 690 


1. 


Kelly, Christina, . 




<• 






1. 


Bailey. Mary £., . 




Philadelphia, 






726 
> 


1, 


Bailey, Alice, . 




<« 






2. 


Eaton, Ellen, . 




<i 






690 


2, 


Gasklll, Louisa, . 




Portland, Me., 






300 


2, 


Recce. John, • • 




New York, . 






350 


3, 


Curtis, Alma. . 




Albany, N. Y., 






670 


4, 


Champion, Margaret, 
Fallon, Mary, . 




New York, . 






SfiO 


6. 




Ireland, 


• 






8 76» 


8. 


Warren, 0«orge S., ' 




Concord, N. 


H., 






200 


8. 


Davis. Heniy, . 




Portland, 








1 00 


8, 


Kerrigan, Annie, . 




New York, 








\ SfiO 


!• 


Kerrigan, Thomas, 




« 








1: 


Daggan, Margaret, 
Duggan, Frederick, 




<« 








I 400 


9, 


Newcomb, Catherine, 




Rochester,! 


i.Y. 






10 00 


11. 


Moore, Thomas, . 




New York, 








360 


11. 


Ward, John, . 






•1 








3 60 


11. 


Kennett, Annie, 






Calais, Me., 


. 






660 


11. 


Pollard, Martha, 






Brointrcc, Yt., 






> 


11. 


Pollard. Catherine, 






•< 






( 13 00 


11. 


Pollard, Edward, 






«i 






s 


11. 


Bnms. James P., 






Vermont, . 






700 


13, 


Sexton, Cornelias, 






Ireland, 






' 


13, 


Sexton, Johanna, 






•< 








13, 


Sexton. John. . 






i« 






> 120 00 


13. 


Sexton. Michael, 






«< 






13. 


Sexton, Dennis, 






M 








13, 


Sexton, Jeremiah, 






«• 






A 


13. 


Palmer, Ooy, . 
Smith, £dward. 






Norfolk, Val, \ 






12 60 


15, 






Portland, . 






1 00 


16. 


Campbell, William, 




New York, . . 






360 


17. 


Sterbexsky, Thomas E., 




M 






360 


17. 


Holt, Thomas W., . 




Toronto, Ca., 






10 00 


18. 


Spicer, Benj. D., 
0*Roarke, James, , 






Watertown, N. Y 


•» • 




10 10 


18. 






New York, . . 




• 


360 


19. 


Gillespie, James, < 






«< 








360 


20, 


Jones, Mary J., 






England, . 








? 


20. 


Jones, Betsey, 






M 








V 166* 


20. 


Jones, John J., 






M 








) 


20. 


Duhig, Mary, • 






Ireland, 








28 00 


20. 


Bairds. Maiy* • 






•< 








4200 


20. 


Bairds, Peter. . 






i< 








23, 


Hatning, Harry, , 






New York, \ 








360 


25. 


Marphy, Timothy,. 




• 


Portland, . 








100 


27. 


Tel lop, Alice, . 






England, . 








^ 


27. 


Tel lop, Annie E., . 






II 










27, 


Yellop, Edith, 






11 








I 8400 


27. 


Ycllop. WUlie, , 






« 








f 


27. 


Yellop, Laura, 






u 








J 


27. 


Ward, John, . 






<• ^ 








1 


27. 


Ward. Emily, 






«l 










27, 


Ward. James, . 






« 








74 00* 


27, 


Ward. Herbert, . 






« 








27. 


Word. Seneth, 






u 










27, 


Ward, John, • 




<l 








4 
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Ptr9(mB Removed — Continued. 



IkATB. 



NAMES. 



May 



1S7«. 

27. 

27, 

29. 

20, 

29, 

20, 

20, 

30. 

30, 

Jane 1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

8, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

8. 

8, 

8, 

8, 

I: 
I: 

0. 
0. 
0, 

0, 
0, 

I: 

0, 

0. 

0, 

0, 

10, 

10. 

10. 

12, 

13. 

13, 

H, 

14, 

H, 

M. 
14, 
14, 



Lowe, Jamef , . 
Lowe, Ann, • • 
Gny, Elmer E., 
Blye, Nancy, . 
BIyc, Francifl, 
Dlyc, Henry, . 
Blye, Nellie, . 
Keny, Edwin ▲•, • 
Kcay, Carrie, . 
Jolmson, Nabby, . 
Doffv, Miehael, . 
Santell, Eleab, 

Riley, William C.,. 
Uiley, Anna C, 
Drake, Fredrokier, • 
Libby, Albertina, . 
LIbby, William, . 
Libby, Robert E^ . 
Liliby, Ella, . 
Libby, Joeeph, 
O'Brien, Michael, . 
O'Brien, Mary, 
O'Brien, Edward, . 
O'Brien, Patrick, . 
O'Brien. Mary P., • 
Lcar>*, Mary, . 
Cooper, Mary, 
Cooper, Frank B., . 
Burke, Ann, . 
Bnrke, Mary A., . 
Burke, Margaret, . 
Bnrke, Winefted, . 
Burke, Lliile, 
Burke, Thomas, . 
Burke, Eshel, . 
Colfcy, Alexander, . 
Clark, Henry,. 
Carter, Minnie, 
Uyan, Johanna, 
Uyan, John, . • 
Keami, William, . 
Quinn, Kate Ann, • 
Gmy, Margaret, . 
Gniy, Margaret, . 
Gray, Walter, . 
Gray. William, . 
Grov. Maria, . 
McCullum, Looita, 
Williams, Annie, . 
Williams, John T., 
Kice. Charles, . 
Bcnneghoff, Anna, . 
Griffcn, Jeremiah, . 
Smith, John, . 
Quinn. Wineftvd, . 
McForland, Ellsa, . 
McDonald, Jennie, . 
Carter, Ellen, . 
Carter, Mary E., . 



England, 



4« 



Amherst, N. 8., 

New York, . 
II 



<i 

M 



Augusta, Me., 



<• 



New York, . 
FroTidence, • 
Fonda, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, 



«i 
« 



Portland, 
« 

fli 

u 



England, 
•< 

« 
«l 

Ireland, 
PhiUdelpbia, 

•i 

Brookljm, N. Y. 
•« 

M 
« 
•i 
M 

« 

Providenoe, 
«i 

Sharon, Vt, 

New York, 
« 



<i 



Mass 



if 



SprinffAeld, 
New York, 

i« 
« 
II 

41 

Charlottetown, P 
<• 

<• 



Manchester, N. H., 

New Bedford, 

New York, . 

Providence, . 

New York, . 

Moneton, N. B., 

Providenoe, . 

New York, . 
« 



E.L, 



} 



I 



•0 70* 
9 76 

10 60 

400 

360 
I 36 
900 

13 30 



260 



84 00 

3 76» 
666 



13 00 



1 86 

1 36 
660 

360 

360 

2 76 

12 00 

10 00 

10 00 

1 60 
160 
360 
1 36 
360 
760 
1 36 

600 
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Persons Removed — Continaed. 



OATS. 



KAME8. 



June 14, Coupal, Fred., 

14, Coupal, Loaisa, 

14, Coupal, Josephine, . 

14, Coupal, Amelia, • 

14, Coupal, Mary, 

14, Coupal, Fred., • 

15, Mai k, Edward, 

17, Larkin, Delia, 

19, Koti'bford, John, . 

19, Barry, Mary. . 

21, McKinzic, Elizabeth, 

21, McKinzic, Albert, . 

21, McKinzic, Lizzie, . 

22, Grougbt, Robert, . 
26, Setroldstroin, John, 
26. McDonald, Robert, 
29, Higgins, Elizabeth, 
29, Hall, Annie, . 

29, Byrnes, Joseph, 

29, McPberson, Annie, 

29, Conway, Mary, 

29, Conway, Margaret, 

29, Conway, John, 

Jnly 1, Corcoran, Maggie, . 

1, Bowles, Ann J., 

1, McKay, Christina, . 

1, McManus, Mary, . 

1, McLcod, Catherine J., 

3, Garvin, Mary, 

3, Oarvin, Julia, . 

3, Oarvin, Mary, 

6, Lee, Mary, . 

6, Williams, Clara, . 

8, Ewin, John, . 

8, Coleman, Ann, 

8, Coleman, Patrick, . 

10, Human, Harriet, . . 

10, Human, Angeline, . 

10, Henderson. Amelia P., 

11, Burbank, Catherine, 
11, Burbank, Alice, 

11, Ryan, Michael, 

11, Kline, John, . 

12, Blake, Maria,. 

13, Waddell, Jotharo, . 
13, Waddell, Mary H., 
13, Pelts, Adam, . 

13, Piitience, Annie, . 

13, Patience, Annie, . 

13, Patience, John, 

13, McCauley, Eliza, . 

16, Oalcomb, Lucy, 

15, Oalcomb. William J., 

15, Harlow, Ellen, 

15, Harlow, Anna, 

15, Harlow, Kate, 

17, Sheehan, Ellen, 

18, Lynch, John, . 

18, Lynch, Mary, . 



Montreal, Ca., 



«« 

M 
«< 
4< 
M 



New York, . 

Charlottetown, 

New York, . 
« 

•I 

« 

• 
Snnoook, N. H. 
New York, . 

Hopkintdn, N. H 

Lawrence, Mass 

Philadelphia, 

New York, . 
« 

•4 

• 

Ireland, 

Halifax, N. 8., 

Pictou, N. S., 

Albany, N. Y., 

Portland, Me., 

New York, . 
« 

«< 

a 

Providence, R. I 
Milton, Vt., 
New York, . 

Saratoga, 

Bridgeton, N. J, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Utica, N. Y., 
New York, . 
Springtield, Mass 
Providence, . 

Philadelphia, 
New York, . 

« 
If 



£. 



I., 



Port Hawksbniy, 
«t 

Enghind, 



u 



»« 



New York, . 

M 



•< 



I 



•15 00 



850 

10 00 

860 

350 

800 

90 
350 
8 50 
260 

80 
665 
350 

7 00 

8 75» 

7 00 
10 00 

5 70 
1 00 

700 

1 35 
800 
200 

8 75* 

680 

10 65 

15 75 

760 
8 60 
500 

2 70 
500* 

8 50 

3 50 
10 00 

69 75 

360 
800 
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Peraons Removed — Contioned. 



OATB. 



JTAMKS. 



1S7«. 

July 19, 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

22. 

24. 

24. 

24. 

2d. 

25. 

25, 

26, 

26. 

27. 

27. 

27, 

28, 

28. 

29, 

29, 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
2, 
2, 

3. 
4. 
4. 
4, 
4, 

5. 

6. 

5, 

6, 

5, 

6, 

6, 

6, 

6, 

8. 

9, 

9, 

10, 

10, 

10. 

12. 

12. 



Aug. 



Backler. John, 
LecB, £llas, • 
Lees. Sarah, . 
Kainffcr. Ph^be, 
Pinkham, Tbos. W. 
Bowman. Mary, 
Osborn. Charles, 
Backman, John, 
Hall, Mary J., 
Sullivan, Marj, 
SalHvan, Alexander, 
Greenwood, Maxgaret, 
Smith, John M., 
Hii^bcB, John, 
Byers, Sarah, . 
Bycrs, Ooorge, 
Byerf, WIllEun, 
Aspcll, John, • 
Ryder, William H., 
Frazier, Matilda, 
Fnuler, WllllAm, 
Frazier, James, 
Frailer, Albert, 
Fruzicr, Ellen C, 
(Marvin, John. . 
Erictnon. Soffla, 
Sniitb. Mary A., 
Preston, Edward, 
Mundie. James A., 
Gibson, Susannah. 
Gibson, James U., 
Gilison, William A., 
GilMon, Robert E^ 
Gibson. Charles, 
Gibson, UUie, 
Brennan, Dennis, 
Grovneor, Chas. A., 
Derz, Usher, • 
Canr, Michael, 
Harris, Jessie, 
Harris, Mary, . 
Harris, Willie, 
Cndmore, Michael, 
Walker, George, 
Walker, Hantet, 
Walker, Geom C, 
0*Halloran, Mary, 
O'Hallonui, James, 
0*Halloran, Mary, 
O'Halloran, Nellie, 
G*Ualloran, Thomas, 
Timmins, James, 
Hanson, Martha, 
Hanson, Georgia, 
West, Lena, . 
West, Mary, . 
Dobson, William, 
Johnson, Theresa, 
Booafoaz, Amais, 



Portland, . 

New York, . 

• 

Holyoke, Mass., 

Townsend, Mass 

Providence,. 

Enfield. N. H., 

Portland, . 

Montreal, . 

New York, . 

Providence, . 

Nova Scotia, 

Putnam, Conn., 

New York, . 

Haliikx, N. 8., 
•I fl« 

« M 

Portsmouth, N. H., 
New York, . 
Charlottotown, F 



«i 



(I 



E.I., 



« 
« 



Holyoke, Mass., 
Gottenburg,. 
Ireland. 
England, . 
New York, . 
Engbmd, . 

M 
I< 

« 

. 

New Yofit, • 
Shaker ViiUige, Mass 
Providence, . 
St. John, N. B., 
Hudson, N. Y., 



« 



M 
M 



New York, 

Engbmd, 



11 



New York, 



•I 
II 
« 

M 
M 



St. Andrews, N. B., 
fi 

New York, • 



II 



Portland, 
Goctenbarg,. 
New York, . 



9100 

800 

300 
1 60 
63 
2ft 
00 



4 
1 
11 00 



00 
85 



10 00 
1 90 
350 

15 60 

1 70 
200 



25 00 



300 
10 75» 

1 25* 
28 00 

3 60 



25 00* 

350 
435 
1 35 

560 

14 00 
3 60 
800* 

800 

400 
11 00 

10 00 

1 00 
7 00» 
400 
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DATS. 



HAMK8. 



1S7«. 



Aug. 



Sept. 



12. 
12, 
12, 

12, 
14, 
14, 
14. 
16. 
16, 
16. 
16, 
17. 
17, 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17, 

as. 

18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 

18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
1». 

19. 
19. 

19. 

21. 

21. 
21. 
21, 
21. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
24, 
24. 
26, 
28. 
30. 

1. 
1. 

1: 

1. 



Vftn Dmmne, Peter. 
Van Damne. Loaiaa, 
Vnn Damne. Charles, 
Van Damne. Looiaa» 
Van Damne. Laura, 
Maboncy. John. • 
Maboney. Ellen, . 
Mahoney. James, • 
Smith. John H., . 
Tanltenbans, Jolias, 
CbapmAn, Amelia, . 
Howard. Catherine, 
Malliisan. Michael, 
Mullif^n. Mary, 
Mulliffun, Thomas, 
Malligan. James, 
Mulligan, Michael, 
Mulligan, Mary, 
Mulligan, Annie, 
Moshicr. Albert S.. 
Clayton. Mary, 
Clayton. Mary. 
Clayton. Hannah, 
Clayton, Ellen, 
Oriswold. Katie, 
Oriswold. Alice, 
Brunei, Peter, 
Brunei, Calista, 
Brunei (child). 
Brunei (child), 
May, Peter, . 
May, James, . 
Sbotcll, Mary, 
Sahlbcrg, Augustus, 
Sahlbcrg. Heata, 
Sahlberg. Earnest, 
Sahlbcrg, Theresa, 
Sahlljcrg. Agnes, 
Sahlberg, Axel, 
Quinn. Johanna, 
Quinn, John, . 
Quinn. Willie, 
Quinn. Laura. 
Quinn. Mary £.. 
Quinn, James. 
Patterson. Daniel, 
Shaw, John, . 
White, Thomas. 
Williams, Henry. 
Trechy, John, . 
Whalen, Thomas, 
Simmons, Mary, 
Kcefc, James. . 
Johnson. Isaac, 
Monks. Catherine. 
Monks. John. . 
Monks. Maiy, 
Monks. Jennie, 
Monks, Thomas, 



England, 

M 
M 
fli 
« 

New York, 
« 

M 
M 
<l 



Harlem. N. Y., 
Baltimore, . 
Manchester, N. H., 



•I 

41 

« 
M 



<( 
M 

M 
ti 



Portland, . 
New York, . 



«« 
•I 



England, 
Oftwvd^, 



4« 

If 
II 
II 

M 



Halifax, N. S., 

England, . 
II 

M 
M 
li 
II 

Sydney, C. B., 
•I II 



u 
II 

u 



II 
II 
•I 



II II 

New York, . 

•I 

• 

Portland, . 

»i 

• 

New York, . 
Northampton, Mass., 
England, . 

New York, . 

•I 

• 

II 
If 

M 
<l 
•I 






} 
} 



94 00* 



12 00 

200 

4 00 

660 

12 00 



460* 



I 00 


400 


28 00 


480 


3 10 


700 



112 00 



25 00 



400 

400 
100 
1 00 
400 
385 
16 00* 
400 
400 



800 



* Part Cue. 
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Ptrwont JRemoved—Condudtd. 



Tote, Edwird, 
TliompKin, Koben, 
H«comb«r, John, . 
MROomhcr, Jnllk, ■ 
Uncumber, Allcs, . 
Uacombcr, Thomai, 
HacombcT, WlUle, . 
WllJlBina. lobn, . 
Connor, Maurice, • 
Fltulmmon*, Tfaomu, 
Bum*, Mnrgwet, . 
hemrj, Joho, . 



Marpby,'JunM, • 

Oninl. Jobn, . 

Mio'ln. Paul J., . 

Marvin, Mnrr E., . 

Uarvln, Paul J., Jr., 

Uarrln, Annie, 

LJoyd, Jana R., 

UalUngly. Richard B., 

CoEicni, Mlrliael J., 

Coneni, Mai7 E., . 
I Coiieni, UB17 E., . 
i Aniier, Hanba, . 
I Scott, Anna, . 

Scott, Cbark*, 

SctM, Maiy, . 
I Chnblneaq. Albert, 
I Hrmnin, Uarmuet, 
I McOiiTrajr, Jobn. . 

Bmlili, Mary, . 

Smitb. Mary, . 

Jobnaon. Oror^ (colored), 

Wtt^ibnl. Prank, . 

Cnicv, Maty, . 

Caicv, Wllltam, . 

MaxflelJ, Ellia, . 

Maxflrld, Mary B-. 

Maxtltlil, Jamt*. . 

MaxdclJ, Elliabctb, 

Uaxllcld, WUUe, . 

Total, . . 



Kow York, . 
Provldene*,. . 
Schenectady, N. Y., 



New York, . 
Hartfoni, Com., ■ 
Ken Yoifc, . 



Protldcnce,. 
NcwYMk,. 
England, 



Wed Hedway, Hmi 



I>WT«nc«, Ha*)., 



800 
B70 

1 00 
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BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES- 



EUPLOTEES AMD EXPENSES, 1876. 

The appropriations for the use of the Board and its departments for the 
calendar year 1876, were, — 

For the Board, $1,000 00 

For the Secretary's Department, 9j000 00 

For the General Agent's Department, including expenses of 

Agent of Sick State Poor, 24,624 88 

For the Visiting Agent's Department, 15,500 00 

Total \ . . . $50,124 $S 

For removals and transfers, 10,000 00 

$60,124 88 

The officers and agents employed, with their compensation, and the 
other expenses of the Board, have been as follows : — 

I.— The Board. 

Travelling expenses, . $817 41 

Clerlt-hire, • 187 00 

Books and printing, 18 60 

Total expenses, $967 91 

Sarplus of the appropriation, 82 09 

n.— Secretart'8 Department. 

Sidney Andrews, Secretary^ $2,668 89 

H. a Prentiss, Clerk 1,560 00 

H. A. Pardie, '' 961 12 

5. £. Sanl>om, *• 700 00 

A. D. Delano, •« ........ 688 71 

6. T. Jacobs, *• 694 86 

Total for salaries and clerk-hire, .... $7,268 08 

Printing and stationery, $461 96 

Postage and expressage, 119 25 

Binding of docaments, 78 50 

Books, newspapers, etc., 86 00 

740 71 

Total for Secretary's Department, .... $8,008 79 

Sdrplas of the appropriation, 991 21 
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EMFi:X>TEE8 AND EXPENSES. 



m.— 43ENEIUL AOEHT'8 DXPABnnMT. 



Oeneral Expenses (including Settlement and Bastardy). 





SiOwict. 


TniTeUnff 


InddenUto. 

• 


ToUl. 


S.C. Wrightington, General 










Ji(fefii% • • • • 


(3,000 00 


— 


' $976 54 


$3,976 54 


Willard D. Tripp, AbsX 


1,600 00 


- 


- 


1^500 00 


Charles M. Hanson, ** 


1,500 00 


— 


107 50 


1,607 50 


William J. Stetson, '' 


1,200 00 


— 


21 33 


1,221 88 


H. H. Fairbanks, 


1,185 00 


- 


- 


1,185 00 


Patrick Glynn, 


900 00 


- 


- 


900 00 


Cha?. A. Colcord, Boaiman^ 


900 00 


- 


- 


900 00 


Fred. M. Moro, 


. 600 00 


- 


— 


600 00 


John E. Gilman, Assietani^ 


486 00 


$93 70 


- 


579 70 


Charles Wilcox, 


81 25 


54 85 


— 


86 10 


Henry Walker, Attorney^ . 


SOO 00 


- 


14 92 


3U 92 


Temporary assistants. 


10 00 


72 83 


37 50 


120 33 


Total, .... 


$11,612 25 


$221 38 


$1,157 79 


$12,991 42 



Expenses for the Sick Poor, 



H. B. Wheelwright, . 


$2,347 50 


$380 62 


$247 22 


$2,975 34 


F. H. Cowing, . 


599 99 


126 15 


- 


726 14 


S. A. Wheeler, . 


720 00 


269 76 


~ 


989 76 


Charles Foster, . 


720 00 


42 85 


- 


762 85 


Geo. H. Bart, 


180 00 


12 00 


- 


192 00 


F. T. Clark and snbsUtnte, 


180 00 


18 15 


- 


198 15 


Charles A. Clark, Jr., 


152 50 


29 86 


- 


182 86 


Total. .... 


$4399 99 


$878 89 


$247 22 


$6,026 10 



SmcdUPox Expenses, 



George B. Tofts, 
£. F. Cummings, 
Henrv Shaw, . 
Charles A. Clark, Jr., 
Temporary assistanu. 

Total, . 



$600 00 
600 00 
800 00 
190 5(r 
220 25 

$1,940 75 



$319 25 



43 25 
142 90 

$505 40 



$152 08 



$152 08 



$1,071 88 
600 00 
300 00 
233 75 
893 15 

$2,598 28 
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General Aoent^s Department— Continned. 
Expenses ailending the RemavcU and Transfer of Paupers, 





Offleen* 












RemoTAU. 


Tnuufen. 


TotaL 




EzpentM. 








S. C. Wriorhtington, . 


^ 


•3,766 71 


•214 26 


•3,969 96 


Willard D. Tripp. . 


$188 94 


660 87 


669 70 


1,409 61 


Charles M. lianson, . 


276 26 


2,607 89 


636 08 


3,319 82 


Patrick Glynn, . 


64 96 


366 98 


210 80 


641 73 


Charles A. Colcord, . 


2 60 


194 30 


88 46 


286 26 


William J. Stetson, . 


— 


818 76 


m. 


318 76 


John £. Gilman, 


— 


42 70 


9 40 


62 10 




•631 64 


•7,736 20 


•1,729 28 


•9,997 12 



IV.— The Visitino Aoenct. 





SAltrtei. 


TnireUinff 
expenses. 


InddenUb. 


ToUl. 


Gardiner Tufts. VisiVgAgX 


•2,663 89 


•82 69 


•868 83 


•3,606 41 


G. M. Fisk, Assistant, 


1,600 00 


742 13 


678 60 


2,820 73 


B. B. Vassall. " 


1,600 00 


720 89 


83 96 


2,304 84 


♦Geo. H. Hull, •• 


1,600 00 


301 97 


14 17 


1,816 14 


A. G. Hart, 


1,600 00 


413 68 


18 67 


1,932 16 


H. A. Smith, Clerk, . 


1,200 00 


27 91 


8 72 


1,231 63 


Geo. E. Farley, •• 


600 00 


— 


— 


600 00 


•Geo. L. Tilton, " . 


480 00 


88 56 


20 01 


688 67 


Dan'l L. Barrett, Temp, CTk, 


33 00 


2 27 


— 


35 27 


•Chas. S. Hart, 


120 83 


- 


— 


120 83 


Totals, .... 


•11,097 72 


•2,380 00 


•1,677 85 


ft 16.065 67 



* Not approved by the Board for the whole time. 

t This doea not include $401.45 paid during 1876 for ezpenaes of 1875, and charged to the 
appropriation of that year. 

In the foregoing analysis of expenses, the amount expended under 
the immediate direction of each person is intended to be given, all 
unassigned expenses being put down as belonging to the head of 
the department or bureau. In the summary on the next page, the 
whole expenses of each department and bureau are given in gross, 
and the appropriation for removals stands bv itself. 
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SUIOIART FOE 1876. 

Expenses of the Board $967 91 

of Secretary's Department, 8,008 79 

of General Agent^s Department, .... 12,991 42 

of Agency for the Sick State Poor, . . • 8,624 33 

of Visiting Agency, 15,055 57 

Total expenses, $15,648 02 

Sarplus of the appropriations, 4,476 31 

Appropriation for removals and transfers, . . $10,000 00 

Expendied, 9,997 12 

Snrplas, $2 88 

Total appropriations, $60,124 88 

Expended, 55,645 14 

Surplus, $4,479 19 



Note. — ^Tbe expenses of the Visiting Agency, as finally made ap by the 
Auditor, are greater than appears by the figures on page Ixxxix of the 
Board's Report, and the statements on that page, as well as tlic schedule 
on page xciv, are therefore subject to such modification as may be neces- 
sary to make them conform to the tabulation and summary here given. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ESTABLISHMENTS- 

January 1, 1877. 



At the Tewksbury State Almshouse, 987,— 

Men, . . , . 478 

Women, . . , , 429 

Boys, 34 

Girls, 45 



Sane, . , . . 

Insane, 

In Hospital for Sick, . 



697 
290 
155 



At the Monson State Primary School, 562,— 



Men, . 
Women, 
Boys, . 



22 

50 

860 



Girls, . 
Papils, . 
Other children. 



180 

439 

51 



At the Brldgewater State Workhouse, 518, — 



.Men, . 
Women, 
Boys, . 
Girls, . 



246 

208 

87 

27 



Convicts, 
Adult paupers. 
Children, 



863 
91 
64 



At the Worcester Insane Hospital, 493, — 



State patients. 
Town •* 
Private " 



46 
322 
125 



Men, . 
Women, 



241 
252 



At the Taunton Hospital, 689,— 

State patients, . 148 

Town " ... 477 

Private " ... 64 



Men, . 
Women, 



839 

350 



At the Northampton Hospital, 469, — 



State patients. 
Town •• 
Private '• 



258 

152 

59 



Men, . 
Women, 



222 
247 



At the State Prison at Charlestown, — 
Men, 



757 
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STATISTICS OF THE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



At the Westboroagh Reform School, — 
Boys, 



At the Lancaster Industrial School,— 
Girls, 



At the County Prisons,— 

Barnstable County Prison, 4 

Berkshire County Prison, . 125 

New Bedford Prison, . 195 

Taunton Jail, ... 86 

Dukes Coun^ Prison, . 1 

Ipswich House of Correction, 148 

Lawrence Prison, • 197 

Newburyport Jail, 11 

Salem Jail, .... 71 

Franklin County Prison, . 2 

Hampden County Prison, . 188 
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185 



Hampshire County Prison . 56 
Cambridge Prison, . 298 
Lowell Jail, ... 89 
Nantucket County Prison, . - 
Norfolk County Prison, 180 
Plymouth County Prison, . 42 
Boston Jail, .... 165 
South Boston House of Correc- 
tion, 581 

Fitchburg Prison, 74 

Worcester Prison, 196 



At all the Jails, 545 

At all the Houses of Correction, 2,009 

At the Boston House of Industry, 768 

At all the Prisons, 4,487 
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